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The Countess of Warwick and 
her son 


Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
from a recent photograph 








Modern Fountains of Youth 






The Systematic and Successful Cultivation of Physical Beauty by the 
Women of Europe 


By Anita d’Esté 


The attainment of personal beauty is a serious study among the women of 
Europe, as this author, who spent years in the examination of ‘‘ beauty 
culture’’systems in the Old World, so interestingly sets forth in this article. 
Goop HousexkEeEPING’s new department of ‘*‘ Good Looks,’’ to be conducted 
by the Countess of Warwick, will open in the June number. 


. HE question of beauty takes us out 
of surfaces to thinking of the 


foundations of things.” So says 
the transcendental philosopher, Emerson. 
The spirit of beauty is the most elusive of all 
forms of loveliness; yet, strange as it may 
seem, it is quite possible to cultivate. 

In nearly every country of Europe I have 
striven to cull the essence of beauty and the 
mysteries of each system devoted to its cul- 
ture and the more my search took me upon 
untrodden ground, the more convinced I 
became that the most of this wealth lay 
hidden from the women of America. 

While living in Paris I realized, through 
my many interesting talks with Dr. Caissar- 
ato, that the wonderful youth and activity 
of Madame Sara Bernhardt was but the 
result of her great vitality, her interest in 
work and life and a systematized method of 
“beauty culture” which formed an import- 
ant réle in the daily régime in which this 
remarkable woman indulged. In knowing 
and meeting many of the well-known French 
beauties, as they came and went in the 
office of this famous “beauty culturist,” I 
was aroused to the fact that there was a 
great field of material before me and this 
bred the desire to trace these so-called 
“systems” to their source and to solve, if 
possible, the riddle of their vogue and suc- 
cess; and in my long search I found that in 
every capital of Europe the women who 
made the most lasting impression were those 
who carefully, assiduously and faithfully 
adapted to their needs a form of beauty 
“cultivation.” 

The first step to any knowledge of this 
mysterious quaJity, which, through the ages, 
has exercised so powerful an influence for 
both good and evil, is to study its sources. 
Such women as Cleopatra, Lucretia Borgia, 
Rosamond, Mary, Queen of Scots, have 
shown the power of physical beauty and 





left upon the pages of history and the 
minds of men an imprint that time will not 
erase. Cleopatra, that dark, midnight 
beauty of the land of mystery and sunlight, 
is credited with having been the most won- 
derful and extravagant user of perfumed 
oils and priceless Oriental balms, hidden in 
jeweled bottles. Lucretia Borgia, tradition 
says, preserved her matchless skin and su- 
perb complexion with the continual use of 
herbs and strawberry juice. Marie Stuart, 
the fair, sad daughter of France with the 
dreamy eyes and chestnut hair, beguiled the 
heavy hours of court life by tempting time 
with the magic creams and lotions of a 
famous Italian beauty doctor who pene- 
trated behind the velvet curtains of a bou- 
doir to practice his secret arts. 

On down the path of history we tread 
until the heroic figure of Diane de Poitiers 
stands revealed in all the glory of her buoy- 
ant beauty. Strong, supple, lithe, she rode 
and hunted and fenced with all the skill and 
agility of an eighteen-year-old boy. 

Clair de Kersaint, Duchesse de Dura, one 
of the brilliant flowers which sprang from 
the blood-soaked mire of the French Revo- 
lution, stands today as one of the emblems 
of youth and beauty that demand a passing 
word. The Duchesse de Dura belonged by 
birth to the country of moors and heaths, 
to the Bretagne of a hundred years ago, of 
somber aspect, swept by the sea breezes, 
palpitating with civil war,—to that land of 
fairies and enchantment over which its illus- 
trious son, Chateaubriand, has thrown an 
imperishable romance. 

Of all the great civilized nations, France 
has put the highest premium upon physical 
and facial beauty: More has been accom- 
plished in France to understand and pre- 
serve the human form divine and more 
emphasis has been placed upon the arts of 
hygiene and dermatology to protect and 
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to prolong the mer- 
curial loveliness of 
woman, than in any other country. 

The standard of beauty varies with every 
clime and stage of civilization, yet among 
the most highly cultured nations we find 
universal consent to the selection of the 
early Greek type as the most perfect speci- 
men of female beauty. 

Through the gates of the East many of 
the rarest and most famous formulas have 
wandered and been handed down from 
generation to generation. Wonderful spices 
and flower extracts have found their way 
into Italy and France and on up to Vienna, 
that center of “systems.” The Eastern 
methods of “‘beauty-culture” have changed 
in their travels, been altered and adapted 
to the needs of each individual nation. 

In comparing the system of France with 
those of other countries, we find that the 
fundamental principle is the same. The 
trinity of all the cults, is diet, exercise and 
bathing. These may be altered, enlarged 
upon or reduced, according to the needs and 
taste of the country. The evolution of each 
system is influenced in its growth by racial 
characteristics. For instance, the English- 
woman is athletic, therefore outdoor sports 
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A famous Parisian actress and beauty, de Brysee, 
in an attitude of intimate confidence 


and exercises play a 
more important rdéle 
in the English system than do hydropathy 
or massage. Sweden places more emphasis 
upon massage, gymnastics being the main 
and basic feature of the Swedish system. 

Gymnastics for the French would be 
ruinous; as a race they are not athletic, but 
believe in taking their exercise in mild and 
most gentle doses. They place far more 
confidence in the external use of creams and 
penetrating oils and lotions and the actual 
knowledge of the composition of cosmetics 
is considered a scientific accomplishment, 
and has reached a high pitch of cultivation 
equaled only by the “arts” of the Orient. 

In France, Austria and Italy, the knowl- 
edge of physical culture, hygiene and 
“beauty-culture” is as much a part of the 
young girl’s education as the rudiments of 
reading and writing. The child is care- 
fully trained in the régime of beauty cultiva- 
tion, the youthful body is taught to preserve 
its flexibility and suppleness; the hair is 
cared for and protected; the skin and fea- 
tures are improved by every known means, 
so that old age advances slowly and always 
gracefully. 

As examples of care and cultivation, we 
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have today the mar- 
velous youth and un- 
faltering energy of Madame Bernhardt; the 
exquisite charm of Jane Hading; the beauty 
of Cecile Sorel and Lina Cavalieri. Women 
who stand out preéminently blessed with 
beauty and almost immortal youth are 
women who have studied and followed each 
a system best adapted to her particular 
needs. The more you cultivate a rose- 
plant the more beautiful, the more perfect 
the rose. It is the same with the woman 
beautiful; the more she cares for the culti- 
vation and preservation of Nature’s seeds 
the more beautiful she will become. And 
youth and beauty are worth having. 

The women of France make a study of 
their individual requirements, map out a 
régime and faithfully follow this system. 
They do not spasmodically indulge in 
beauty baths or massage, but follow out 
their “cult” religiously. It is useless in the 
search of beauty to be procrastinating. De- 
cision and willspower go hand in hand in 
search of the magic Fountain of Youth. 

Dr. Edouard Caissarato, who for over 
fourteen years was the private physician to 
Madame Sara Bernhardt, stood at the 
head of a long line of so-called “beauty- 


Another great actress of the French Capital, who ex- 
emplifies the modern methods of beauty cultivation 


? 


culturists”’ and has 
done more for formu- 


lating a system, or régime, which today is 
representative of the system in vogue in 


France. Such women as Madame Maeter- 
linck, Otéro, Madame Réjane and Le- 
thelmé have graced the one-time boudoir of 
this famous doctor. After years of activity 
Dr. Caissarato is taking a well-earned rest 
on his country estate, leaving in the field 
such well-known men as Dr. E. Morin, the 
hygienist and Dr. Vaucaire, the celebrated 
dermatologist. 

It is told in Paris how Madame Bern- 
hardt always learns a new role, which is read 
to her by her secretary, while taking one of 
the celebrated “beauty baths” which she is 
credited with having a particular fondness 
for. The milk baths of Lina Cavalieri have 
roused much speculation on the part of 
women who would like to, but dare not 
indulge in such a luxury. And the re- 
nowned strawberry foam baths of Jane 
Hading can only be equaled by the cham- 
pagne baths whereby the beauty of Le- 
thelmé was enhanced. Whether these bits 
of current gossip are true or not, it is well 
known that Bernhardt claims wonderful 
results from the celebrated bains de pennés, 
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which bear the name 
of “ Bernhardt’s beauty 
baths.” The milk bath 
of Cavalieri is none other than a famous 
oriental bain de beauté, a substitute for milk, 
which turns the water thick and milky. 
“Strawberry foam” is a concoction which 
is included in the régime Caissarato pre- 
scribed for a famous beauty. 

The French complexion specialists place 
great faith in herb and medicinal baths. 
The list is a long and interesting one, includ- 
ing some marvelous secrets of the Orient, 
and from the still-room of the Middle Ages 
which was the chatelaine’s sanctum in the 
castle of that period, came many curious and 
valuable recipes. 

In the systems now in vogue in Paris, the 
method of “vibration” is combined with 
massage and the treatment by hydropathy. 
Madame Mathilde Pokitonoff, a celebrated 
specialist, has done much to advance these 
methods. When hydropathy was first in- 
troduced, Liebig said: “‘ By means of water- 
cure treatment a change of matter is 
effected in a greater degree in six weeks than 
would happen in the ordinary course of 
nature in three years.” 

In Paris there are today “baths” that 
rival in splendor and luxury the Diocletian 
Baths of ancient Rome: and that these 
palaces for the treatment by hydropathy are 
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This portrait of the incompar- 
able Lina Cavalieri empha- 
sizes her capacity for emotion 


filled with the beauties and famous women 
of Europe goes without telling. The sys- 
tem of water-cure employs varying pressure 
of sprays and sundry methods of emollient, 
medicinal and beauty baths. 

Dr. Vaucaire says experience has demon- 
strated the great utility of herb baths for 
nervous and under-nurtured women, whose 
condition is summed up in the one word 
anemia. 

One of the most noted followers of Ma- 
dame Pokitonoff’s system was the late 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria, who was 
regarded as the most beautiful woman in 
Europe. 

Hydropathy is today one of the greatest 
factors in the European “cults” and the 
benefits derived from a system of water-cure 
coupled with dieting are manifold. Dr. 
Caissarato says: “If every woman who 
wishes to preserve youth and charm and to 
ward off the advance of old age would re- 
sort, once a year, to a few weeks’ treatment 
of a system of bathing and dieting, the re- 
sult would be a blessing to humanity.” 

American women—as a rule—aithough 
they have shown themselves possessed of an 
esthetic sense and a quick perception of 
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Marriage de Figaro” 
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one of the most celebrated of actresses, as she 
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of Paris 
appeared in 


Cecil Sorel 
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A beauty of the Parisian stage, Leonora Lopes 


harmony, have not as yet fully grasped the 
importance of a systematic study of these 
European “beauty cults.” The women in 
Europe hold their charm and good looks 
longer than do the nervous Americans. 
Earnest and creditable beginnings of sys- 
tems of beauty culture have been made in 
the United States of America, but these, 
after all, do not yet embrace the entire 
subject as do the European systems. I 
would not be understood as advocating the 
practice of some foreign cult to the detri- 
ment of American ways, but simply to call 
attention to the fact that comparatively 
little thought has been given this subject, 
which holds such an important position in 
Europe. 

The most discouraging aspect of the prob- 
lem is that the American women are not 
developing into “great beauties” as they 
did twenty-five, thirty-five and fifty years 
ago. The strenuous existence, the wear and 
tear of this “rushing” germ, is much to 
blame for this. We are living at a higher 
rate of speed; more amusements crowd the 
day, hours are spent over a bridge whist 
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table, rich foods \ 
and growing luxu- 

ries are the cause of the nervous strain 
which reacts so disastrously on mind and 
body and which is accountable for the in- 
creasing tendency to the “neurotic” type 
of woman. This sounds like heresy and I 
know there are many who will not agree 
with me, but if they will but give the matter 
a little thought, I think they will finally 
admit the soundness of my statement. 

In contrast to the neurasthenic tendency 
in the women of America, we note in the 
English beauty the lack of nervous tension 
and the charm of poise. The English 
beauty is not at all like her sister of France. 
The lithe, slender Englishwoman, with her 
clear, beautiful complexion, is splendidly 
represented by the Countess of Warwick 
and the Duchess of Sutherland. 

In Vienna, Madame Ella Bliicker and 
Dr. Millicher have founded a system which 
has been highly appreciated by the Aus- 
trian women. The cult is based more on 
a perfect dietary régime than upon massage 
or gymnastics, although the Austrian women 
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“The Beautiful Lanthelmé,” of Paris, 
whose tragic death shocked the world. 
Her eyes were “‘like black pansies” 









as a rule are fine horsewomen, taking 
their exercise more in this form than 
a prescribed system of gymnastics. 
They do not go in for sports in any 
form, nor do they strongly advocate 
exercises. 

Introduced in Vienna along with a 
diet of sour milk and black bread, 
which has remarkable results, a mild 
form of palmar massage, incorporated 
with some of the Swedish gymnastics, 
has placed its valuable “cult” in 
rather an unpopular position, as there 
are few women who can find either the 
desire or inclination to inflict upon 
themselves the unpleasant diet of sour 
milk. The marvelous beauty of the 
Empress Elizabeth, who was a follower 
of this severe dietary system, created 
at one time an active interest in wine 
soups, oatmeal and sour milk. The 
radiant complexion of the Empress 
aroused many conjectures as to the 
creams used to produce the whiteness 
and clearness of her skin and one 
story went the rounds of the European 
capitals that the Empress wore a raw 
beef mask at night. Whether the tale 
is true or not, the Empress did possess 
the most wonderful complexion of any 
woman in Europe. 

In Sweden we admire the wonderful 
elasticity of the women and the 
matchless purity of their pink and 
white skins. Sweden has made gigan- 
tic strides in perfecting its system of 
gymnastics. The Swedish ‘“move- 
ment-cure” was the first therapeutic 
method of the kind generally known 
in modern times, consequently the 
opinion has prevailed that all of the 
Swedish systems were remedial; but 
the .educational exercises used so ex- 
tensively today by the Northern 
nations are quite as valuable as the 
“movement cure.” 

Dr. Peter Henry Ling arranged the 
system nearly a century ago. He 
studied every system that Europe was 
flooded with, beginning with the Greek 
form of physical exercises and gym- 
nastics and tested the hygienic value 
of every movement. One of Dr. Ling’s 
fundamental principles is: “The gym- 
nastic value of an exercise depends 
upon how it combines the greatest 
effect upon the body with simplicity 
and beauty of performance.” From 
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the Greeks Dr. Ling selected sixty 
elementary movements, based upon a 
theory of systematized progression. 
Remedial Swedish movement is de- 
signed to cure, that is, to restore nor- 
mal conditions and correct abnormal 
ones. In Germany, Christian Salz- 
mann introduced a modified version 
of this movement, which was imme- 
diately put into active execution and 
was in turn followed by a condensed 
system advocated by Frederick Lud- 
wig Jahn. From Sweden and Ger- 
many the idea spread to northern Italy 
and thence to France. Thus came the 
military system of Jean Philippe, in 
use today. The French being at heart 
a most practical people, immediately 
combined the gymnastic methods with 
the growing popularity of hydropathy. 
Edwin Checkley, who at one time 
was a circus rider, introduced in Eng- 
land the theory of the correlation of 
mind and body, in the development 
of the body. He followed also in the 
footsteps of the early Greeks and 
taught the straight spine, as portrayed 
in the statue of the Greek disc thrower. 
Checkley’s system of physical culture 
brought superb results. If practiced 
according to his instructions it pre- 
served the elasticity of the muscle and 
delayed the encroachments of age. 
Lily Langtry is an excellent type of 
a certain class of English beauty. The 
lines of her body approach the heroic, 
but she is marvelously pliant. Mrs. 
Kendal, Checkley claimed as a pupil, 


I believe, and the graceful dancer - 


Mabel Love, and Mrs. Scott Siddons, 
the great actress. 

In opposition to Checkley’s method 
we have Delsarte’s system, whose 
philosophy teaches how to train the 
nerves, how to move and act with the 
utmost economy of force. 

The Round Hill School at North- 
ampton, Mass., is known as the first 
institution in this country to make 
gymnastics a part of the regular course 
of instruction. This wasin 1825. Dio 
Lewis afterward introduced a system 
based on the principles of the Swedish 
cult and those of Ferdinand Hueppe, 
of Leipzig. Dudley A. Sargent, of 
Harvard University, stands out as one 
of the great pioneers in this heroic 
endeavor. 
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| Madame Maeterlinck (Mlle. Leblanc, 
| actress), the brilliant wife of the great 
Belgian philosopher 
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Spee, « We - Gas 


The Jessie Willeox Smith Mother Goose 
ere was an old VVoman,vwho Livedina Shoe 


She had so many Children,she didrit Know what to do 





‘VE The Old Woman who Lived in A Shoe 
She gavethem some Broth,without any Bread 
And whipped them all soundly and put them to BED. 


The subjects already published are 
** Pease - Porridge,"’ Decemder, 
1912; ‘* Little Miss Muffet,’’ Fan- 
unary, 1913; **See, Saw, Marjery 
Daw,”’ February, 1913; ‘The 
Way to London Town,’’ March, 
1913; and ‘Rain, Rain, go 
Away,"’ Apri?, 1913. 
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Under HIS ROOF 


A Story of Two Women Who Had Loved One Man 


By Elizabeth Robins 


Author of ‘‘ My Little Sister,” ‘‘ Come and Find Me,” etc. 


Illustrated with a painting by Robert Reid and an end-piece by Dalton Stevens 


No short story in late years has attracted more attention than that remarkable piece of realism, ‘‘My 
Little Sister’’ by Elizabeth Robins. In this story by the same author the suffrage question is handled in an 
equally impressive manner, and a new aspect is given to the old theory regarding the safety for the woman 
who is sheltered in her home and the danger for the woman who faces mobs in behalf of her cause 


E two women had never supposed 
they would meet again. They had 
not only that bitter quarrel like a 
drawn sword between them. They had a 
memory of baseness each had evoked in 
each—a memory which neither was base 
enough to be able to recall without wincing. 

September had come round again. The 
thing had happened in September. The 
memory of it came alive each year, borne on 
that influence—less depressant than stim- 
ulus—the high fine melancholy of the first 
days of autumn. 

The old pain, overlaid by so much happi- 
ness, thrust its pale face above the surface 
of existence, much as the autumn crocus 
surprises one in some forgotten corner of 
the smooth immaculate lawn. The long- 
ended conflict had not for years been so 
fresh in Esther Bonham’s mind as in this 
hour. Her own victory. Miranda’s defeat. 

She stood in the after-sunset light, herself 
and the long white room steeped in the 
changing radiance. Asshe put last touches 
to a bowl of flowers, her inveterate romanti- 
cism saw herself as fulfilling the terms of 
a gracious picture. In her creamy country 
clothes, shining in that transient bright- 
ness, she looked for the moment almost as 
young as when she had come to Shipbroads, 
a bride, ten years before. 

But Miranda— 

She kept glancing through the window 
toward the drive, as she gathered up the 
petals of the late-flowering roses—so ex- 
quisite and with so little vigor of bloom. 
They droop, they drop in an hour. They 
fall at a touch. At this last moment, when 
the guest was due, Esther had found ravages 
she must repair. There must be nothing 
that was not perfect about this perfect house, 
the first time Miranda should sleep under 
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Shipbroads’ roof. For Miranda must be 
made to stay. .Esther had made up her 
mind about that, as she bent over the roses, 
warmed, like them, by a belated generosity. 

She contrasted her fate with Miranda’s. 
Miranda for twelve years had always, at 
every crisis, “got the worst of it.” Life 
had bruised and battered her and flung 
her aside. She had failed everywhere. 
Her very advantages had helped in her 
undoing. She had been too pretty and too 
well-loved at home to be allowed to go 
away and paint. At twenty-four, she had 
lost the father who adored her. Upon 
Sir James’s death, his daughter had dropped 
from a brilliant luxurious life to one of petty 
poverty. Almost in the same hour, she had 
heard that Esther was engaged to the man 
both women loved. 

Miranda was thirty-six now. No older 
after all than the mistress of Shipbroads 
herself, who had her days of looking twenty- 
five. But to be thirty-six, in the country, 
is to be young still. To be thirty-six in 
London, in ill-health and low spirits, is to 
be middle-aged. 

Miranda had never been strong—not 
even in her shielded youth. These twelve 
years since the quarrel, no wonder they had 
left her what her cousin’s letter said, “A 
frail ghost of a woman battling with a mortal 
malady.” What need for her to go out of 
her way to seek another enemy in the 
rough places of the world? Above all why, 
now that her half-brother had died and she 
was a woman of means, why should she 
(as the unnerving rumor whispered) be 
planning to throw away her last chance of 
happiness! Perhaps throw away her /ife. 

How Miranda’s desperate resolution had 
been reached, Esther could see clearer, on 
this golden and scented evening. Miranda 




















had no such haven as Shipbroads. A woman 
of fastidious tastes needed a proper setting. 
Few could hope for a Shipbroads. But, half- 
a-mile across the meadow, was a more am- 
bitious, if less romantic house, with ter- 
raced gardens. Life in the country!—oh, 
Esther had her scheme for the rescue of 
that old enemy, old friend, from the horror 
that hung over her. 

She walked up and down the room. How 
strange that they should meet here. Here 
where she had lived. Where he had read 
and written. Where he had smoked in front 
of winter fires. Where he had praised the 
roses for the last time, two summers ago; 
where, so calmly, one evening, he had died. 
His chair. She bent over it. The place 
had always been full of him. But never 
since his going had the sense of his presence 
been so insistent as it was tonight. To 
this house of his that he had loved as though 
it had been alive and human, under this 
roof where Miranda had hoped to live 
beside him, she was coming on what was 
like to be the last night she would need a 
roof, or any human friending. 

Unless Esther’s plan should succeed! 

It must succeed. Esther had written her: 
“T have a great wish to see you. Could you 
bear to come?” And Miranda had written 
back: “I will come gladly. All that old 
misery was long, long ago burned out of me 
and even the ashes scattered.” 

That was the kind of thing a person of 
any pride would say. The encounter would 
not be easy for either of them. Better to 
go out and meet her at the gate. Esther 
had noticed, in the way of the sensitive, 
how, in the open, passions are calmed and 
manners simpler. As pettiness attitud- 
inizes and ill-will thrives indoors, so embar- 
rassments fall away in fields and gardens. 
That old quarrel between the two women 
had about it something large and elemental. 
Its very ghost would walk with a less furtive 
mien with only the roof of heaven above. 

The barking of dogs. There she was!— 
coming across the meadow. So she had 
sent the carriage away. She was stop- 
ping now to speak to the dogs. Esther’s 
first thought—‘‘She keeps her little school- 
girl figure. She’s not altered as I expected”’ 
—turned, on coming nearer, to: ‘“She’s 
changed beyond anything I ever dreamed.” 
This pale slip of a woman had never walked 
with so sure a step in the days of her 
cherished youth. ‘Fhe edge of Esther’s 
sympathy dulled before that advance. 
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The look in the face, too. Was that bright- 
ness a blind? Or an effect of sheer excite- 
ment in view of the double ordeal?—finding 
herself at Hugh’s gate at last and remem- 
bering—tomorrow. 

Yet there was nothing fevered in the 
small face. The pointed chin lifted a little. 
Quiet eyes fixed on the steep-pitched roof 
—the famous roof of slabs of Horsham 
stone. Where it wasn’t mossed and lichen- 
grown, it showed gray and rippled like sea 
sand, salt-encrusted. 

“What a roof! I never saw a roof like 
that,’”’ she said—just like any other visitor, 
seeing, for the first time the great feature 
of the house. 

That they met so without embarrassment 
was another kindness Esther owed those 
sheltering stones. 

“You lie so hidden in your hollow, the 
wonder is I found you.” 

“Yes,’”’ Esther answered, “coming across 
the fields one sees nothing but the roof.” 

And Miranda agreed: “It seems to sit 
on the ground like a group of gray stone 
tents.” She stood there looking up. ‘The 
roof was too massive for the walls,” she 
said. (Tact had never been poor Miranda’s 
forte). “It dwarfs the house.” 

Was she trying to show Esther that she 
had no more envy of all that was implied in 
the privilege of calling that roof one’s own? 

In any case, a blessed refuge in the diffi- 
cult first moments, this idle talk on some safe 
theme. And what so safe as Shipbroads’ 
roof! It was the very type and sign of 
safety. No such roof, Miranda was told, 
could cover any house less than centuries 
old. There were no more such slabs of 
glorious rippled stone. And even if more 
were found, no builder of these days could 
lavish oak on the Shipbroads’ scale, to bear 
the tons on tons weight of a roof like this. 
Miranda need only look at the older wing 
where the timbers showed—framing panels 
of weathered brick—and the great corner 
joists, grooved and gullied by action of 
frost and sun, yet more enduring than iron, 
which would rust; tougher than steel which 
might corrode; outlasting stone which 
scaled and crumbled. The two walked 
round the house. Did Miranda see the 
roses and the cypresses? She said “Yes” 
and ‘‘Yes,” but her eyes seemed intent on 
some other, far-off beauty. Esther stopped 
her by the outer wall of the stone ingle that 
bore on its shoulders the tall chimney. 
Everyone admired that chimney. Miranda’s 
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face was lifted too, obedient, absent. She 
seemed to feel something was expected of 
her. Her eyes explored the fissure that zig- 
zagged like a streak of harmless lightning 
down the pink and orange of lichened brick. 
“Ts that crack old?” she asked inconse- 
quently. 

“Ves,” Esther answered, “very old. This 
part is Elizabethan,” she said with pride. 

In some curious way, an Elizabethan 
chimney seemed suddenly a less satisfying 
thing. On the hostess fell that old sense of 
vague, undefined disadvantage that she had 
so often felt in Miranda’s presence. Miranda 
who had lost at every point. Miranda who 
was so broken and spent that she was 
ready to fling away what was left of life. 

How calm she was! No one who didn’t 
know would ever suspect. 

She was made to notice the depth of the 
eaves. The walls were really higher than 
they looked— 

Miranda shook her head in the old willful 
way. ‘Your roof makes one think of a little 
man swaggering in a big man’s hat. It 
comes down over his ears. It fairly ex- 
tinguishes him.” 

“Tt doesn’t extinguish Shipbroads!” Es- 
ther said. “‘Come in and see.” It was less 
an invitation than a challenge. 

They went through stone passages white- 
walled, and crossed by oak beams, proudly 
bared now. “All plastered over, when—” 
on the brink of utterance of that name 
Esther stopped herself, like a runner checked 
at the edge of a cliff. 

“When Hugh first came?” Miranda said. 
“Yes, I remember hearing that.” 

That the nervousness and_ shrinking 
seemed to be all Esther’s, did not quiet her 
nerves. The first rush of protecting gentle- 
ness that had gone out in welcome to her 
guest, moment by moment gave way to 
the old sense of rivalry. Never otherwise 
could Esther have yielded to the temptation 
to vaunt her prize, Shipbroads—outward 
and visible sign of that old conquest. Surely 
Miranda must see for herself the greater 
beauties. 


In the Candle’s Gleam 


But, as Miranda went from room to room, 
she gave no sign of fastening hungrily 
on the quaintness and the beauty that one 
might think (considering alt) would mean 
more to her than to any other. The unsee- 
ing brightness of her eyes seemed to rest 
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on these things without reporting them to 
her brain. Still she followed her guide 
with tranquil, unmoved face. Wait till 
they should reach that upper chamber— 
but not yet. That should come last when 
the light was grayer. When they couldn’t 
see each other’s eyes too clearly. 

Up and down, from room to room, on 
different levels. In a dim passage, Miranda 
tripped at an inequality. 

“Oh, I ought to have warned you. These 
floors are full of pitfalls.” Esther said it, 
fatuously, as in contempt for the spirit 
level and the stranger foot. 

“How quickly the light goes here,’ the 
visitor said. 

She, was told, “It is always dark up here 
long before it’s dark downstairs. The 
overhanging eaves shut out the light.” 

When they came to what Esther called 
the ‘‘captain’s cabin,” they stood in dusk 
under the heavy transverse beam of a raft- 
ered ceiling, dark with age. A maid went 
by with candles. Esther took one, saying 
some people were so barbaric as to tell her 
she ought to put in electric light. ‘Imagine 
electric light at Shipbroads!” She lifted 
the candle high. “You see that wainscot 
with the little paneled door and the linen 
pattern above. Well,” a thrill came into 
her voice, “I’ve found out something lately 
about all this oak—”’ 

Miranda wasn’t listening. She stood, half 
turned away, staring down at the corner. 
““What’s this?” she said. 

A heap of something brown flung against 
the corner joist that came up from the foun- 
dation, through the floor and through the 
ceiling to the roof. The dark-colored hillock 
showed on the white matting with that some- 
thing unpleasant in any unverified thing 
that gets into a well-kept house. Was it 
merely earth? And if so how had it come 
there? Something the dogs had brought 
indoors? Esther sniffed the air, arriving 
at no better knowledge. 

“Dust,” Miranda said. Then leaning 
down: “It’s like a heap of grated choco- 
late.”’ She put her hand out. 


“Don’t touch it!” Esther drew her 


away. “TI’ll send a servant.” Hastily, she 
opened the next door. ‘‘ You haven’t been 
in here yet.” 


The light of the single candle seemed lost 
in this room. A ceiling as high as that in 
the captain’s cabin was low—and showing 
an open-timbered roof. 

An effect of amplitude and peace. 
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They stood there saying nothing. 

In the silence, a little noise—like a fairy 
saw. 

“This used to be the lowest room in the 
house.” 

“T remember,” Miranda said, as though 
she had lived here in old days. In a sense 
she had. 

Esther remembered too: Miranda con- 
valescent in a long chair on the lawn at 
Ardingly Manor. Her girl-friend beside her. 
Not obtrusively more devoted after Hugh’s 
appearance on the scene, yet showing an 
uncanny skill in hitting on the times when 
he was there—a casual-seeming, unfailing 
presence. The silent duel between the two 
girls. Hugh, all-unconscious—absorbed in 
Miranda. His nearest approach to realizing 
the pretty friend from the Rectory had been 
that day he invoked Esther’s aid to get 
Sir James away— to help the lover to an 
hour alone with Miranda. Esther’s anguish 
of acquiescence. The return of those two 
radiant ones. 

That was the first day Esther heard of 
Shipbroads—all its merits summed in being 
the house Miranda would love. Hugh be- 
side her. His bright head bent over her 
drawing book. “This is the gate... 
You come up the path. This is how it 
looks.” He exaggerated the roof. Yet 
Miranda never found a fault in it then. He 
made diagrams of each floor. No room but 
Miranda knew. They discussed changes, 
for the most part reversions to an older 
order, as in this room where two windows 
had been bricked up from the times of the 
window tax. He had opened them east 
and south. And still he was afraid— 
Miranda had been so spoilt. ‘“Spoilt?” Yes 
by sleeping in the garden. She had got the 
better of her illness so. Her room at Ship- 
broads might seem too low for eyes that 
had looked all summer on the stars. But 
in every other way that room was the room, 
he said, for Miranda’s dreams. 

Then the day he cut across the fields 
and came running up the garden. Esther 
could see that look of -his shining still 
—his hat in his hand, his head held 
high. The tall figure borne along with 
a resilient lightness, more boy than man, 
in the moment of action and of gladness at 
nearing the goal. The goal, a smiling wel- 
come in the sun—smiling at the vigorous 
on-coming beauty that was hers—smiling, 
till she caught Esther’s eye. Esther drew 
her breath against that edge of pain again— 
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the agony of self-betrayal. She had not 
suffered herself to leave them instantly. 
Too much like being shown the door and 
meekly going. She had stayed while Hugh, 
flushed, bright-eyed, triumphed over the 
low ceiling. More space above it than in 
the room below! “I’m having the whole 
blessed thing out!” Through a trap-door 
he had climbed into the attic. The dust of 
ages. “Cobwebs in festoons like Spanish 
moss. A roof magnificently timbered. 
I am throwing all that upper space into 
your room, Miranda.” His laughing parody 
of the builder: ‘‘Couldn’t be done, sir! 
The tons on tons weight of stone couldn’t 
be sustained, sir, if those cross timbers, 
flooring the attic, sir, were lifted.’” Mod- 
ern builders, men of no imagination. Hugh 
dismissed them gleefully. ‘They merely 
don’t know how solidly the old fellow’s 
built.” More diagrams. “Like this at 
present.” When Miranda came, she would 
find it so, and so. Oh, very clearly 
Miranda had seen this room with her 
mind’s eye and known it for the bridal 


chamber. So it had been. For another 
bride. 
“What is that?” Miranda asked. 
“What?” 
“That sound.” 


“T don’t hear anything. Some people 
don’t like this room,” Esther went on. 
“They’d as soon sleep in a college hall, 
they say. I don’t mind it.” So she masked 
a pride of possession scarcely decent. But 
great as the space was, those presences 
filled it . . . they were crowding Esther 
out. Again that sense of having to assert 
herself against Miranda. The need seized 
her to emphasize her place here; to show 
that she had set her mark on this particular 
room. 

“T’ve improved it, I think, just lately.” 
She lifted the candle to the central beam. 
“You see those two deep notches? And 
here, at the end, the auger-holes and mor- 
tices? They tell a wonderful story.” 
Esther’s sailor brother had read these 
marks as though they had been chapters 
out of one of his naval histories. “This 
oak has been in strange places! It’s gone 
about the world, ploughing its way through 
salt water. It’s been warped in hotter 
suns than any England knows. That long 
split—perhaps that came of charging into 
icebergs in the dark. It has seen the great 
storms. Perhaps battles, too. That stain 

. who knows. . ? It’s all old ship’s wood.” 
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Miranda’s eyes shone. “So far inland?”’ 

“Far enough now. But not so far in 
old days. The estuary of our little river 
was a navigable channel once. The Roman 
galleys used to come as far up as the castle.” 
Esther pointed to the central support. 
“That battered old king post may have 
gone out to meet the Armada! And then 
one of these modern builders comes and 
overlays all that history with his petti- 
fogging blocks and braces!” 

Everyone of those queer-shaped holes 
had been filled in when Esther came here— 
filled with new oak-stained dark to match 
the old. An outrage. Worse than a Rus- 
sian censor’s blacking out the finest pages 
of a contraband book. 

“There it is again!’’ Miranda said. They 
listened. 


The Little People 


“Oh, you mean the rats. I’m so used to 
them I don’t hear them any more. The 
builder, who raised the ceiling, stuck in a 
great new beam—a smooth, machine-made 
thing—the whole length of the room under 
that old cross-beam. An intolerable eye- 
sore. It couldn’t help being so staring new, 
poor thing! You can’t get hand-hewn 
oak any more. But the new beam wasn’t 
even chamfered. Edges sharp as a hatchet. 
I had it out two years ago. No pompous 
big-wig builders meddling! Our little 
local people got that and all the other 
new bits, out. The relief when they’d 
finished.” 

A faint filing filled the pause. 

“Your ‘little people’ don’t seem quite 
to have finished yet.” 

“You mean—the rats?” She laughed. 
“Tn all old houses—.” Her eyes swept her 
handiwork. ‘‘Not an inch of oak in the 
place now less than centuries old.” 

“Wrecked ships!’”’ Miranda said. 

“Ships come home.” Characteristically 
Esther evaded the grimmer implication. 

“Ships are not like men and women,” 
persisted the other. “A ship that’s sea- 
worthy goes again to sea.” 

She was jealous! She must pick flaws! 
“Experts say: ‘A perfect piece of old 
England!’” 

They had stood for that instant in a 
silence unbroken by any human accent. 
But sound there was. Slight, surreptitious. 
The mean scratching and gnawing of vermin. 
The mistress of Shipbroads blew the final 


blast of triumph. ‘There’s not a false note 
in the whole house now.” 

Again that slow insistent grate, grate— 
gnawing, filing. Following hard on the 
woman’s boast, there was a hint of obscure 
insult in the small insolence of vermin. 
Their very pettiness penetrated Esther’s 
inflated satisfaction like a pointed tooth. 
She dropped her eyes to the little schoolgirl 
figure going to and fro under the banded 
shadow. A wave of pity broke over Esther. 
Poor storm-tossed Miranda—facing that 
tornado in Parliament Square tomorrow. 
No. No. On a flood of shame at her own 
meanness, Esther was lifted out of “the 
shallows and the miseries” of rivalry. 
She set the candle down and drew Miranda 
to the window. They looked out at the tall 
cypress spreading voluminous Victorian 
skirts, untarnished by the autumn. Yet all 
the air was full of the scent of fallen leaves. 
Pungent, tonic, penetrating—the quintes- 
sence of the fall came flooding through the 
window. 

Miranda breathed it in. ‘‘How good!” 
she said. She leaned out till she caught the 
glitter of silver. The moon had risen as 
high as the upper reaches of the cypress— 
caught there like a crescent in a woman’s 
loosened hair. 

Miranda called to mind “that dear in- 
consequent saying of Mrs. Browning’s, 
‘The best place in the house is the leaning 
out of the window. Not but what the house 
is beautiful,” she said, quick to recall a pos- 
sible slight. “Beautiful beyond saying.” 

“You feel that?”’ Esther asked eagerly. 

“T feel it is part of the fields and part 
of the woods. That shows it’s a nice house,” 
she answered in her unemotional way. 

They leaned together over the low sill. 

“Miranda, I didn’t ask you to come for 
nothing. I wanted you to see and feel this 
beauty. I wanted so much to show you 
how good it is to live away from cities, in 
a house you can love. It’s such a waste 
of the beauty there is in the world, for people 
like you not to . . . not to cherish it. One 
mustn’t wait till one is too old. A house 
has to grow as well as a garden. Three 
hundred years weren’t enough here. I 
was ten years making it fit’”—(she saved 
herself from ‘“us’’)—‘‘making it fit me. 
And, Miranda, I’ve found a house for 
you!”’ 

“For me!’’ A house would seem to be 
as little needed by this creature as a cavern 
or a mountain peak. 
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“Yes, I want you to stay to-night, and 
let me drive you there to-morrow.” 

“‘T mustn’t do that,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“T have to be in London tomorrow.” 

Esther couldn’t face the issue yet. 
She talked on, with a feverish enthusiasm, 
about the possibilities of this other old 
house she’d found; about the need of 
every woman for a house of her own. With- 
out it, a woman was like a picture without 
a frame—without a wall to hang upon. 


She sang the joy of gardens. The need to’ 


make some corner of earth smile—to make 
some spot perfect before you die. 

“That’s my ambition, too,” said the 
other. “Only I am less modest than you. 
I want, not only here and there a corner. 
I want all the beautiful earth to smile.” 

“We can’t re-make the world.” 

“We must. Wecan.” Inthe pause again 
with pygmy saw and file—that ghostly 
carpentering. Miranda turned to listen. 
Then suddenly, ‘‘Let us go back, into the 
room where that strange stuff lies in the 
corner.” 

“Why? We. . don’t know what it is—” 

““That’s areason for finding out,” Miranda 
laughed. ‘I believe you’re afraid of it.” 

Of course Esther wasn’t afraid. ‘Only 
it looks—horrid.”’ 

They took the candle in. Miranda 
stooped, thrust down her hand and the 
sifted stuff rained out between her fingers. 
“T thought so. It’s sawdust. Your ‘little, 
local people’ have gnawed a new passage.” 

“But all that! Where in the world does 
it come from?” While they looked, the 
dressing-bell rang. 

The slight chill in the air since sunset was 
not enough to account for the wood fire 
burning in the ingle of the dining-room, 
Esther acknowledged that as they sat down. 
“Pure vanity,” she said, smiling. “‘The 
old fireplace looks so nice lit up.” 

The rather silent meal was nearly finished, 
and Esther had told the servant he might 
go. The door closed behind him, and the 
two women looked down a little self-con- 
sciously into their plates. Suddenly they 
were facing each other with wide scared eyes. 
A report had rung out like a gun-shot in 
a cavern. Then,among the troop of second- 
ary concussions—plunging, colliding echoes 
—came a full-throated roar out of the great 
chimney. The thunder of it seemed to 
make its progress down a stair, rattling, 
crashing, uttering fresh explosions, step 
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by step, till it met the final shock of impact 
with the earth. Not to end there. It 
wrestled as with an enemy. It escaped. 
It burrowed—running along under the 
house. It kept muttering a subterranean 
anger down there. Over the ingle end of 
the room had fallen a rain of broken brick, 
pieces of mortar, dust and soot and grit. 
Where the sparks of a fire had risen, the 
evening air was blowing in. The back of 
the ingle showed a mouth of blackness gap- 
ing on the night. 
The old chimney had fallen. 


Outside, dogs were barking and servants 
were running about unmindful of usual 
duties, usual deferences. Men shouted ex- 
citedly as they came running up from the 
stables with a lantern and a carriage lamp. 
The moonlight showed clearly enough the 
amorphous ruin of what had stood and 
served so long. But the sight of the wrecked 
chimney had no such power to set nerves 
jangling as the long thunder of the fall. 

The effect of some sharp physical jar 
is often to shatter hesitations and to break 
through barriers that seemed built to out- 
face death. Through the fierce cudgeling 
of the senses, instead of shrinking and sub- 
mission, comes a strange and alien freedom. 
Locked doors open silently and for one 
memorable hour the most trammeled soul 
stands free. 

As the two stood there they took hands. 
Who made the motion first, neither knew. 
They leaned close. They talked in whispers. 

“Come away,” Miranda said. ‘ Nothing 
can be done until tomorrow.” 

Tomorrow! The word made a breach 
in Esther’s thought wider than the gaping 
blackness that had been the ingle nook. 

“Miranda, I’ve heard.” 

“Heard—?” 

“What you want to do tomorrow. 
Listen,” she crushed the thin hand. “I’ve 
waked each morning since I knew, with 
a sense of disaster. What I’ve thought— 
what is it, dreadful, that’s hanging over me? 
Then, when I was fully awake, I knew. 
You—won’t doit. You'll stay here tonight 
and tomorrow.” 

“No,” Miranda said, “I have to go.” 

Esther caught her breathinasob. “ Your 
father—you used to care for your father. 
What would he have thought?” 

“T ‘hope he would have understood.” 
“You know he would have gone mad at 
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the idea. He would have done anything 
rather than see you. . He would have 
shut you up—Miranda, he would rather 
have seen you dead.” 

“War has divided many families.” 

“War! A sickening struggle in the streets. 
You, pushed and dragged. Bruised, flung 
about. Oh, I’ve read about these raids.”’ 

“And you haven’t minded before? 
You’ve sat here safe and happy?”’ 

“What could I do? What can you do?” 
Esther held the thin hand tighter. “A little 
slight creature, a wind would blow away.” 

She used to be delicate, she admitted. 
Not now. That was one of the many mir- 
acles. The new need for strength had cured 
her of her ills. 

“Has it cured al/ the old pain?” the other 
woman cried. ‘‘Has it cured remembering?” 

“Cured or set aside,” Miranda answered. 
“T have better things to think of now.” 
Then she told what. How the Vision 
Splendid (a world lifted out of the mire of 
ages) had shone through all the gloom and 
mists and saved her from despair. 

A beautiful dream! Esther could under- 
stand that. But the hideous reality! 


“Oh, I’ve been hearing—in these sickening 
encounters more than one, you know it’s 
true, more than one has been horribly in- 


jured. Kicked—.’’ Esther shuddered. 

“Two women have died,” Miranda said. 

“And for what!” the other burst out. 
“Tf it’s coming, this change—it will come.” 

“Do you know why it will come? Be- 
cause those two were ready to show the way. 
And because others are ready to follow.” 

“Not you—not you! Oh, my dear, I 
think of you when you were little.” Esther 
was crying. ‘All that care and worship. 
To end like this. You. You of all women 
on the earth.”” When, before, she had spoken 
of Sir James, her heart kept saying Hugh. 
And now her tongue was shaping the name 
that had divided them. ‘‘Hugh,” she whis- 
pered, “what would Hugh have said?” 

Miranda put out her hand to ward the 
question off. Andthen: “He was the most 
chivalrous man I ever knew.”” She seemed 
to think the question answered. 

The other drew a quick breath. 
randa, it seems you’ve got to know.” 

Something in Esther’s face made the other 
woman drop her eyes. “Believe me—it 
doesn’t matter. Not now.” 

“Oh, that shows!” 

“Hush! It’s all done with.” 

“Only because it hurt you beyond bearing.” 


“ Mi- 


“No. Because I see life is a finer thing 
than anyone ever told me.” 

“‘That’s the sort of empty generality peo- 
ple fly to when the particular good has failed 
them. Inever thought I’d find myself tell- 
ing you. But I can’tlet you go through with 
this ghastly plan of yours. Her voice went 
down. “You won’t dare to take into that 
kind of struggle the woman Hugh loved.” 

Again that motion setting aside, soothing. 

“Oh,-you’ve got to know. He never 
cared for me as he cared for you. That was 
my punishment. For not playing fair. I 
made him think—oh, Miranda. I lied and 
lied and lied.” 

The small figure shrank for the first time. 
“My hands weren’t clean either. I don’t 
like remembering how badly we behaved to 
each other.” 

“We must remember this once.” 

“Why? After all women used to think 
all was fair in love and war.” 

“Love! You call it love! Well, you’ve 
got to know. Love did come. But after. 
I’d have married anybody.” 

“ Don’t! 9? 

“You despise me for that?” 

“Tt’s so much worse,” Miranda said, 
“than anything that can happen to us to- 
morrow.” 

Esther winced sharply. The speech had 
cut her like a whip lash. ‘Oh, it’s all very 
well for you!—You weren’t a poor parson’s 
daughter, one of six scrambling after hus- 
bands! You hadn’t been made to feel, since 
you were twelve, that the only refuge from 
the misery of governessing was to get some 
man to marry you. You weren’t afraid 
of hardships, afraid of poverty, afraid of 
loneliness—afraid of life. Deathly, deathly 
afraid.” Her voice broke. ‘If you’d been 
looking out all your youth for shelter—” 
she fell into a passion of weeping. ‘No. 
You had everything. That was how I made 
it seem right. And my wickedness pros- 
pered so!” She hung for a moment to her 
first realization of the strangeness of the 
years behind. “I don’t know what I’m 
made of. For I’ve been happy here.” 

“No one,” said Miranda gently, “could 
be with Hugh and not be happy.” 

The other struggled to regain a footing 
on some coign of justification. ‘After all, 
what was a good marriage for me, would 
have been a come down for you.” 

Miranda shook her head: ‘‘ We were both 
right so far. To have his love was to have 
the best that love can bring.” 
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How she said that! “So... they 
haven’t made you forget him, then?” 

“Forget?” 

Never till she died should Esther, in her 
turn, forget the accent of that word. “I’d 
like you to believe,” she said, “I didn’t 
realize how much you cared, till—” 

“Till I turned against you so venomously. 
Oh, that was a muddy bit of road!” 

“But now’”’—Esther looked at her with 
miserable eyes. ‘Now, I’ve found shelter. 
And you are out in the storm.” But it 
wasn’t Miranda who shivered. ‘Let us get 
our cloaks,” said Esther. They put them 
on in the hall. “ You don’t need your hat.” 
But Miranda kept it in her hand. They 
walkel in silence round the house. A group 
of men still stood about the heap of ruin. 
Esther felt herself drawn away. The two 
went silently out at the gate and across the 
field. The moonlight lay white on the close- 
cropped grass. 


Safety 


Near the far gate, Esther stopped and 
looked round at Shipbroads. ‘We'll go 
back now.” 

Miranda seemed to hesitate. But there 
Only a new 
tenderness. ‘‘I wouldn’t leave you to- 
night,” she said, “for anything but this.” 
She rode over Esther’s protest of “Too late 
to order the carriage—” ‘‘The people of 
the Inn will have one waiting.at the end of 
the lane.” Miranda opened the gate with 
Esther following hard— ‘I shall catch the 
10.15.” “TI can’t let you go!” Esther 
clung to her. ‘Listen. The woman he 
loved must not go out to meet that horror!” 

“Some of us must meet it. We shall drive 
it before us tomorrow!” The sharp face 
shone like a sword. 

“You'll drag in the dust the dignity 
that was dear to Hugh!” 

“Try to understand. I never knew what 
dignity was till I learned it in this service.” 

‘“‘_To stand in the street and be hooted 
at—! The struggle. The fighting—” 

The low voice breaking in was stern to 
hardness. ‘‘You and I, Esther, didn’t 
shrink from a struggle of a meaner sort.” 

“Say what you like about me. He played 
fair. For his sake, stay awhile, under his 
roof. You belong here,” Esther said brok- 
enly. “The-old house is a shrine. Every- 
thing in it and about it that was dear to 
him—I’ve tended and cherished them, 
everyone. But I know he meant them all 


was no yielding in her face. 
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for you. Be generous. Come back. Think 
it’s Hugh who’s asking you.” 

“You live too much in the past, here,” 
said the other gently. ‘You don’t see 
there’s a glorious present waiting a little 
way down the road.” 

“Don’t look down the road.” She turned 
to go back. One hand held the gate open. 
“Think that just over the meadow Hugh 
is waiting.” 

“T didn’t find him there.” She turned 
suddenly. “Shall I tell you where I found 
him? Out in the thick of the strife.” 

“Hugh!” The heavy gate slipped out 
of Esther’s hold. It clanged between them. 
“Hugh!” 

“T can only tell you he has never been 
so near me since—we parted, as he has been 
these last two years. Whenever my weak- 
ness needs him I feel him at my side. I 
hope you are not hurt to have me say that?” 

The other woman stood in tears. “I 
seem to see you,” she whispered, “as you'll 
be tomorrow. A bit of human drift in the 
storm: the police striking you down.” 

“T don’t think I shall be struck down.” 

“You imagine you can prevent it!” 

“The horses are good creatures. I under- 
stand horses.” 

» “What good is that when angry men are 
riding them?” 

“T shall take the horses by their bridles.” 

“You don’t think that will stop the men?” 

“The men are human.” 

“T’ve heard that even good men, in 
crowds, aren’t quite human. Besides— 
there are the loafers—the hooligans.” 

“Even they are men. It is partly for their 
sake we go. Besides it wouldn’t matter, 
now, if they were wild beasts. We must go 
out to meet—whatever comes.” 

“Good-bye then. I shall never see you 
again. OhI was so sure if you knew he loved 
you, that would save you! Iwas ready—I am 
ready if, for Hugh’s sake, you'll do what I 
ask for, I’ll do anything, anything for you.” 

The white face leaned over the gate. 
“Why not come with me?” Miranda said. 

“With you!” 

“Tf we stood side by side tomorrow, we 
should wipe out that old dishonor.” 

Esther had fallen back. A good yard lay 
between her and the dividing gate. “You 
know,” she said, with forced quietness, “‘it 
isn’tinme. Youmightas well ask that rabbit 
scuttling to its burrow. Oh, yes, I’m very like 
the rabbit.” Her eyes turned home. The 
gatehadswungopenagain. Close toEsther’s 
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shrinking, Miranda’s face was shining with 
a light greater than the moon can give. 

“Yes, why not? Come with Hugh and 
me.” She stood there, with that terrible 
brightness in her face, holding out her hand 
and saying, “Come.” 

For one instant the other stood staring, 
fascinated. Dizziness made her seem to 
waver. The faint forward motion was 
checked and turned. The dilated eyes 
scoured the field of vision. Shipbroads 
swam in view. In its shadow-filled hollow 
the steep-pitched roof showed in the moon- 
light paler than by day. A flood of grati- 
tude for the safety waiting there broke over 
the woman. She heard the carriage in the 
lane. She never so much as looked back. 
She ran across the meadow with hands out- 
stretched like a fugitive praying shelter. 

In bed that night, with curtains back and 
windows wide as always, she stared up at 
the rafters. 

“Kind, kind,” she said. And: ‘Keep 
me safe.” 

The little carpenters were busily sawing 
and filing when she finally fell asleep. 





Under His Roof 


No dreams, but in the middle of the night 
she woke again to that sense of imminent 
disaster. What was it? It had come with 
a vague unnerving noise . . . a noise that 
echoed still. Oh, yes, the chimney had 
fallen. Miranda had fallen. Trampled 
under iron hoofs. Would to God Miranda 
had stayed here in safety, under the roof 
Hugh meant should shelter her. 

But what was the matter with the roof? 
The woman lying under the rafters, caught 
her breath. Was it some trick of moon- 
light that made the timbers look askew? 
The ceiling sagged like the ceiling of one’s 
cabin in a gale. Again that mysterious 
noise. A grating, a harsh sliding. The 
woman lay as still as the mice an@ rats. 
She had no illusion of being the victim of 
a nightmare. She knew herself awake 
in every sense and quick in every nerve. 
She saw the king-post sway like a drunken 
man. An oaken buttress shot out. It fell 
crashing to the floor. 

The tons on tons weight settled slowly 
down. 

A glimpse of stars—a blow—a blackness. 





“T seem to see you,’ Esther whispered, “as you will be tomorrow: a bit of human drift in the storm, 
the police striking you down” 
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**A woman who minds her own business”’ 
seems, offhand, a very inadequate de- 
scription of a great actress and a very 
lovely woman, but read this article and the 
force of the characterization will appear 


HE dominant motif of Maude 
Adams’ life is minding her own 
business. She’s an actress, and 


holds to the old-fashioned notion that her 
place is behind the footlights, and not on 


Fifth Avenue; that she appears to better 
advantage in the breeches of Peter Pan 
than in smart Parisian frocks; and 
she prefers a romp with her big 
St. Bernard, “Meta,” down at 
Sandygarth Farm, to the most 
select social function. 

So far, she has rigidly ad- 
hered to the mode of living 
she set for herself when she 
first began to hide bebind her 
art and foreswore all temp- 
tations to be dragged into 
prominence save upon -her | 
mimic stage. 

Miss Adams is never seen 
on the street, in the park, or 
in the shops. Her name is 
never mentioned among “those 
present”’ at matinees, Professional 
Women’s League bazaars, Actors’ 
Fund benefits or the many other 
gatherings to which stage folk flock. 


Photographs by 


Since she was graduated from John  serony, ¥.'. 


reo 9 r ~] Ve as z ¥ . ¢ . ” . 
Drew’s company, she has never at Miss Adams as Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet.” Her favorite 


tended one of his premiers, and she 
never enters a theater other than 
the one in which she is at the time playing. 
Yes; once last season she went to the 
New Amsterdam. Mr. Frohman had seen 
“The Pink Lady” and was sure the prin- 
cipal comedy character would please her. 
Miss Adams promptly bought a seat in the 
gallery and enjoyed the play with the other 
gods—who, unluckily for them, had no ink- 
ling of her identity. 
A color scheme of dull gray or black is 
almost invariably adhered to by Miss 





photograph (lower picture) 


Adams when on the street. Over her head 
she sometimes throws a shawl, but prefers 
a little round cap, and her entire get-up is 
distinctly severe. Her style in dress has 
hardly altered since 1900; ‘she knows ab- 
solutely nothing of the prevailing modes; 
and the sheath gown and pannier skirt are 
unknown quanities in the algebra of her 
wardrobe; and, as for jewelry, if she pos- 
sesses any, she seldom, if ever, wears it. 
The one woman from whom Miss Adams 
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accepts invitations is Mrs. Thomas Hast- 
ings, the architect’s wife. Mrs. Hastings 
is the president of the Ladies’ Four-in-hand 
Driving Club and was the first to teach Miss 
Adams to drive and encourage her 
in riding—a delight to which 
she still clings. In Mrs. 
Hastings’ home, Miss 
Adams often dines, stipu- 
lating, however, that 
none but the immediate 
family are to be present. 
And here her social ac- 
tivities end. 

She cares as little for 
equal suffrage as she does 
for dinner gowns, and she 
couldn’t tell the names of the 
box-holders at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House if her hope 
of heaven depended upon its 
correct recital. 

But with every detail of 
her art she is on delight- 
fully intimate terms, 
and, curiously enough, 
it is the mechanism of 
the stage—the intri- 
cacies of the stage 
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concluded without a serious mishap, was 
incredible; those who saw that first per- 
formance remember one that was almost 
flawless. And Joan, who had apparently 
given no heed to her own lines or 
stage business, was the calmest 
figure in the pageant. 
Anincident happened 
in connection with the 
performance before 
the Yale students 
that is worth repeat- 
ing here. ‘Miss 
Adams is diffident to 
a degree. When she 
was a very young lady, 
she suffered so keenly 
from embarrassment that 
she has made it one of the 
tenets of her creed to put at 
ease similarly afflicted young 
persons at any cost. The 
president of the Yale Univer- 
sity Dramatic Club was in- 
vited to call upon Miss 
Adams to arrange prelimi- 
nary details of the play 
selected. As he was 
ushered into the recep- 








carpenter and scenic ae eee tion room, he stumbled 
| 4 as she appeared in : 
artist—that interest her . “L’Aiglon” over furniture, blushed 





most and upon which she is 
peculiarly well informed. Gordon Craig is 
no more of an enthusiast upon the subject 
of stage-lighting than is she. Miss Adams 
once sent to Vienna for a color effect that 
was used in one play at one performance. 
This open-air presentation of Schiller’s play 
was a fair example of Miss Adams’ industry 
and endurance. When she first inspected 
the stadium, two weeks before the perform- 
ance, she discovered that the architect had 
provided no means of lighting the amphi- 
theater and had made no arrangements for 
water. She immediately installed her own 
electric plant and tapped the nearby water 
mains with smaller pipes for her temporary 
theater. Then she began rehearsals, work- 
ing sixteen hours a day, coaching the super- 
numeraries, teaching the soldiers how to 
ride their mounts, giving orders to’ the 
electricians, and instructing the herders in 
charge of the sheep used in the spectacle. 

At midnight on the eve of the perform- 
ance, she was still directing the prelimi- 
naries of the morrow’s exhibition.” Chaos 
reigned. That a performance would be 
attempted within twenty-four hours and 






purple, and with a 
whispered “How are you?” sank 
into a seat. Miss Adams smiled in spite 
of herself, but promptly answered, ‘‘I hope 
that I am half as well as you look ;” and 
before long the two were chatting like old 


_ friends. 


Miss Adams is pre-eminently a kind wo- 
man. Every one associated with her re- 
ceives the same cheerful greeting and no one 
iu trouble need ask for her aid; it is theirs 
before the request can be formulated. There 
used to be an old doorkeeper, at the stage 
entrance of the Empire Theater, who was as 
well known to the passers-in and out as is 
Mayor Gaynor to the newspaper boys who 
frequent New York’s City Hall. One dayhe 
was taken sick and his place was filled by 
another. Miss Adams learned that the old 
chap had lost his position and made a hur- 
ried search for him, tracing him, at last, 
to an East Side tenement. It was long after 
midnight when she found him. He was very 
ill and was being taken care of by his faith- 
ful wife as best she could. Doctors and 
nurses were immediately summoned and 
every possible comfort provided; and the 
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next morning, and the next, and the next 
came Lady Bountiful—and every day, until 
the sufferer died, a month later. 

For sixteen years, Robert Eberle was in 
Charles Frohman’s employ as business 
manager. He was a man who has 
spent his life in theatricals; he 
was a favorite in the Frohman 
household and was given one of 
the first positions at the begin- 
ning of each season. Last year 
he was sent out as acting manager 
of the ‘Passers-By” company. 
Late in the season, he was taken 
ill and left in a hospital in South 
Bend, Ind. Miss Adams was play- 
ing in the West at the time, and 
hearing of Mr. Eberle’s illness 
—though several hundred miles 
from the hospital—left her 
company on Saturday night, 
went to South Bend, spent 
Sunday at the sick man’s 
bedside, and, leaving orders Ss 
for the best of medical treat- 
ment, returned to her work 
just in time to dress for her 
part on Monday night. A con- 
siderable share of Miss Adams’ 
income is pledged to private 
charity. Somewhere among 
her papers there is a list of pen- 
sioners which only her eyes 
have seen. No one has learned 
more about these recipients of 
her bounty than that they are 
old, destitute players and ac- 
quaintances of her childhood. 

The members of Miss 
Adams’ companies are gen- 
uinely fond of her, and, once 
a new production is safely 
launched, she is the meekest 
member of the organization, 
and is never above accepting 
advice and suggestions from 
the others; the source of the 
suggestion is seemingly of 
no consequence to her, if 
only it have value. 
The man who hauls 
the baggage into the 
theater may with 
safety offer counsel; 
the call-boy runs no 
risk in commenting 
adversely on the 
dramatic effect of a 
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She made Lady Babbie her own and immortal 
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certain scene; and should the second violin 
suggest to Miss Adams that her dress in 
the last act did not harmonize with the color 
scheme of the back-drop, she would thank 
him and cheerfully take the matter under 
serious advisement. 
Business pertaining to her pro- 
ductions is transacted in Miss 
Adams’ own office, in the Empire 
Theater building in New York. 
No name is on the door, and but 
a few of the daily passers-by sus- 
pect the identity of the occupant 
of this particular suite. Here 
she selects the members of her 
company, gives orders to scenic 
artists and costumers and at- 
tends to the thousand and one 
details that go to make up the 
daily routine of preparation. 
Until recently Miss Adams 
occupied a house in the city. 
She still holds title to the pro- 
perty, but it is down on Sandy- 
garth Farm, Ronkonkoma, Long 
Island, that she really lives— 
until the hot weather drives 
her up to her bungalow in 
the- Catskills. Sandygarth 
may with perfect propriety 
be called an estate. It 
measures well up in the 
hundreds of acres—some 
cultivated and some not; 
some wooded and some 
threaded with tiny 
streams. Sandygarth 
Farm is the real theater of 
Miss Adams’ day dreams. 
A kennel of St..Bernards 
and English sheep dogs 
is personally looked after 
by the mistress of the 
place, whose constant 
companion is the rough- 
coated “ Meta.” 

The most interesting 
room in the house is 
the library, simply 
furnished with Eng- 
lish and old Dutch 

solidity. Around the 

walls stand _ book- 
cases, shoulder high. 

The decorations are 

mainly souvenirs of 

Miss Adams’ jaunts 

in Europe and north- 
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ern Africa. In one corner is a Damascus 


Whenever Miss Adams goes abroad— 


blade, polished with its own history; ona whether to Chicago or to Cairo—she is 


shelf opposite the en- 
trance, squats a 
grinning Egyp- 
tian idol; es 
worked JkL- 


on the ib vag 
as 


. ee =. 
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* Phoebe Throssell in “Quality Street,” which " 
Barrie wrote for her 


wall, is an illuminated detail of 
mediaeval fresco from a 
Florentine chapel; above the 
books, running around the 
room, is a series of etch- 
ings, showing points of 
interest in a tour re- 
cently taken by the 
hostess through Egypt 
and the East. In the 
music-room is a self- 
playing piano with music 
rolls of Puccini and 
Debussy as well as 
those of Wagner and 
Beethoven. Miss 
Adams plays both the 
piano and the harp and 
strums occasionally on 
the guitar. She goes to con- 
certs when she can—choosing 
a classical program; in art she 
prefers the sober stand-bys to 
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attended by her secretary, the faithful 
Miss Boynton, who has been in her 
aN service long—so long that she 
. has become a true companion, 
a companion who is con- 
sulted upon every momen- 


tous question of costume 
or farm produce; who 
is present at the trial 
of ever stage effect 
and is the com- 
panion of every 
country drive; a 
true helpmeet in 
the small things 
of life as well as 

in the large. 
From this 
glimpse of 
Maude Adams, 
the woman, it 
is plain that 
she has clip- 
ped away the 
non-essen- 
tials; that she 
clearly dis- 
tinguishes 
between the 
fictitious and 
the real; that, 
lover of nature 
that she is, she 
is enabled to 
bring a freshness 


and spontaneity to her 


stage concepts, endow 
them richly and fully 
with the sunshine and 
the perfume of her 
meadows and her hills; 
that, as a lover of man- 
kind, her ambitions 
cannot be small, nor 
her triumphs petty; 
that, by pursuing 
the true things in 
life, her art cannot 
but be intelligent in 


its aims and well-rounded in 
its results; and, that, by brush- 
ing away trivialities and center- 
ing upon the things of true impor- 
tance she has adapted and 


ultra modern, bizarre color 4; she was in “The Jesters,” Specially prepared herself 
effects. produced at the Empire Theater for the work of stage por- 
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traiture—for it is in stage portraiture that after. her kind; and, no doubt, the fashion 
Maude Adams the actress excels. is right. Every actress who has visited 
In the long list of characters she America, from Ristori to Billie Burke, 
has paraded upon her platform of has had her individual man- 
mimicry, from Lady Babbie nerisms, and, by 
to Peter Pan, as the Duke whatever name 
in “L’Aiglon,” as Joan of they are called, 
Arc and Rosalind; in either tricks of 
‘Quality Street’’ and speech, or of 
“What Every Woman dress, or of 
Knows;” even before her movement, 
starring days, as Jessie in these man- 
“The Bauble Shop” and nerisms con- 
Suzanne Blondet in “The stitute the 
Masked Ball”—to say noth- individuality 
ing of the still earlier successes of her who pos- 
of Nell in “The Lost Paradise” sesses—or is 
and Dora in “Men and possessed by — 
Women ”’—it is always the char- them. By their 
acter repre- mannerisms, 
sented that — Photo by Moffat, Chicago then, shall 
stands out Her charming simplicity veknow 
. has found no rarer vehicle ; 

with cameO than her characterization of : them. 
Clarity; the wife in “What Every Miss Adams 
each one is Woman Knows” possesses a per- 
sonality that is 


an individ- 
ual _por- startlingly sensible 
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trait, “/ -~ and sincere, but it is her 
painted capacity for portraiture, the 
with dis- gift of receiving and assimilat- 
tinction, ing and representing individual char- 
under- acter, the craftsman’s sense of material 


standing, 
effect; each 
canvas is 
touched with 
her own 
personal- 
ity, as if 
she were 
unwilling to 
leave it with- 
out the familiar 
“MA.” I tie 
lower right-hand 
corner. 

It is the fashion 
to speak of 
Bernhardt 
as “‘di- 
vinely in- 
spired,” of 
Duse as 
“magnetic,” 


and the craftsman’s delight in the 
use of it—plus the mannerisms of 
the Woman—that give her por- 
traits a rank with those of Thack- 
eray and Raeburn; with Maeter- 
linck’s Melisande and the Carmen 
of Bresler-Gianoli; with the best 
of Cissy Loftus’ mimicries of yes- 
terday and the truest Scot in 
Harry Lauder’s repertoire of to-day. 
Paradoxically, her exclusiveness 
has made her the best known actress on 
the American stage. True, we of the 
street know nothing of Maude Adams’ 
mode of living; what she has for 
dinner, what she reads, or whether 
she prefers dumb-bells or punch- 
ing-bag. But, we do know that 
she eats 

Barrie was inspired when well, reads 
he wrote “Peter Pan’ for the heat 


Maude Adams nt pte 
of Nazimova exercises with some potent body-builder 
as “intense,” —else her voice would be less musical, 
and of others to the interpretations of her lines would be less illuminat- 
similar purpose—each ing, her characters less convincing as living personages. 
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From that eventful night at the Salt 
Lake City Theater, when, nine months old, 
Maude Adams was borne bawling to the 
center of the stage as the chief personage in 
“The Lost Child,” up to her recent re- 
appearance as Peter Pan; when, as a child 
of seven she played in J. K. Emmet’s 
“Fritz;”’ and, later, when the girl of nine- 
teen surprised friend and critic in “The 
Masked Ball;” when she stormed the 
citadel of stardom as Lady Babbie and 
since, in whatever character she has been 
seen, it has been the player and not the 
play that has left the impression. And, 
by her very absence from the public thor- 
oughfare, she has made her entrance upon 
the stage of more consequence, possessed 
it with an element of mystery that has 





Maude Adams 












lent additional enchantment to her por- 
trayals. 

Richard Wagner weaved the patterns of 
his most compelling harmonies while tramp- 
ing the bills with his faithful four-footed 
friend as his only companion; Maude 
Adams perfects and polishes her Maggie 
Wylies and Phoebe Throssells, her Peters 
and her Chanticlers, wandering through the 
woods and over the fields of Ronkonkoma 
with her shaggy-haired “‘ Meta”’ by her side, 
reincarnating her puppets into persons, 
persons that live and live fully and richly; 
persons of wit and fun, of fine humanity 
and enchanting grace; persons whose per- 
fected presentment upon the Empire stage 
are the results of greater things dreamed and 
done in secret down at Sandygarth Farm. 


Photo by White, copyright 1911, by Charles Frohman 


Only Maude Adams could have sustained to its top the rdle she made classic in “ Chanticler” 















My Money-Spoiled Husband 


A Woman's Story, from Actual Experience, of the Influence of Her 





Wealth Upon Her Husband 


By Mary Isabel Brush 


Iilustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


**Tf we only had plenty of money!’’ so many young couples say, or think. This 


true story will carry their cogitations farther. 
the enviable one that the world fancies it. 


HEN I was nineteen my mother 

\) \) sent me to visit in a small city a 

hundred miles from where we 
lived. My grandfather had just died and 
this sadness had followed closely on the only 
other hardship I had ever experienced. A 
sunny-faced boy and myself had fallen in love. 
As my father was dead, he went to my grand- 
father, and all over the house you could hear 
the old gentleman ordering him to get out. 

The boy’s salary was eighteen dollars a 
week, which he made in a law office. My 
grandfather said he was after my money 
and I felt that his following actions demon- 
strated this truth. He left the house with- 
out seeing me and, although I wrote him, he 
packed up his things and went West. 

My grandfather was a hard-headed, hard- 
handed man, with a lot of goodin him. He 
made his money in land, but. he had spent a 
long time first waiting for land values to rise 
in and around our city. His wife had had a 
most restricted life, so he made up his mind 
that all of the happiness she had lost should 
go to his granddaughter. He had bought 
me everything so far to make life satisfac- 
tory—an education in the most expensive 
school of our Middle Western city and a 
beautiful trip to Europe. Still, we were 
simple-minded people and provincial. 

On the second night of my visit, I stood by 
myself near the folding door inside the room 
of a public hall where a social was being held. 
Against the left-hand wall and apart from 
the chattering, fluffy groups, sat a girl and a 
young man. 
and very animatedly, until she began to 
speak. Then he settled his chin into his 
high collar and looked straight at her and he 
seemed genuinely interested and kind. His 
wide, bushy brows grew into an expectant 
frown of interest, and his straight mouth 
seemed flexibly ready to droop or smile. 
His black hair was brushed so smooth from 





He was doing all of the talking ~ 


The lot of an heiress is not always 
‘Give me neither poverty nor riches.”’ 


left to right over the dome of his head that 
it shone. His features were small for a 
man’s, but very regular and attractive. He 
wasslim and alert and fascinating and I knew 
that when he stood he would be tall. “I 
wish he would come here,” I said to myself. 

After I had joined a group in another part 
of the room, I looked up and he was coming 


tome. He was followed a step behind by a 
manIknew. He had asked to be presented 
to me! His name was Norman Paterson. 


We danced together and then we danced 
together again. He was the best waltzer 
I ever saw. In the intermission, he talked a 
great deal. He was a college man—Am- 
herst. At that time, he had a position as 
sales-agent for a large piano company and 
he was enthusiastic about his work. A man 
who had preceded him had risen to the posi- 
tion of sales-manager for the whole Middle 
Western division of the business. He had 
recently been taken into the firm. The 
opportunities were really exceptional. 

I knew when I first wished it that he 
would be presented to me. Everything 
always came that easily, except ence, when 
my lover-fled. Still, I was glad this man 
had no idea whoI was. One day, long ago 
when I was in school, I heard a girl I know 
say of me, “Did you ever see anything like 
the way Hilda Jordan thinks she owns the 
earth because she’s rich. Does she suppose 
people would call her beautiful, and report 
her engagement forty times in six months, if 
her grandfather didn’t send big subscriptions 
to everything and say they were from her?” 

I didn’t care. Somehow it didn’t seem 
true. I forgot that such could be the case 
for any reasons outside of myself. This 
night I made a decided note of the fact that 
I was a stranger to everybody here and that 
Norman had sought me for myself, and I 
was tremblingly happy. 

By the end of the week, we were engaged. 
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He got his firm to let him change his head- 
quarters to the city where I lived, which was 
the home of the main office. The way he 
proposed to me was to ask if I thought two 
people could live on eighteen hundred dol- 
lars a year. I started to tell him it would 
not be quite necessary, that I would one day 
have an income of fifty thousand dollars a 
year, and that I might now have an allow- 
ance. He said that since it wasn’t mine 
yet he would rather we stuck to his salary, 
and we could talk about that other when the 
time came. I was delighted and only made 
one stipulation, that we should go to Japan 
on our wedding journey. I wanted to sit 
under the cherry trees with my new hus- 
band, and let the white petals fall over us. 
He said it would take two-thirds of his salary 
and was not to be thought of. 

When I got home and told my mother the 
particulars, she lamented only that we 
couldn’t have more of a ceremony on ac- 
count of my grandfather’s death. She 
thought Norman perfect. We must go on 
some sort of decent wedding trip—at least 
to New York. She would give us that as 
part of her present. Norman reluctantly 
accepted and his firm gave him a week. 

My husband made me dress every night 
for dinner in the expensive hotel where we 
stopped and he ordered elaborately. We 
went to light opera in the evenings. He was 
so happy that he smiled allofthetime. “It 
is perfect, isn’t it?” he said. I answered 
“Yes,” for, although I had had in mind an- 
other sort of wedding trip three thousand 
miles away in some quiet nook, I had never 
dreamed of anything so wonderful as just 
having the society of Norman. With him 
for mine, it was all one to me whether we 
were in New York or Japan or at home. 

Before we were married, we had decided 
not to take a flat in any of the apartment 


houses owned by my grandfather’s estate..: 


The one we selected was on a side street and 
had a back porch and a fine fireplace in it. 
My mother had had all of our furniture 
moved in while we were away. It looked 
magnificent when we stepped into it for the 
first time, especially the rugs. 

But at the end of the first evening, a queer 
realization came over me. It was as if 
something had gone out. “Isn’t it per- 
fect?’’ I said to Norman, having a vague 
feeling that it was not. He had said the 
same thing on our last evening in New York 
with so much feeling that it made me almost 
indifferently sure of his happiness. Now he 


was here in the clothes he had worn, with 
the easy smile on his face, and he said, 
“Perfect’’;. but it was not the same. A 
spark had gone out of him and I missed it. 


A By-Product 


I had a sense of trouble that night. The 
next morning I woke up with it and for 
two years its shadow never left me. Nor- 
man was not as happy as he had been on his 
wedding trip, nor as amiable. If he was 
courteous, it was often with. the hollow, 
tired politeness of a salesman toward a cus- 
tomer at the end of a wasted hour. But 
frequently he was peevish. One evening at 
the end of four months, he sighed and said, 
‘Ah, hum, I wish I had a million dollars!” 

I brightened. ‘We shall have more than 


a million dollars, Norman. We might now 


have the income—” He flung his news- 
paper onto the floor. Neither of us spoke 
for half an hour. “Mother said,” I began 
again, “that she wishes you would let up a 
little in your work. She says she will take 
us out tonight in the machine for a fried 
chicken dinner in the country.” 

“Good Heavens, Hilda, I’ve got a living 
‘o make!” He spoke as if it was my fault. 
i had noticed little indications of discomfort 
before and hints that they were due, in 
some way, to me. 

I knew what was the matter. The whole 
situation seemed unfair. I had the money 
and he didn’t have a cent beyond what he 
couldearn. Still, he was the one, so decided 
by a social system, who should provide the 
income. I thought it was unfair, too, and 
without letting him know, I did what I 
could to turn all of his income to him. He 
gave me an allowance for the house. I 
bought most of his clothes with it. My 
mother gave me a monthly allowance, from 
which I kept the house, bought my own 
clothes, some of Norman’s and all sorts of 
things, like theater tickets, flowers and 
paid livery bills. When I got tired of doing 
my own work, I hired a girl from that allow- 
ance, too. Norman was nearly always at 
home in the evenings, but he was bored and 
not his old talkative, appreciative self. 

When my mother died at the end of 
two years, of course we moved into the 
big house. I kept her servants, which 
my husband’s income would never pay for. 
At the end of our first week in the old resi- 
dence, my husband gave me the house al- 
lowance as usual. He left it in a yellow 
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envelope with Hopkins. I hastily put it into 
a gold monogrammed envelope and sent it 
back. While dressing the next morning for 
breakfast, I thought that I must talk to him 
that night about the money. When I got 
downstairs he was waiting to talk to me. 
He was walking up and down, nervous and 
impatient. I thought often that he looked 
and behaved like an actor. 

“Since you are so very generous about 
your money, Hilda,” he began, before I had 
a chance to introduce the subject, “there is 
one thing I would let you do.” I was all 
pleased expectancy. “I would take a loan 
from you. There is a chance now for me to 
get into the firm if I had thirty thousand 
dollars. I ought to get the loan paid back 
in three years.” I signified my delight by 
hastening to the desk. He was apologetic 
as I handed him the check. “Of course, 
there is a chance for promotion right now to 
the position as head agent of this territory. 
But,” he relaxed, wearily, “I feel all worked 
and talked out. I hardly have the heart to 
go on with the drudgery.” I was sure that 
his ingratiating, charming ways could sell 
anything, but I was glad that he did not 
have to expend his energies thus. 

“For the rest,”’ he said, ‘I suppose it’s 
foolish for me to tie you down to what I can 
afford. Maybe we’d better go our own 
financial ways. You do what you wish with 
your money; I’ll pay what I can toward the 
household expenses and I’ll use the rest for 
myself.”’ I told him I should never be con- 
tent except with a joint account. He said 
that he could not imagine himself as using 
it. I told him that the money was there 
for him to command; that it did not repre- 
sent my notion of matrimony for one to have 
what the other could not afford. He said he 
would, if I approved, join a club. He had 
always wanted to and his income would pay 
for that now. I begged him to join two or 
three. It seemed as if we were rising to a 
more congenial understanding. It seemed 
as if we were preparing for a happiness like 
that of our wedding trip. 

We did not, however, fulfil the promise of 
that conversation. We did not rise out of 
the monotony of our apartment life, until 
one day, weeks later, when Norman said he 
would like to entertain two of the members 
of his firm from St. Louis, at dinner. 
“Had I better take them to the club?” 
he asked. 

“Bring them here,” I said. ‘‘ You are to 
bring friends home whenever you wish. 








Let me know beforehand, when you 
can.”’ 

I trimmed my table in bows of wide rib- 
bon, and American Beauties, and small 
white flowers. The room, gleaming with 
silver, looked very rich in the rose-shaded 
light. I could see expressions of surprise 
steal into the strange men’s faces. They 
evidently had no idea of the elegance in 
which one of their firm lived. I could see 
further a new look come into my husband’s 
eyes. It was one of gratification at being 
the dispenser of a rich man’s hospitality, of 
giving to another an entertainment which 
could be returned on no such scale. My 
husband took on the attitude of legitimate 
host of his own household, for the first time. 
He commanded the servants and ordered a 
different vintage of wine. 

When they had gone, the same exultant 
look remained on his face. He hurried over 
and hugged me in expression of gratified 
pride. It was just the sort of pleasure he 
had shown on his wedding trip. The occa- 
sion was illuminating to me. That kind of 
thing was what Norman liked. I registered 
a resolve to spare nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, in trouble and money, to keep him sur- 
rounded with it all the time. 


The Turning Point 


That entertainment marked the turning 
point in our lives. He never relinquished 
his position as head of the house after 
that. A certain barrier seemed to fade 
away between us. A certain relaxation 
came into his manner. A certain pleas- 
ure in existence came into his face and lit 
his eyes. ; 

In the course of a few weeks, it had be- 
come a regular thing with me to entertain as 
many as four parties in seven days. We 
gave the dinners at home and we got to run- 
ning out in machines to country clubs after- 
ward. We fell into the habit of sitting up 
very late. Once the firm sent messenger 
boys to every club in and around our city, 
with carbon copies of a document to show 
Norman in case he appeared. When we got 
home past midnight, there were eight tele- 
phone calls for him from the head of the 
firm. My husband, a little blear-eyed, sat 
on the edge of his bed and sighed, ‘Ho, 
hum, what a miserable sort of life to lead!” 

I had an apprehension that I was doing 
not just exactly right to Norman, myself, 
or the memory of my grandfather. Our 
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friends were not such as the latter would 
have me cultivate. They were the money- 
spending set and did not stand for that cul- 
ture and dignity which my grandfather had 
wished the family to attain. They bored 
me terribly. Norman got up very tired in 
the mornings and blasé and hoarse. This 
period of our lives stretched itself over five 
years, but I always think of it with a rushing 
fevered flow of memory. We lived hard. 

Norman never touched any of my money 
himself, but he got so he suggested what I 
ought to do with it for the dignity of my 
position. There was a rug for twelve thou- 
sand, which he thought would be a good 
purchase for the front hall. I ordered it 
over the telephone without even going to 
inspect it. He thought we should have 
some rare statuary. I began to search for 
it and sent for pieces on approval from 
Europe. He wanted fine pictures; I made 
a trip to Europe for them, accompanied by 
an expert. My husband said that he was 
too busy to go just then. He was anxious 
to have the residence known as one of the 
show places of the Middle West and he 
gave out that on certain days the public 
would be admitted to inspect it. 

The bills for sporting goods in those years 
seemed to me incredible. And the country 
club bills! We were spending $2,000 a 
month for flowers. I had to pay $1,200 a 
year to the cook and I had four different 
ones in six months. They could not stand 
the strain. As for me, I had to stand the 
strain of hiring and teaching each of them, 
as well as the houseman, the butler, the up- 
stairs and the downstairs servants. I broke 
down and was ordered to California. 

My husband became quite solicitous. 
He said that I should have a special car 
and a trained nurse. He felt that he him- 
self did not have time to go with me. 
The loneliness of that weary trip across the 
continent and the mad days preceding it! 
I wanted more than anything to get back 
to the quiet and economy and sanity of our 
first two years of marriage and I set myself 
the task of doing so. I devoted myself to 
getting strong and was able to return home 
in six months. When my husband met me 
at the station, he put his arm around me, 
looked into my face with that old trick of an 
anxious frown followed by a quick smile and 
he kissed me briefly. “Train’s late,” he 
said nervously. “We'll have to hurry 
home. I invited a few people in to greet 
you. And I haven’t been entertaining any 
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at home since you were gone. The servants 
seem to be up in the air. You’d better see 
how things are going.”’ I was so tired that 
I survived the evening only by stealing away 
for half an hour after dinner and lying down. 

It seemed, after that night, as if I was 
hardly to see him at all any more. He had 
fallen into the practice of going every 
two weeks to New York. The firm took to 
sending him, so he said, while I was away. 

He came home one day and told me of a 
letter from the husband of an old friend of 
mine down on the Ohio River, asking him 
to ahunting party. “I should sort of like to 
go,” I said, reflectively. We had been there 
together once before. “Didn’t they in- 
vite me?”’ 

“No,” he said, “it’s just a hunting 
party.” I helped get him off and then re- 
ceived a letter from my friend “seconding 
the invitation sent through her husband and 
mine.” 

It was a little thing, maybe, but the inci- 
dent almost made me sick. It set me won- 
dering to what extent he had been deceiving 
me. He actually had wished me not to be 
with him and probably many other times 
as well. I wondered why. The question 
crossed my mind: “Could there be another 
woman?” I was appalled even at the 
thought of such a thing, and yet it didn’t 
seem likely. He was always rushing one 
pretty woman after another and was 
frankly teased about it by our friends. 
There was Isabel Marvin, or Mrs. Meachem, 
or Mrs. Grover! 


I Begin to Suspect Him 


While he was away, I kept thinking 
about things and wondered if it would 
not be wise for Norman and me to 
take a belated wedding journey to Japan. 
Maybe on one of those expensive excursions 
such as he enjoyed we might, in the long, 
quiet days together, come to congenial 
companionship. I called up and engaged 
passage for a month from that day. 

When he returned, I met him at the head 
of the stairs to tel] the news. He was smil- 
ing pleasantly. I told him my plans. His 
pleasant look turned to a deep scowl. 

“What the devil do I want to go out there 
for with——” 

“With me, Norman?” I ventured. I 
felt very weak. He was getting much 
more outspoken in his feelings. A year 
ago, he would have made plausible excuses 
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for getting out of anything I wished him 
to do. 

“With all the work I’ve got piled up,” he 
finished. ‘Besides, can we afford it? 
We’ve been pretty extravagant, Hilda!” 
He always thought of the money we had 
spent, when something came up that he did 
not wish to do. 

“Norman,” I began and my throat was 
so dry I did not know whether I could finish, 
“when we were married did you think our 
life together would be like this? Does it 
mean that when people marry they never 
see anything of each other again.” I was 
very simple and in earnest. The scowl van- 
ished out of his face and he laughed. ‘‘ When 
you first knew me,” I said, taking heart, 
“you didn’t mind being with me. Yet 
my stone fronts didn’t have anything to 
do with that, for you didn’t know who 
I was.” 

My husband took a step forward, looking 
at me. “Don’t you ever think that,” he 
said, solemnly. ‘Don’t you ever think 
anybody inside a hundred miles of here 
failed to know you were the grand-daughter 
of James Travers, who owned half of the 
land on which this city is built.” 

I steadied myself against the frame of the 
door leading into my sitting-room. So that 
old argument was gone! “Then it was—the 
—the—money!” I faltered. 

He struck his square toe against the 
yellow leather of his satchel. “I hate 
your money!” I had turned his thoughts 
toward the days of his youth, when he had 
loved his work and planned to make his 
way in it, step by step, to the top. “‘When 
I married you, I loved you. At least there 
wasn’t anybody else. I guess I don’t know 
much about love.” I am certain this was 
true. He could not dissociate my personal 
charm from the charm of my money. Like 
most people of today, he loved wealth so 
much that it cast a glow for him over anyone 
who possessed it. 

Still if I loved him less than formerly after 
this revelation, there at least was not any- 
body else in my heart. I thought of him 
with a solemn tenderness and could not 
believe that he would in the end dis- 
appoint me. I was always thinking of 
the future and expecting it to bring some- 
thing fine. 

I had rather expected to move to Chicago 
sometime, into one of the fine places on 
the Lake Shore drive and to cultivate peo- 
ple who did interesting things. I thought 








I might get to be known as a patron of art 
and good measures and could entertain the 
celebrities who came to the city. I had 
imagined myself making a tour every year 
with my husband to certain points in 
Europe which we both found interesting. 
But my husband seemed to find complete 
satisfaction in the expensive pleasures of our 
money-spending set. 

“What would you think,” I asked, one 
morning, ‘“‘of giving a house party at the 
country place over Decoration Day?” 

“All right,’ he answered. He added, 
“Why not ask Mrs. Grover.” 

“T don’t think she’s here,’ I answered, 
“T think she’s down state.” 

“No she isn’t,” he protested. ‘“She’s 
here.” 

One afternoon during the house party, I 
happened to overhear Mrs. Grover and my 
husband planning a trip to New York. 
They were discussing the advantages of the 
different lines. Two days later, I got a let- 
ter from her saying, ‘Imagine my surprise 
when I got on the train to find Norman 
established there!” 

Things reeled before me and got small for 
a moment, and my tongue seemed to stick 
in the back of my throat. And yet I was 
not surprised at that letter. I had had my 
hints. He had not taken me down on the 
Ohio River trip because she was of that 
house party. He had not wanted me to go 
to New York with him, many times, because 
she would be there. As for Mrs. Grover, 
she would never do anything to endanger 
her social standing. She had written that 
letter to let me know that the meeting on 
the train was through no arrangement of 
hers 

As I lay in bed that night, I thought seri- 
ously about getting a divorce. The idea 
had crossed my mind before, but I always 
shuddered away from it. And yet I was a 
young woman, and I knew that when I got 
over the bruises and the regrets, I would 
have just as much capacity for enjoying a 
happy life as when I was a young girl. 
Nevertheless the opprobrium of getting a 
divorce was something horrible to me. 

Still I spent my days in reflection upon 
the matter, when I suddenly awakened to 
the fact that my husband seemed kinder. 
There were usually one or two guests 
around and we never had a private conver- 
sation, but people told me of very compli- 
mentary things he had said. My heart 
began to flutter in its old, breathless uncer- 
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After dinner that night, we went to my sitting room. He picked up a little square pillow of 
pink edged with embroidery. ‘‘This is a baby pillow, isn’t it?’’ he asked 
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tainty. I used to close my eyes and say, 
“Come to me, Norman, and be my hus- 
band and it doesn’t matter about Mrs. 
Grover, or the spending, or the sort of life 
we lead. I shall be satisfied—only save 
me the pain and the humiliation of getting 
a divorce from you!” 


The Whole Truth 


One evening three months after our anni- 
versary, my husband came home to dinner. 
He called me up in the afternoon to say that 
he was coming. 

“Who are you bringing?” I asked. 

““No one, dear,”’ he answered. 

My heart thudded against my breast. 
I knew my eyes were smiling exultantly. 
He was going to be with me of his own free 
will. I was palpitating with amazement 
that the most natural situation in the world 
was coming about. “He is fond of you,” 
my heart sang. 

After dinner that night, we went to my 
sitting-room. He sat on the edge of the 
couch and picked up a little square pillow 
of pink, edged with embroidery. “This isa 
baby pillow, isn’t it?” he asked. “What 
do you do with it, Hilda?” 

“Crissie and Joe lie on them.” 
are my little toy dogs. 

After that he talked about some pic- 
tures he wanted enlarged, and presently 
he said he felt drowsy. I went to bed as 
soon as he left and fell into a happy, ex- 
hausted sleep, from which I was awakened 
by a knock at my door. “Come in,” I 
called, startled. 

In the dim light from the hall, I saw the 
tall, slack figure of my husband. I sprang 
up and threw my Japanese kimono over my 
shoulders. “Come in,” I repeated, gayly. 
When had he ever been in that room be- 
fore. “Is anything the matter?” I did 
not think there was, but I was embarrassed, 
like a girl. 

“No. Oh, no,” he said, awkwardly. “It 
isn’t anything, but I just thought Id tell 
you, I’ve accepted an invitation to go with 
Mr. Dinwiddie and a party to Japan.” 

I felt as if something had come down over 
me and snuffed me out. “So that’s it,” I 
said and sank down unconscious. I had 
never fainted before. When I came to, my 
cheeks were wet with tears. I sobbed. He 
told me to compose myself. I couldn’t. 
He said it wasn’t anything. I asked him if 
he remembered I had always wanted to go 
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there with him. He dropped my hand and 
said it was unlike me to make a scene. I 
did not even try to compose myself. 

I thought it meant the end of life for me 
and I knew it meant the end of my life of the 
last ten years. He could listen to the plans 
of a lot of men for a lark, when he had never 
found it possible to consider my plan for the 
same excursion. One of the rich men of his 
set was going to take over some race horses 
and a party had decided to go with him. 

“Won't it be expensive?” I asked. 

“T am going,” he answered, “as Mr. Din- 
widdie’s guest.” We sat up the rest of the 
night. He wanted to placate me. He had 
had a feeling, months before, that he had 
gone too far and this was the reason he 
had been kind to me. He had no thought 
of doing anything to cut himself off from my 
money. I became very calm. He thought 
he had me back where I had always been. 
My one idea was to get him off on his 
trip. 

After he had started, I discovered that he 
was financing the whole expedition. He 
had drawn on me for the amount on the day 
of our wedding anniversary and the passage 
had been engaged then. Mr. Dinwiddie and 
some of the others took their wives with 
them as far as Honolulu! 

I have spent most of the six weeks of his 
absence sitting on the wide, uncovered 
piazza, regretting the old forest trees and the 
myrtle that used to decorate our front yard 
and lamenting all of the “improvements” 
which have done their part toward making 
us known as nouveaux riches. I have had 
telegrams from him and a letter asking me 
to be in San Francisco when he gets in. 
But on his return he will find the house 
closed and me away. Iam going to Europe 
for a time and after that—who can say. 
I have had the joint account changed and 
$300 a month apportioned to him. 

It rests with every woman, they say, to 
make her marriage a success and most of 
them have a sad trial of it during some 
period. Usually they think that if they had 
money it would be easier. I say not, for 
being without it, they have nearly always 
been married because they were loved and, 
hard as it is, they have but to preserve that 
affection. As for me, I was never loved 
except once, long ago, and then by a mere 
boy who was too proud to accept me. I 
was cut out of my natural birthright and 
have nothing to build on. I was married 
merely for my money. 











SUNRISE 


ASE calls us not to grieve our lives away 
With sombre face turned toward the:setting sun; 
But, as the Alpine guide, at break of day, 
Surmounts the rugged foothills, one by one, 
Leaving the waning shadows of the night 
To meet the radiant dawn but just begun, 
Bids us fare onward, upward toward the light, 
Climbing into the sunrise on the height. 
Willis Boyd Allen 
Drawing by Franklin Booth 
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IKE most canning factories, the can- 
L nery at Albion, N. Y., sprawls along 
the railroad track, a Jow, irregular 
line of buildings invariably painted red and 
punctuated at one end by a tall, black 
smokestack. The trail to its doors is 
marked by stray bean-pods, fallen here and 
there along the way, or by straggling bits of 
pea tendrils broken from the sagging loads 
which the farmers drive in for threshing. 
And during the bean season when the “snip- 
ping” or stringing goes on in the sheds, this 
trail is signaled by the confused hubbub of 
voices, a hubbub which breaks upon the 
passer-by even before he turns the corner 
and finds the low open building packed with 
its jabbering welter of humanity. 

The benches are jammed with a motley 
crew of all ages, of all sizes, of many nation- 
alities. Bright colors, a flash of orange, or a 
gaudy red bandanna, flare from a back- 
ground of drab dingy browns and faded 
blues. A cry in English there, a curse here 
in Irish, now thick mutterings of Syrian, 
then the sibilants of Polish, intermingle with 
the constant chitter-chatter of Italian. 
Bearded grandfathers sit crooked over 
canes; Italian grandmothers, shriveled and 
crankled, snip elbow to elbow with full- 
busted young girls and swarthy young men, 
clad in striped jeans or-dusty corduroy. 

Knots of American women, conspicuous 
by light-hearted laughter and raillery, clus- 
ter apart from the others, snipping leisurely, 
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gossiping carelessly. And everywhere, 
tucked in between parents or squatting on 
boxes along the cluttered aisle, are more 
than a hundred children,—all kinds and 
varieties of children, from round-eyed ten- 
year-olds bubbling over with the efferves- 
cence of youth to mature “little mothers,” 
who can snip beans with one hand and tend 
to baby sister with the other. The families 
group together, chattering together, swelling 
the family income together, conspiring to- 
gether how they may tuck limitless supplies 
of beans under family aprons and petticoats. 


Our Author Finds Work 


Standing among the motley crew and 
loudly commanding quiet is a tall, lean fel- 
low in overalls, unmistakably the boss of 
the outfit. I timidly approach. He waves 
me off impatiently. “For sake, don’t 
talk to me! You’ll have to wait till a load 
of beans comesin. There ain’t no work till 
they get here, so you might as well sit down.” 

I slink off and take my place beside a 
group of American women who sit gossiping 
apart from the Italian riffraff. They eye 
me curiously and a bit ungraciously as an 
intruder into their clan. But it is impos- 
sible to let the advent of a stranger from the 
outside world go unquestioned and not 
many minutes pass before a blowsy, fair- 
haired young female leans toward me. 

“Do you live in Albion?” she inquires. 
“T ain’t never seen you before. Thank 

















heaven you ain’t another one of them dirty 
Dagoes! I was telling my mother this 
morning that I didn’t believe I could stom- 
ach working here this year with such folks 
around. Look at ’em over there, clawing 
like cats and dogs jest for a few cents! They 
used to work here during pea season every 
day from 7 o’clock in the morning till 1 
o’clock the next morning for only eight cents 
an hour. Think of it! It never used to be 
like that when I worked here steady a couple 
of years ago.” 

A dumpy little person with pleasant eyes 
speaks up: “You’re right there, Annie 
McGaffie, I’ll be going home along with you 
if they get any more furriners in here. 
Sometimes though, I’m real sorry for the poor 
things bunched up in them shanties behind 
the factory with nothing to eat except that 
macaroni stuff. And them poor kids! Of 
course it ain’t bad sometimes, because there 
ain’t enough beans to last, but look at ’em 
today! They pulled ’em out of bed at 4 
o’clock in the morning when the feller they 
call the ‘padrone’ knocked on the door and I 
bet they'll keep those tots up after 9 and 10 
o’clock at night till they drop asleep over 
the beans. Ain’t that awful! I fer one 
have got too much self-respect to associate 
with folks like that.” 

At this point the outburst of race antagon- 
ism is suddenly interrupted by the appear- 
ance of two big wagons heavily stacked with 
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boxes of beans. My opportunity is at 
hand. Shouts go up from the waiting crowd 
and everybody pushes frantically toward the 
end of the shed where the boxes are being 
distributed. Pandemonium is loose. We 
fight and struggle and clamor until we 
have secured a box, and then hugging the 
box tightly we rush back to find a vacant 
place in which to sit and a vacant box into 
which to string. The larger the family, the 
greater the supply of beans, for not only 
does each member of the family grab a box, 
but as soon as this family group has estab- 
listed itself, Tony or Fortunata hands over 
the original box to Mother Pollinéd and re- 
turns straightway for a second helping. 

“Look at them steal boxes when they’re 
sitting on two or three filled ones now!” 
Annie McGaffie complains to me as I pull 
an empty box over by her and sit down. 
“But there,” she adds, “I suppose they have 
to live on this money and we only come up 
here for fun. Of course we don’t have to 
work. If we did I guess we’d have to get 
something more’n a penny a pound for 
stringing beans!” 

So we sit together, stringing leisurely, 
talking noisily and laughing merrily. But 
across the cluttered aisle an Italian family, 
the Muscarellis, bend over their work,— 
cheap new machines installed to run long 
hours without a hitch, without a break. Oc- 
casionally they chatter together in a strange 
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language, but for the most part they sit 
silent, too busy to talk, sullen and cowed. 

A withered grandam keeps guard over 
twelve-year-old Jack and ten-year-old Ma- 
rino. Jack has trudged in from the fields 
where, since the night dew dried on the 
grass, he has stripped row after row of end- 
less vines clean of the hanging fruit. But 
Marino, uncombed, unwashed, unbuttoned, 
just as she was dragged from the family bed 
at 4 a. m. has been working beside her 
grandmother all the live-long day. 

It is useless to rebel. There is Tony 
across the aisle, who worked since the break 
of day like some well oiled machine, until 
the belt around his wheel of mischief just 
slipped off and he threw a handful of the 
useless “ends” at a play-fellow nearby. 
But a stinging smack across the face, and 
threats of harder blows to come, have driven 
him.to hunch closer and closer over the half- 
filled box. This is no play, it is sober, seri- 
ous business. It is useless to rebel. 

Half way down.the shed sits Mrs. Vacanti 
rolling in fat, fairly bursting from out her 
flowered-figured kimono and covering in- 
numerable piles of beans under her spacious 
apron. On her one side sits Annie, stoop 
shouldered and old at sixteen, usually em- 
ployed at sorting beans upon the “tables,” 
but to-day overcome with nausea by the 
heat, the noise, the never-ceasing jiggle- 
jiggle of machinery. At the mother’s other 
elbow, half hidden behind a tower of boxes, 
poor little Milly droops over her work, her 
heavy eyes sagging out of a pale, pinched 
face. 

Little Milly Vacanti’s Day 


It has been a wearisome day for ten-year- 
old Milly. It was half past three in the 
still hours of the morning when the “pa- 
drone” beat upon the windows of the shack 
behind the factory and yelled, “Sta shu, 
potonne gente, sta shu!” (“Get up, lazy folks, 
get up!”). It only seemed as if she’d “been 
asleep a’ minute” when her mother jerked 
her from the warm hollow of the feather bed, 
yanked on her clothes and hustled her out 
to the shed in the shivering gray of dawn. 
She whimpered a little and begged a little 
and shuddered with cold under her woolen 
shawl. But it is useless to rebel. With 
cuffs and shakes she was soon propped up 
between the others, half dazed, half asleep, 
but snipping steadily into the greedy box. 

The mist grew thin and pale and wasted 
away. The sun peeped into the shed and 


found little Milly there. At 7 o’clock the 
factory whistles shrieked their summons 
and men and women hurrying past the sheds 
to workrooms and to warehouse found 
Milly there. Breakfast time came, but 
brought Milly no hot breakfast with it; only 
a hunk of bread to be munched down be- 
tween intervals of snipping. At 9 o'clock, 
when beans were slack, for one short hour 
Milly ran quickly home to see Baby Benny, 
who was not allowed “to help mother” in 
the shed since the visit of inspectors a few 
days before. She washed his sticky face, 
brushed down his hair and then left him 
with the ‘“‘teacher,” who tends tiny folks 
like Benny while big boys and girls are hard 
at work outside. Such was the only sniff 
at freedom in the never-ending August 
day. All through the other sluggard hours 
Milly and her friends have sat like tireless 
dumb automatons screwed tight to wooden 
benches. 


The long afternoon drags itself painfully 
out, one minute creeping after the other. 
Time is paralyzed and halt. The hubbub 
of voices dies down into a dull monotonous 
drone, broken now and then by the noisy 
laughter of American women or by the 
noisy squabbling of American children. For 
they only can afford to laugh, they only 
have the time to squabble. They have 
come up from the village to work a few hours 
to earn a few pennies for ribbons, for laces, 
for luxuries.. They are lingering survivals 
of the small country cannery where Mrs. 
Brown “dropped in to help” Mr. White 
with the peas or the beans, when no law ex- 
isted but where there was regulation strong- 
er than law—the neighborly friendship be- 
tween employer and employee. 

But these women are a small minority in 
the crowded shed. The big corporation is 
filling their places with ignorant foreign 
labor, brought from the nearest city and 
housed on factory lands right under the 
thumb of the boss. They line the benches of 
the shed, talking together in a strange lan- 
guage; sullen and cowed if the boss calls 
them down, instead of quick with retort of 
“Oh you Charlie!” like the American girls. 
Old women and young children bend 
tensely over their task, for on this summer’s 
work depends cheese and macaroni, not rib- 
bons and jimcracks and gewgaws. 

Tump, tump, tump, the beans drop into 
the boxes. The wooden bottom soon is hid- 
den beneath a layer of beans. The work 
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seems to go like lightning. Then suddenly 
each added bean makes no impression; the 
chinks and crevises are filled, but the beans 
seem to rise no higher. It is like a pail of 
berries, after an inch or two is picked. Al- 
most an hour drifts by in uninterrupted 
snipping, before the quantity really seems 
to grow and swell near to the edge of the 
box. Another dragging hour and then at 
last the beans lie flat, packed on a level with 
the brim. And then it takes but little time 
in which to round them out and heap them 
high for weighing. Here and there, all up 
and down the aisle, the children stagger 
under loaded boxes, down the long shed they 
are tugging weights of more than twenty 
pounds. 

Unfounded though it is, a strange notion 
prevails among these Italian children that 
“for two box at once the boy he pays you 
more.” So down the line waiting at the 
scales, stand the boys and girls struggling to 
carry two or three heavy boxes. (Woe, if a 
box be overturned!) Or they try to balance 
loads upon the head after the manner of 
their race. A penny a pound for each 
pound snipped,—that is the law whereby 
the work of two hours and a half brings to 
each child about the sum of twenty cents. 
But by this double burden they dare to hope 
the fingers of the scale will jump a pound 
when the two boxes are emptied out together. 


Stolen Goods 


Occasionally a wagon, stacked high with 
swaying boxes, draws in from the fields and 
fresh supplies of beans are then unloaded. 
Occasionally the boss stalking up and down 
among this hurly-burly pries beneath the 
seat or pokes beneath an apron and findsa 
stolen heap of beans thus stowed away in 
family vaults. These represent unlawful 
gains, for distribution is not made until a 
box is fully snipped, and so the beans are 
toted back to the base of supplies amid a 
great commotion,—loud words and impre- 
cations, even kicks and blows and scratches. 
But gradually this outbreak simmers down, 
it boils away in scowls, in muttered curses, 
and threats behind the back as the boss 
stalks up and down, the feudal lord among 
his serfs. Yet plainly the spark of discon- 
tent is smoldering against a wage so low 
that stolen goods must be obtained to make 
a living wage; that boys and girls must sac- 
rifice their childhood by eking out the fam- 
ily income; that women must toil more than 





a hundred hours a week to earn enough to 
live a self-respecting life. 

But not yet is their dull insensibility 
quickened into actual revolt. They stolidly 
accept their fate; they stolidly endure this 
revolving wheel of snipping beans and doing 
housework, doing housework and snipping 
beans. They sit there through the long, 
hot day, mechanically snipping beans, me- 
chanically watching their neighbors, me- 
chanically wondering if the deluge of beans 
will never cease. The afternoon slowly 
wears itself away. The mellow sunlight 
slants through the open shed, it burnishes 
the yellow beans, it caresses the tired chil- 
dren with its cheer and brightness. 

But in a little while it vanishes and in- 
stead the darkening shadow of the ware- 
house engulfs the busy crowd with a chill 
foreboding of a toiling, tiresome evening. 
At 6 o’clock the whistle’s shrill dismissal, 
and workers pour from the factory, pulling 
on caps and jackets, hurrying for home. 
Italian girls employed in the factory a few 
feet away, troop over to the shed to ‘add 
more pennies to the family purse by snip- 
ping between the periods of actual canning. 
The American women give way before this 
throng of foreigners, they fold their aprons, 
weigh their beans and hasten home to cook 
their husbands’ evening meal. The Ameri- 
can children receive their pennies and scam- 
per off to supper, hungry and healthy. A few 
Italian children are permitted to run around 
and stretch their legs, but the majority are 
kept at work while some member of the family 
goes out to buy cheese and bread and fruit, 
to be gulped down like breakfast and like 
luncheon, without a minute’s loss of time. 


Night Work in the Sheds 


So the hours crawl by until sunset dims 
into twilight and twilight darkens into a 
starlit evening. The women from the town 
climb back up the hill to spend a few hours 
more in snipping. Dark-skinned youths 
and men saunter in to join the family groups 
half ashamed to do this ‘‘woman’s work,” 
yet feeling that such vacant time must needs 
be spent in earning. Under the glare of 
electric lights fastened about the shed the 
snipping goes on, steadily, ruthlessly. The 
children drowse and drop over their boxes. 
Little Rosie leans against the rail, fallen 
sound asleep, one grimy fist clutching 
tight a half-strung bean. Milly stares 
straight ahead with glazed, unseeing eyes; 
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her head droops to one side, lower and lower, 
her body sways forward, till finally she 
crumples up beside her mother, completely 
worn out. Everyone of those tiny children, 
like Milly, is sick and tired. Exhaustion 
saps the puny strength, fatigue and under- 
nourishment destroy the energy needed for 
play, for learning, for life. Yet parents 
prod them to their work and rouse them to 
fresh supplies of beans until the last box is 
given out, until the last penny is collected. 

At ten o’clock the floor at one end of the 
shed is still carpeted by boxes lying side by 
side. The 
prospect of a 
day of lighter 
labor is scat- 
tered by the 
heavy stock 
of beans on 
hand. 

“Ain’t no 
more boxes 
given out to- 
night?” yells 
the boss. 
“Up. at 4 
o’clock to- 
morrow fer 
the rest!” 

So the last 
boxes are 
heaped up 
and weighed 
and paid for. 
Family after 
family trails away, the children hobbling on 
behind blinded with sleep, dreaming of the 
rattle of the window-pane and cries of “Sta 
shu, potonne gente, sta shul”. Gradually the 
shed is cleared of people, not a single strag- 
gler is left behind. The refuse is swept off 
out of doors, the boss brushes up around and 
leaves for home himself. 

The stars twinkle and the boxes of beans 
gleam white in a furrow of moonlight. But 
the good little fairies, who reward honest 
labor, who used to work, work away all 
night long to ease aching fingers and to rest 
heavy eyes, are frightened away. They 
have hidden themselves far from big corpo- 
rations, this keen competition and the com- 
plexity of modern industry. 

The day’s toil ended, Annie McGaffie con- 
ducts me to the home of Mrs. Dunn, whose 
daughter Annie has gone to work in Buffalo, 
leaving a vacant room. Mrs. Dunn, talking 
volubly about the grand position Annie has 
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secured, pilots me upstairs to the vacant 
room, a stuffy bit of a room which impressed 
me dimly that night as havingan inordinately 
large feather bed for such a tiny window. 


The Boarding Place 


She leaves me, saying she’ll “holler up 
as soon as Pa comes in for supper,” and 
though supper has no charms compared 
with sleep, I make a mighty effort to wash 
myself, and a few minutes later to join Ma 
and Pa, and a deaf old lady introduced as 
Mrs. Dunn, the mother of Pa. 

We sit down at the table to partake 
of fried pork and potatoes, custard pie 
and canned _ peaches 
opened in honor of my 
arrival. Iclatteraround 
with knife and fork, and 
fling to the winds the 
stickling conventions of 
propriety. I begin 
to anticipate the 
morning when I can 

really enjoy this 
brand new 
existence of 
mine. 

“Jest make 
yourself at 
home,” says 
Mrs. Dunn, 
when I go off 
to bed, “don’t 
fer land’s 
sake stand on any perliteness around here!”’ 

“T should say not, I feel at home here 
now.” And indeed, as I drop off to sleep 
my real friends and people seemed like 
shadowy ghosts living in a far off dream 
world from which I have transmigrated to 
become a native of Albion, a stringer of 
beans. 

From the next morning on, the days roll 
out, one after another, as monotonously as 
the beans roll into the boxes in the shed. I 
soon discover that a girl is leaving her job in 
the “ warehouse,” and I get the boss to trans- 
fer me to the labeling machine, where I in- 
spect the cans to be sure that none escape 
unlabeled or with a flaw in the labeling. At 
this post I am at least assured steady work 
from 7 in the morning until 6 at night, anda 
positive income of eighty cents a day, with 
opportunity to earn a few extra, pennies 
“on the side” by stringing in the sheds at 
noon and night. 
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At half-past five every morning Mrs. 
Dunn rouses me up and I stretch, yawn and 
slide out bed, always mumbling to myself that 
I'll “chuck my job” before I'll get out as 
early as that again. On Mondays, it is worse 
than ever for on that day my boarding mis- 
tress does her washing and since there is 
water “all het up”; of course the good soul 
insists that I do up my clothes before I go to 
work! Never does one accept a favor so 
ungraciously! But with an uncertain wage 
I can not forfeit reputation by sending out 
my laundry, so I have to tumble out of bed 
with the sun, and scrub my skin away on 
dirty linen before breakfast. Monday is a 
dreaded day! 

After breakfast, an invariable meal of 
strong black coffee and a platter of fried 
potatoes, Mrs. Dunn packs my lunch box 
and settles back in her rocker amid the rem- 
nants of breakfast to read the paper or gos- 
sip with a neighbor, while I hurry off to 
reach the factory before the 7 o’clock whistle 
marks me tardy. 

It is stimulating, that walk in the fresh 
sparkling morning through quiet village 
streets, with no complex problems to worry 
about, no time schedule of important en- 
gagements to be solved, only with a feeling 
of exhilaration and friendly good will to- 
ward the world at the prospect of honest 
manual work. But when I turn the corner 
at the factory this spirit dies within me, as I 
see the benches of the shed lined with rows 
of tired Italian children cramped at their 
tasks long before I was out of bed in the 
morning. 

They are all tired, dead tired, they tell me, 
yet this habit of obedience to grinding toil 
is so strong among them that I never saw a 
single child openly revolt against his parents’ 
bidding. The spirit of youth has been 
crushed; they are little old men and 
women burdened with toiling responsibility 
long before it is time to go to work. 

Inside the warehouse there are giggles and 
gossip and gayety all the early morning. 
We talk together, we laugh together, we 
joke with Tom at the nailing machine; 
sometimes we sing snatches of popular songs 
together, trying to drown out the deafening 
roar of machinery. But then Helen, who 
stencils the cases, gapes, Mamie stirs un- 
comfortably on the box beside me, and final- 
ly I ask the boss the time of day. We are 
positive it must be eleven o’clock, we dare 
hope half-past; but always unfailing it is 
but half past nine. The laughter and the 








jokes cease; it is too much of an effort to 
talk above the bang of the nailing machine 
and the clatter of the cases bumping along 
the carrier; we stolidly accept the fate of 
imprisonment in the warehouse. The only 
break in the dead monotony is a change in 
labels, and it is an actual relief to see the 
green and gold of “Lily Brand Peas” sub- 
stituted for the pale blue background of 
“Monarch Tomatoes.” 

Worst of all are the long wholesale orders 
which pass by hour after hour, sometimes at 
the rate of 150 per minute, until my eyes are 
strained and blinded, and my hands smart- 
ing and encrusted with paste and gold leaf 
from the labels. Occasionally if I get dizzy 
from watching the stream of cans pour out 
of the machine I swap seats with Mamie 
and take her place repairing the damaged 
labels while she fills my réle as inspector. 

There is no working overtime. The min- 
ute the noon whistle shrieks its signal of 
release, the machinery stops on the instant. 
We don’t even wait to inspect the string 
of cans on the machine before us, but let 
them pass by unnoticed as we spring to 
our feet, folding aprons and hurrying for 
hats and coats. 

Most of the Italian girls in the factory and 
in the warehouse spend half the noon hour 
out in the sheds helping to swell the family 
income stringing beans. Often I too join 
my little friends if they are still at their 
work in the shed and I help them again 
while they munch their bread and cheese 
between the intervals of snipping. 

But more often, too tired to talk, too tired 
to investigate, I sneak away behind the fac- 
tory and across a field to a deserted road- 
way where I stretch myself out full length 
in high, waving grass. 


Swollen and Split Fingers 


Occasionally when load upon load of 
beans has been pouring into the shed all day 
we gather in the evening to finish up the 
stringing. Beside us, working like little 
automatons sit the Italian children, their 
swollen fingers split from the constant 
breaking of beans and tied up in filthy bits 
of rag. Now and then a little girl nods 
asleep over her box, but she is promptly 
shaken and provided with more beans. 
The boys must be braver, for each seems 
to have the spirit of twelve-year-old Jack, 
who says, “You see I’m a man; I can 
stand all this work, but my little sister, 

















she cries when they pull her out of bed 
before it is light.” 

Poor little Marioni! Her legs are 
cramped, her neck is stiff, her tender baby 
fingers are split and swollen from the con- 
stant snipping, but under the vigilance of 
beady eyes her hands fly faster and faster 
at their task, never stopping for an instant. 
Perhaps these babies have been working 
from early morning, a sixteen-and-a-half- 
hour day, as little Milly Vacanti worked on 
August 26th; perhaps they had been picking 
in the field through the long hot afternoon 
and had come in and “helped mother” in 
the evening; perhaps there had been a short- 
age of beans and there were only these few 
hours of stringing at night. It is different 
every day. But always they have to work 
on till the last bean is strung. 

Gradually the loads of beans come in 
more slowly; fewer and fewer children are 
gathered in the shed before the labeling ma- 
chine begins its whirring; less and less often 
are there piles of beans to be strung in an 
evening. The season of canning beans is 
drawing to a close. 

One evening as I sit at supper a messenger 
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boy comes whistling up the walk with a tele- 
gram for me. While the family gather 
round, excited, anxious and curious, I tear 
it open. “Nellie is ill,” it reads. ‘Meet 
Aunt at once in Clinton,”—a missive inter- 
preted by me to mean “Work is too slack, 
go on at once to Clinton.” To the Dunns, 
however, it is only a message fraught with 
bad news, and in their kindly way they are 
all sympathy, all helpfulness. 

“Ain’t that a shame now!” says Ma. 
“Jest as you’ve got started in well here to 
have to go kiting off to Clinton! I do hope 
it ain’t serious though.” 

Mrs. Dunn helps me pack my bag. She 
wraps up one last lunch of bread and pork 
and pie, while Mr. Dunn assures me that 
he will go up the very next day and col- 
lect my last week’s wages. Even old 
Mrs. Dunn seems to sense my departure 
and offers me a scarlet geranium flower 
which she has broken from the kitchen 
flower bed. 

They all go down to the car to see me off, 
waving good-by, wishing the best of luck, 
unsuspecting my real identity,—honest 
loyal people. 





Ti seemed as if she had been “‘ asleep a minute” when her mother jerked her from the warm hollow 
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HE day following the interview be- 
tween Tatham and Faversham was 
a day of expectation for the inmates 
of Duddon. On the evening before, Tat- 
ham, with much toil, had extracted a more 
or less coherent statement from Netta Mel- 
rose, persuading her to throw it into the 
form of an appeal to her husband. “If we 
can’t do anything by reasoning, we must 
try threats,” he had said to her, “but not 
threats to begin with.” The statement, 
when finished and written out in Netta’s 
childish hand, was sent by messenger, late 
in the evening. 

Tatham afterward devoted himself till 
nearly midnight to composing a letter to 
Lydia. He had unaccountably missed her 
that afternoon, for, when he arrived at the 
cottage, from Penrith, she was out and 
neither Mrs. Penfold nor Susy knew where 
she was. In fact she was at Mainstairs, and 
with Faversham. She had mistaken a 
phrase in Tatham’s note of the morning, and 
did not expect him till later. He had 
waited an hour for her, and then ridden 
home, sorely disappointed, but never for 
one instant blaming the beloved. 

But later in the night, alone, he poured 
out to her all his budget—the arrival of the 
Melroses; their story; his interview with 
Faversham; and his plans for helping them 
to their rights. To a “friend” it was only 
allowed, besides, to give restrained expres- 
sion to his rapturous joy in being near her 


again, and his disappointment of the after- 
noon. The very reserve imposed upon him 
did but strengthen his passion. Nor could 
young hopes believe in ultimate defeat. 

At the same time the thought of Faver- 
sham held the backgreund of his mind. 
Though by now he, himself, cordially dis- 
liked Faversham, he was quite aware of the 
attraction the new agent’s proud and mel- 
ancholy personality might have for women. 
And he had been uncomfortably aware of 
late of the frequent references to Faversham 
in Lydia’s perfectly frank letters. It was 
evident that Faversham had pushed the 
acquaintance with the Penfolds as far as 
he could; that he was Lydia’s correspond- 
ent, and constantly appealing for help 
to her knowledge of the countryfolk. 

Ah!—but the very causes that had been 
throwing her into an intimacy with Faver- 
sham must now be chilling and drawing her 
back. Tatham the reformer felt an honest 
indignation with the failure of Claude 
Faversham to do the obvious and necessary 
work he had promised to do. Tatham the 
lover knew very well that if he had come 
back to find Faversham the hero of the 
piece with a grateful countryside at his 
feet, his own jealous anxiety would have 
been greater than it was. For it was great, 
argue with himself as he might. 

He put up his letter on the stroke of mid- 
night, and then walked his room a while 
longer, struggling with himself and the pas- 














For those who have not read preceding chapters 


Edmund Melrose, the eccentric, hated owner of Threlfall Tower, whose sole interest is the 
collecting of costly antiques, appoints as agent to his vast estates Claude Faversham, a 
young stranger, who has just inherited certain rare gems that Melrose covets. Lydia Penfold, an 
attractive young artist, advises Faversham to accept the post. Lord Tatham, owner of Duddon 
Castle, strives to win Lydia, but she, in spite of the wealth and position offered her, gently refuses 
him, and decides to demonstrate her theory that a man and woman may be “‘just friends.” Faver- 
sham’s inability as agent to better the horrible conditions of Melrose’s tenants, and the rumor that 
Melrose has made him his heir, arouse hostility in the neighborhood. This feeling grows more 
intense when Melrose’s long-renounced wife and daughter appear at Duddon Castle seeking aid. 
Faversham, torn by the stress of circumstances, begs Lydia to keep faith in him. 
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sion of his desire—praying that he might 
win her. Finally he took a well-worn bible 
from a locked drawer, and read some verses, 
quieting himself. The influence of his Eton 
tutor had made him a Christian, of a simple 
and convinced type; and his mother’s 
agnosticism had never affected him. But 
he and she never talked of religion. 

Nothing arrived from Threlfall, the fol- 
lowing day during the morning. After 
luncheon, Victoria announced her intention 
of going to call on the Penfolds. 

“You can follow me there in the ‘motor,’ 
she said to her son. “And if any news 
comes, bring it on.” 

They were in the drawing-room. Netta, 
white and silent, was stretched on the sofa 
where Victoria had just spread a shawl over 
her. Felicia appeared to be turning over an 
illustrated paper, but was in reality watch- 
ing the mother and son out of the corners of 
her eyes. Everything that was said con- 
taining a mention of the Penfolds struck in 
her an attentive ear. The casual conversa- 
tion of the house had shown her already 
that they were three ladies—two of them 
young—who were objects of interest to 
both Lady Tatham and her son. Flowers 
were sent them, and new books. All this 
had excited a furious curiosity in Felicia. 
She wished—was determined, indeed—to 
see these ladies for herself. 

“T wish to drive in a motor,” she said, 
suddenly, rising and speaking with a de- 
cision that amused Victoria. Pending the 
arrival from London of some winter cos- 
tumes, Victoria’s maid had arranged for 
the little Italian a picturesque dress of dark 
blue silk. The beauty of the material, and 
of the delicate embroideries on the collar 
and sleeves, strangely heightened the grace 
of the curly head and the effect of the aston- 
ishing eyes, so liquidly bright. And the 
self-possession that had emerged from the 
state of collapse in which she had arrived 
amazed Victoria. A week before, so it ap- 
peared, she had been earning a franc a day 
in the vineyard of a friendly contadino. 
And already one might have thought her 
bred in castles. 


Victoria Calls at White Cottage 


Victoria’s advent was awaited at White 
Cottage, she having telephoned to Mrs. 
Penfold in the morning. Her visits there 
had not been frequent, and this was the 
first time she had called since Tatham’s pro- 
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posal to Lydia. That event had never been 
avowed by Lydia, as we have seen, even to 
her mother. Lydia and Victoria had never 
exchanged a word on the subject. But 
Lydia was aware of the shrewd guessing of 
her family, and she did not suppose for one 
moment that Lady Tatham was ignorant 
of anything that had happened. 

Mrs. Penfold, scarcely kept in order by 
Susy, was in much agitation. She felt terri- 
bly guilty. Lady Tatham must think them 
all monsters of ingratitude, and she won- 
dered how she could be so kind as to come 
and see them at all. 

But when Victoria arrived, entering the 
cottage drawing-room with her fine mannish 
face, her stately bearing, and her shabby 
clothes, the news she brought seized at once 
on Mrs. Penfold’s wandering wits, and for 
the moment held them fast. For Victoria, 
whose secret object was to discover, if she 
could, any facts about Lydia’s doings and 
feelings during the interval of separation 
that might throw light upon her Harry’s 
predicament, had made it cunningly appear 
that she had come expressly to tell her 
neighbors of the startling event that was 
now agitating Duddon, as it would soon be 
agitating the countryside. 

To Mrs. Penfold it was all ‘‘so like a 
story.” The cast-off and ill-treated wife 
returning to the scene of her misery—with 
the heiress, grown-up and beautiful! Vic- 
toria demurred to the adjective “ beautiful,” 
but Mrs. Penfold went on “imagining” with 
shining eyes. Lydia and Susy smiled duti- 
fully. Victoria sat silent. Her silence 
checked Mrs. Penfold’s flow and brought 
her back bewildered to realities—to the 
sad remembrance of Lydia’s ‘astonishing 
and inscrutable behavior. Whereupon her 
manner and conversation became so dishev- 
eled, that the situation grew quickly un- 
bearable. 

“May I see your garden?” said Victoria 
abruptly to Lydia. Lydia rose with alacrity, 
opened the glass door into the garden, and, 
by a motion of the lips only visible to Susy, 
appealed to her to keep their mother in- 
doors. 

A few absent-minded praises were given 
to the phloxes and the begonias. Then Vic- 
toria said, turning a penetrating eye on 
Lydia: 

“You heard from Harry of the arrival 
of the Melroses?” 

“Yes—this morning.” 
Bright color rushed into Lydia’s cheeks. 
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628 The Mating of Lydia 


Tatham’s letter, written that morning— 
the longest perhaps ever written by a man 
who detested letter-writing—had touched 
her profoundly and caused her much search- 
ing of.conscience. Did Lady Tatham blame 
and detest her? Her manner was certainly 
cool. The girl’s heart swelled as she walked 
along beside her guest. 

“Everything depends on Mr. Faver- 
sham,” said Victoria. “I am afraid he is 
disappointing all his friends.” 

“It’s horrible for him!” said Lydia, in 
a low, smothered voice. ‘He wants to put 
things right!” 

It was on the tip of Victoria’s tongue to 
say, “Does he, too, write to you every day?” 
—but she refrained. 

“Tf he really wants to put things right, 
why has he done nothing, all these seven 
weeks?” she asked, severely. “I saw 
Colonel Barton this morning. He and Mr. 
Andover are in despair. They felt such 
confidence in Mr. Faversham. The state 
of Mainstairs village is too terrible! And 
you know the latest report?” 

“No.” . Lydia’s face was bent over the 
grass, as she tried to aid a humblebee, which 
was lying on its back. 

“Tt is generally believed that Mr. Mel- 
rose has made him his heir.”’ 

Lydia lifted a face of amazement, at 
first touched strangely with relief. ‘Then 
—surely!—he will be able to do what he 
wants!” 

“On the contrary. His silence has been 
bought—that’s what people say. Mr. 
Melrose has bribed him to do his work.” 

“Oh! Is that fair?” The humblebee 
was so hastily put onto his legs that he 
tumbled over again. 

“Well, now we shall test him!” said 
Victoria, quietly. ‘We shall see what he 
does with regard to Mrs. Melrose and her 
daughter. We had a telephone message 
this morning to say that a letter would 
reach us this afternoon from Mr. Faver- 
sham. Harry will bring it on here—and 
I asked him to bring Felicia Melrose with 
him in the car. We thought you would be 
interested to see her.” 

There was a pause. At last Lydia said 
slowly: “How will you test Mr. Faver- 
sham? I don’t understand.” 

“Unless the man is an adventurer,” said 
Victoria, straightening her shoulders, ‘he 
will, of course, do his best to put this girl— 
who is the rightful heiress—into her proper 
place. What business has he with Mr. Mel- 





rose’s estate?’’ Lady Tatham spoke with 
imperious energy. 

Lydia’s eyes showed an almost equal ani- 
mation. ‘May he not share with her? 
Aren’t they immense?” 

“At present he takes everything!—so 
they say. It looks ugly. A complete 
stranger, worming himself in a few weeks 
or months into an old man’s confidence 
and carrying off the inheritance from a pair 
of helpless women! And making himself 
meanwhile the tool of a tyrant—aiding and 
abetting him in all his oppressions!”’ 

“Oh, Lady Tatham! No, no!” cried 
Lydia—the cry seemed wrung from her— 
“T, we—have only known Mr. Faversham 
this short time—but how can one believe” — 

She paused, her eyes under their vividly 
marked eyebrows painfully searching the 
face of her companion. 

Victoria said to herself, ‘‘Heavens!—she 
is in love with him, and she is letting Harry 
sit up at nights to write to her!” Her 
mother’s heart beat fast with anger. .But 
she held herself in hand. 

“Well, as I have said, we shall soon be 
able to test him,” she repeated, coldly; 
“we shall soon know what to think. His 
letter will show whether he is a man with 
feeling and conscience—a gentleman—or 
an adventurer!” 

There was silence. Lydia was thinking 
of Mainstairs and of the deep tones of 
a man’s voice: “If you condemn and mis- 
understand me—then indeed I shall lose 
heart.” Waves of feeling were surging 
through her that she still only partially 
understood. All she knew was, that since 
she had come home to find Claude Faver- 
sham the object of general attack, she, her- 
self, while full of misgiving and pain, was 
yet determined not to judge before she knew, 
and before she knew thoroughly. That at 
least a friend might claim, and that a friend 
should have. 

A humming sound could be heard in the 
far distance. 

“Here they are,” said Lady Tatham, 
rising. They hastened back to the drawing- 
room; and at the same moment Tatham 
and Felicia walked in. 

Felicia advanced with perfect self-com- 
mand, her small face flushed with pink by 
the motion of the car. In addition to the 
blue frock, Victoria’s maid had now pro- 
vided her with a short cape of blue silk, 
and a wide straw hat to which the giri her- 
self had given a kind of tilt, a touch of au- 
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dacity, in keeping with all the rest of her 
personality. 

As she came in, she glanced round the 
room with her uncannily large eyes,—her 
mother’s eyes—taking in all the company. 

“Well?” said Lady Tatham, in an eager 
aside to her son. She read his aspect as 
that of a man preoccupied. 

Tatham shrugged his shoulders with a 
glance at Felicia. Victoria whispered to 
Lydia, “Will you tell your mother that I 
want to speak a few words to Harry on 
business?” 

Mother and son passed into the garden 
together. 


The Letter from Faversham 


“A declaration of war!” said Tatham, as 


he handed a letter to her. “I propose to 
instruct my solicitors at once.” 

Victoria read hastily. The writing was 
Faversham’s. But the mind expressed was 
Melrose’s. She believed the letter to have 
been simply dictated. 


Dear Lorp TATHAM: 

I have laid Mrs. Melrose’s statement before Mr. 
Melrose. I regret to say that he sees no cause to 
modify the arrangements made years ago with re- 
gard to his wife, except that, in consideration of the 
fact that Miss Melrose is now grown up, he will add 
twenty pounds yearly to Mrs. Melrose’s allowance, 
making it one hundred pounds a year. Otherwise 
Mr. Melrose acknowledges and will acknowledge 
no claim upon him whatever. - 

I am told that if Mrs. Melrose is in difficulties, it 
is entirely owing to the dishonest capacity of her 
family, who have been living upon her. Mr. Mel- 
rose is well acquainted with both the past and recent 
history of Mr. Robert Sneath, who made 2 tool of 
Mrs. Melrose in the matter of a disagreeable theft 
of a valuable bronze from Mr. Melrose’s collection. 


“The Hermes!” cried Victoria. ‘She 
has never said one word to me about it.” 

“Miss Melrose has been telling me the 
story,” said Tatham, smiling at the recol- 
lection. “By George, that’s a rum little 
girl! She glories in it. But she says her 
mother has been consumed with remorse 
ever since. Go on.” 


And if any attempt is made to blackmail or coerce 
Mr. Melrose, he will be obliged, much against his 
will, to draw the attention of the Italian police to 
certain matters relating to Mr. Sneath, of which he 
has the evidence in his possession. He warns Mrs. 
Melrose that her father’s career cannot possibly bear 
examination. 

I regret that my reply cannot be more satisfactory 
to you. 

Believe me, 


Yours faithfully, 
CLAUDE FAVERSHAM. 
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Victoria turned pale. 

“How abominabie!” she said, with all 
her wrath. ‘Why, her father is bed-ridden 
and dying!” 

“So I told Faversham. Well, now look 
here,—here’s something else.” He drew 
another letter from his pocket and handed 
it to her. Victoria unfolded a second note 
from Faversham marked “confidential.” 


My Dear TaTHAM: 

I am powerless. Let me implore you to keep Mrs. 
Melrose quiet! Privately a great deal may be done 
for her. If she will only trust herself to me, in my 
private capacity, I will see that she is properly sup- 
plied for the future. But she will simply bring dis- 
aster on herself if she attempts to force Melrose. 
She—and you—know what he is. I beg of you to be 
guided—and to guide her—as I advise. 


“An attempt, you see, to buy us off,” 
said Tatham, scornfully. “I propose to 
take the night train from Penrith this even- 
ing, and consult old Fledhow tomorrow 
morning.”” Old Fledhow had been the 
legal adviser of the Tatham family for two 
generations. 

But Victoria pondered, walking thought- 
fully beside a rather thwarted and impa- 
tient youth eager to play the champion of 
the distressed in his own way; and that, 
possibly, from more motives than one. 
Suddenly her face cleared. 

“T will go to Mr. Melrose, myself!” she 
said, laying her hand on her son’s arm. “I 
will drive over to Threlfall tomorrow even- 
ing—quite alone and without notice. I had 
some influence with him once,” she edded. 

Tatham protested warmly. The smallest 
allusion to any early relation between his 
mother and Melrose was almost intolerable 
to him. But Lady Tatham fought for her 
idea. She pointed out again that Melrose 
might very well have some information of 
Mr. Sneath that could be used with ghastly 
effect upon a dying man; that Netta was 
much attached to her father and would 
probably not make up her mind to any 
drastic step whatever, in face of Melrose’s 
threats. 

“T don’t care so much about Mrs. Mel- 
rose,” exclaimed Tatham. “We can give 
her money and make her comfortable, if it 
comes to that. But it’s the girl!—and the 
hideous injustice of that fellow there, that 
Faversham, ousting her from her rights!” 

He stood before her, flushed and excited, 
a broad-shouldered avenger of the sex, such 
as any distressed maiden might have been 
glad to light upon. But again Victoria 
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pressed her plan. And in the end Tatham 
most reluctantly consented that she should 
endeavor to force a surprise interview with 
Melrose“the following day. 

They returned to the little drawing-room, 
where Felicia Melrose, it seemed, had been 
giving the Penfolds a difficult half hour. 
For as soon as the Tathams had stepped 
into the garden, she had become entirely 
monosyllabic. 

Lydia in particular could get nothing out 
of her. It seemed to her that Felicia looked 
at her as though she disliked her, and 
every now and then the small stranger 
would try to see herself in the only mirror 
that the cottage drawing-room afforded, 
lengthening out her long, thin neck, and 
turning her curly head stealthily from side 
to side like a swan preening. 

As soon as Tatham and his mother ap- 
peared, she jumped up with alacrity, a smile 
breaking with sudden and sparkling beauty 
on her pinched face. 

Victoria drew Lydia into a corner beside 
a farther window. “I am sorry to say, 
Harry has received a very unsatisfactory 
letter from Mr. Faversham.” 

“May I ask him about it?” 

“He wants to tell you. I am carrying 
Miss Melrose back with me. But Harry 
will stay.”” Words which cost Victoria a 
good deal. If what she now suspected as 
to the impression made on Lydia’s heart by a 
plausible intruder, were the truth, how mon- 
strous that her Harry should be kept dang- 
ling here! But Harry ruled her. She could 
make no move till his eyes too were opened. 

“That’s a queer little girl!” said Tatham 
good-humoredly, as he raised his hat to his 
mother and Felicia disappearing in the car. 
“She’s more alive today, but you can see 
she has been literally starved. That brute 
Melrose!” 

He and Lydia turned back to stroll along 
the road, through a golden dusk touched 
with moonrise. All Lydia’s pleasant self- 
confidence with regard to him was gone; 
she walked beside him, miserable and self- 
condemned—a theorist defeated by the in- 
calculable forces of things. How to begin 
with him—what line to take—how to undo 
her own work—she did not know; her mind 
was in confusion. 

As for him, he was no sooner alone with 
her than bliss descended on him. He for- 
got Faversham and the Melroses. He only 
wished to talk to her, and ot himself. 
Surely, so much “friendship allowed.” 


The Mating of Lydia 


He began, accordingly, to comment 
eagerly on her letters to him, and his to her, 
explaining this, questioning that. Every 
word showed her afresh that-her letters had 
been the. chief events of his summer. At 
last she-could bear it no longer. She broke 
abruptly on his talk. 

“Mayn’t I know what’s happened at 
Threlfall? Your mother told me—you had 
heard.” 

He. pulled himself together while many 
things he would rather have forgotten 
rushed .back upon him. 

“T don’t believe we shall get a farthing 
out of Melrose, if you ask me—at least with- 
out going to law and making a, scandal. 
Partly because he’s Melrose, but mostly—” 
he broke off. 

“Mostly?” repeated Lydia. 

“T don’t know whether I’d better go on. 
Faversham’s a friend of yours.” Tatham 
looked down upon her, his blunt features 
reddening. 

“Not so much a friend that I can’t bear 
the truth about him,” said Lydia, smiling 
rather faintly. ‘What do you accuse him 
of?” 

He hesitated a moment; then the inner 
heat gathered, and flashed out. Wasn’t it 
best to be frank? Best for her, best for 
himself? 

“Don’t you think it looks pretty black?” 
he asked her. ‘There he is, getting round 
an old man, and plotting for money he’s no 
right to! Wouldn’t you have thought that 
any decent fellow would sooner break stones 
than take the money that ought to have 
been that girl’s? That at least he’d have 
said to Melrose, ‘Provide for her first— 
your own child—and then do what you like 
for me.’ But I went to him yesterday—told 
him the story—he promised to look into it 
and to use his influence. And then, today— 
it’s too dark for you to read his precious 
letter, but if you really don’t mind I'll tell 
you the gist ot it.” 

He summarized it quite fairly, yet with 
a contempt he did not try to conceal. The 
girl at his side, muffled in a blue cloak with 
a dark hood framing the pale gold of the 
hair and the delicate curves of the face, lis- 
tened in silence. At the end she said: “Tell 
me on what ground you think Mr. Melrose 
has left his property to Mr. Faversham?” 

“Everybody believes it! Melrose is said 
to have spoken quite frankly about it to 
many persons.” 

“Not very strong evidence on which to 
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condemn a man so utterly as you condemn 
him,” said Lydia, with sudden emotion. 
“Think of the difficulty of his position! 
May he not be honestly trying to steer his 
way? And may not we all be doing our 
best to make his task impossible by putting 
the worst construction—the very worst— 
on everything he does?”’ 

There was silence a moment. Tatham 
and Lydia were looking into each other’s 
faces; the girl’s soul, wounded and flutter- 
ing, was in her eyes. Tatham felt a sudden, 
and choking sense of catastrophe. She, with 
her high standards, could not possibly de- 
fend, could not possibly plead for a man who 
was behaving so shabbily, so dishonorably, 
except—for one reason! He leapt indig- 
nantly at certainty; although it was a 
certainty that tortured him. 


Harry Breaks the Spell 


He kept up an explosive silence for a mo- 
ment and then broke out hoarsely: ‘Do 
you remember we promised we’d be friends 
—we’d confide in each other. I’ve kept: my 
bargain. Are you keeping it? Isn’t there 
something you haven’t told me—something 
I ought to know?”’ 

“No, nothing!” cried Lydia, with sudden 
energy. ‘You misunderstand—you offend 
me.” She drew her breath quickly. There 
were angry tears in her eyes, hidden by the 
hood. 

A gust of passion swept through Tatham, 
revealing his manhood to itself. He stopped, 
caught her hands, and held them fiercely 
imprisoned against his breast. She must 
needs look up at him; male strength com- 
pelled. They stood motionless a few seconds 
under the shadows of the trees. 

“Tf there is nothing—if I do misunder- 
stand—if I’m wrong in what I think—for 
God’s sake listen to me! Give me back my 
promise! I can’t—I can’t keep it!” 

And he stooped, kissed the fingers he 
held, once, twice, repeatedly—and then 
turned away, shading his eyes with his 
hand. 

Lydia said with a little moan, “Oh, 
Harry—we’ve broken the spell.”’ 

Tatham recovered himself with difficulty. 

“Can’t you—can’t you ever care for 
me?” The voice was low, the eyes still 
hidden. 

“We oughtn’t to have been writing and 
meeting!” cried Lydia, in despair. “It was 
foolish, wrong! I see it now. We must say 


good-by, 
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Harry—and—oh—oh—I’m so 
sorry I let you—” Her voice died away. 

Tatham spoke slowly. ‘‘ Yes—perhaps— 
we'd better not meet. I can’t control my- 
self. And I should go on offending you.” 

A chasm seemed to have opened between 
them. They turned and walked back to the 
gate of the cottage. When they reached it, 
Tatham crushed her hand again in his. 
“Good-by! If ever I can do anything to 
serve you—let me know! Good-by, dearest 
Lydia.”’ His voice sank and lingered on the 
name. The lamp at the gate showed him 
that her eyes were swimming in tears. 

“You'll forgive me?” she said, implor- 
ingly. 

He attempted a laugh, which ended in a 
sound of pain. Then he lifted her hand 
again, kissed it, and was gone—running— 
head down—through the dimness of the 
lane. ; 


Meanwhile, wrapped in the warm furs of 
the motor, Felicia and Lady Tatham sped 
towards Duddon. 

Felicia was impenetrably silent at first; 
and Victoria, who never found it easy to 
adapt herself to the young, made no effort 
to rouse her. 

When they were halfway home, a thin, 
high voice struck into the silence, deliber- 
ately clear: ‘Who is the Signorina Pen- 
fold?”’ 

“Her mother is a widow. 
lived here about two years.” 

“She is not pretty. She is too pale. I do 
not like that hair,” said Felicia, viciously. 

Victoria could not help an unseen smile. 

After a minute or two, she heard, “I 
should like to learn—to ride!” - 

Much emphasis on the last word, accom- 
panied by nodding of the fantastic head. 

“Well, we shall see!” laughed Victoria, 
indulgently. 

“And then—I would go out—with Lord 
Tatham!” said Felicia. “Oh, but he is too 
divine on horseback!” There were some 
Italian officers at Lucca. But he is nobler— 
he is handsomer!”’ 

Victoria, taken by surprise, wondered if 
it would not be well to administer a little 
snubbing to compliments so unabashed. 
She tried. But Felicia interrupted her, 
“Do you not admire him—your son?” she 
said, eagerly, slipping up close to Victoria. 
“Can he jump and swim rivers on his horse, 
like our cavalleria? I am certain he can!” 

“He can do most things on a horse. 
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said Victoria, smiling in spite of herself. 
“Tell me, please, what is hunting? And 

about the shooting, too. Lord Tatham 

told me—this afternoon—some ladies shoot. 


. Oh, but I will learn to shoot! I swear it— 


yes! Now tell me!” 

Thus attacked, the formidable Victoria 
capitulated. She was soon in the midst of 
stories of her Harry, from his first pony on. 
And she had not gone far before a tiny hand 
slipped itself into hers and nestled there, 
moving and quivering occasionally like a 
wild bird voluntarily tame. And when the 
drive ended Victoria was quite sorry to lose 
its lithe softness. 


After the Crisis 


VICTORIA very soon perceived that a 
crisis had*come and gone. She had been 
accustomed for a while before they went to 
Scotland to send about once a week a basket 
of flowers and fruit from the famous gardens 
of Duddon, with her “kind regards” to 
Mrs. Penfold. The basket was generally 
brought into the hall and Tatham would 
slip into it the new books or magazines that 
seemed to him likely to attract the cottage 
party. 

On the day following the visit to the cot- 
tage, the basket lay in the hall as usual, 
heaped with a gorgeous mass of the earliest 


chrysanthemums. Victoria observed it—. 


with an unfriendly eye—as she passed 
through the hall on her way to breakfast. 

Harry came up behind her, and she 
turned to give him her morning kiss. 
“Please don’t send it,’”’ he said, abruptly, 
pointing to the basket. “It wouldn’t be 
welcome.” 

She started, but made no reply. 

After breakfast she followed Tatham into 
the library. He stood silent a while by the 
window, looking out, his hands in his pock- 
ets; she beside him, leaning her head against 
his arm. 

“Tt’s all over,” he said at last. “We de- 
cided it last night.” 

“‘What’s over, dear old boy?” 

“TI broke our compact—I couldn’t help 
it—and we saw it couldn’t go on.” 

“You—asked her again?” 

He nodded. “It’s no good. And now it 
only worries her that I should hang out. 
We can’t—even be friends. It’s all my 
fault.” 

“You poor darling!” cried his mother, 


The Mating of Lydia 


When the hunting begins, you will see,” 









indignantly. ‘She has played with you 
abominably.”’ 

He flushed with anger. ‘You mustn’t 
say that!—you mustn’t think it, mother! 
All these weeks have been to the good. 
They haven’t been the real thing. But I 
shall always have them to remember. Now 
it’s done with.” 

Silence fell upon them again, while their 
minds went back over the history of the 
preceding six months. Victoria felt very 
bitter. And so, apparently, in his own way, 
did. he. . For he presently said, with a vehe- 
mence that startled her: ‘“I’d sooner be 
shot than see her marry that fellow!” 

“‘Ah!—you suspect that?” 

“Tt looks like it,” he said, reluctantly. 
“And unless I’m much mistaken, he’s a 
mean cad! But, for her sake, we’ll make 
sure—we’ll give him every chance.” 

“Tt is of course possible,” said Victoria, 
grudgingly, “that he has honestly tried to 
do something for the Melroses.” 

“T dare say!” said Tatham, with a shrug. 

“And it is possible also that if he is the 
heir, he means to make it up to Felicia when 
he comes into it all.” 

Tatham laughed. “To throw her a spare 
bone? Very likely. But how are we to 
know that Melrose won’t bind him by all 
sorts of restrictions? Besides isn’t it mon- 
strous—that Melrose’s daughter should owe 
to charity, the charity of a fellow who had 
never heard of Melrose or Threlfall six 
months ago, what is her right—her plain 
and simple right!” 

Victoria agreed. All these ancestral ideas 
of family maintenance and the practical 
rights dependent on family ties, which were 
implied in Harry’s attitude, were just as 
real to her as to his simpler mind. Yet she 
knew very well that Netta and Felicia Mel- 
rose were fast becoming to him the mere 
symbols and counters of a struggle that 
affected him more intimately, more pro- 
foundly, than any crusading effort for the 
legal and moral rights of a couple of stran- 
gers could possibly have done. Lydia 
had broken with him and his hopes were 
dashed. Why? Because another man had 
come upon the scene, whose influence upon 
her was clear—disastrously clear. 

“Tf he were a decent fellow I’d go out of 
her life—without a word. But he’s a thievish 
intriguer!—and I don’t intend to hold my 
hand till I’ve brought him out, in his true 
colors, before her and the world. Then— 
if she chooses—with her eyes open—let her 
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take him!” It was thus his mother imag- 
ined his thought, and she was not far from 
the truth. And meanwhile the somber 
changes in the boyish face made her own 
heart sore. For they told of an ill heat of 
blood and an embittered soul. 

At luncheon he sat depressed and silent, 
doing his duty with an effort to his mother’s 
guests. Netta also was in the depths. She 
had lost the power of rapid recuperation 
that youth gave to Felicia, and in spite of 
the comforts of Threlfall her aspect was 
scarcely less deplorable than when she 
arrived. Moreover she had cried much 
since the delivery of the Threlfall letter the 
day before. Her eyes were red and her 
small face disfigured. Felicia, on the other 
hand, sat with her nose in the air, evidently 
despising her mother’s tears, and as sharply 
observant as ever of the sights about her— 
the quietly moving servants, the flowers, 
and silver, the strange nice things to eat. 
Tatham, absorbed in his own thoughts, did 
not perceive how, in addition, she watched 
the master of the house; Victoria was un- 
comfortably aware of it. 

After luncheon, Tatham took up a Brad- 
shaw, lying on a table in the paneled hall 
where they generally drank coffee, and 
looked up the night mail to Euston. 

“T shall catch it at Carlisle,” he said to 
his mother, book in hand. ‘There will be 
time to hear your report before I go.” 

She nodded. Her own intention was to 
start at dusk for Threlfall. 

“Why are you going away?” said Feli- 
cia, suddenly. 

He turned to her courteously. 
to straighten out your affairs!” 

“That won’t do us any good!—to go 
away.” Her voice was shrill, her black eyes 
frowned. ‘We shan’t know what to do— 
by ourselves.” 

“And it’s precisely because I don’t know 
exactly what to do next, also, that I’m going 
to town. We must get some advice from 
the lawyers.” 

“T hate lawyers!”—the girl flushed an- 
grily. “I went to one in Lucca once—we 
wanted a paper drawn up. Mamma was ill. 
I had to go by myself. He was a brute!” 

“Oh, my old lawyer is not a brute,” said 
Tatham, laughing. ‘“He’s a jolly old chap.” 

“The man in Lucca was a horrid brute!” 
repeated Felicia. ‘He wanted to kiss me! 
There was a vase of flowers standing on his 
desk. I threw them at him. It cut him. 
I was so glad! His forehead began to bleed 


“To try 
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—he looked so ugly and silly! When I got 
home, I fainted. We never went to that 
man again.” 

“T should think not!” exclaimed Tatham, 
with disgust. For the first time he looked 
at her attentively. An English girl would 
not have told him that story in the same 
frank way. But this little elfish creature, 
with her blazing eyes, friendless and penni- 
less in the world, had probably been ex- 
posed to experiences the English girl would 
know nothing of. He did not like to think 
of them. That beast, her father! 

He was going away, when Felicia said, 
her curly head a little on one side, her tone 
low and beguiling, ‘When you come back, 
will you teach me to ride? Lady Tatham 
said perhaps—” 

Tatham was embarrassed—and bored— 
by the request. 

“T have no doubt we can find you a 
pony,” he said, evasively, and taking up the 
Bradshaw he walked away. 

Felicia stood alone and motionless in the 
big hall, amid its Gainsboroughs and Rom- 
neys, its splendid cabinets and tapestries— 
a childish figure in a blue dress, with crimson 
cheeks and compressed lips. Suddenly she 
ran up to a mirror on the wall, and looked 
at herself vindictively. 

“Tt is because you are so ugly,” she said 
to the image in the glass. “Ugh, you are so 
ugly! And yet I can’t have yellow hair like 
that other girl. If I dyed it, he would know 
—he would laugh. And she is all round and 
soft; but my bones are sticking out! Ah!’’— 
her wild smile broke out— “I know what 
I'll do! Ill drink cream every night at tea. 
I'll drink a whole cup of it! I'll be tat too. 
You'll see!””, And she threw a threatening 
nod at the scarecrow reflected in the tor 
toise-shell mirror. 


Victoria Surprises Mr. Melrose 


The October evening had fallen when 
Tatham put his mother into the motor, and 
stood, his hands in his pockets—uncom- 
fortable and disapproving—on the steps of 
Duddon, watching the bright lights disap- 
pearing down the long avenue. What could 
she do? He hated to think of her in the old 
miser’s house, browbeaten and perhaps in- 
sulted, when he was not there to protect her. 
He turned heavily back into the house. 

Meanwhile Victoria was speeding east- 
ward in her motor along the Penrith- 
Keswick road. Darkness was fast rushing 
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on. Presently she made out, in the 
distance, the great enclosure of Threlfall 
Park. The car stopped at a gate, a dark 
and empty lodge beside it. The groom 
jumped down. Was the gate locked—and 
must she go round to Whitebeck, and make 
her attack from that side? No, the gate 
swung open, and in sped the car. 

Victoria sat upright, her mood strung to 
an intensity which knew no fears. It was 
twenty years since she had last seen 
Edmund Melrose, and it was thirty years 
and more since she had rescued her sister 
from his grasp. Nevertheless, so complex a 
thing is a woman, that as Victoria Tatham 
drew nearer to the Tower, and to Melrose, 
she felt herself strangely melting toward 
him—a prey to pity and the tears of things. 
She alone in this countryside had been a 
witness of his meteorlike youth; she alone 
could set it beside his sordid and dis- 
honored age. 

To her astonishment, as she alighted, 
and before she had rung the bell, the front 
door was thrown open, and Dixon, with a 
couple ot dogs at his heels, ran down the 
steps. At sight, however, of the veiled 
and cloaked lady who had descended from 
the motor, the old man stopped short 
evidently surprised. With an exclamation 
Victoria did not catch, he retreated to the 
threshold of the house. She mounted 
rapidly, not noticing that a telegraph boy 
on a bicycle has come wheeling through the 
gate behind her. 

“Is Mr. Melrose at home?” As she 
threw back her veil, Dixon stared at her in 
dumb amazement. Then she suddenly per- 
ceived behind him a tall figure advancing. 
She made a few steps forward through the 
dimly lighted hall, and found herself within 
a foot of Edmund Melrose himself. 

He gave a start—checked himself—and 
stood staring at her. He wore spectacles, and 
was leaning on a stick. She had a quick 
impression of physical weakness and decay. 

Without any visible embarrassment she 
held out her hand. “I am lucky to have 
found you at home, Mr. Melrose. Will 
you give me twenty minutes’ conversation 
on some important business?” ; 

“Excuse me!” he said with a profound 
bow, and a motion of the left hand toward 
the stick on which he supported himself— 
“or rather, my infirmities.” 

Victoria’s hand dropped. His glittering 
eyes surveyed her. Dixon approached him 
holding out a telegram. 


“Allow me,” said Melrose, as he tore 
open the envelope and perused the message. 
“Ah—I thought so! You were mistaken, 
Lady Tatham, for another visitor—one of 
those foreign fellows who waste so much 
of my time. Shut the door, Dixon—the 
man has missed his train. Now, Lady 
Tatham! You have some business to dis- 
cuss with me? Kindly step this way.” 

He turned toward the gallery. Victoria 
followed, and Dixon was left in the hall, 
staring after them in a helpless astonish- 
ment. 

The gallery lit by two hanging lamps 
made a swift impression of splendid space 
and color of Lady Tatham as she passed 
through it in Melrose’s wake. He led the 
way without a word. She passed into the 
paneled library that has been already 
described in the course of this narrative. 
On this October evening, the light of a 
blazing fire, and of many lamps played on 
some fifty or sixty dishes and vases—of the 
rarest and costliest quality—from the great 
days of Italian majolica. The room glowed 
and sparkled with color. 

“What marvellous things!” cried Vic- 
toria, throwing up her hands and forgetting 
everything else for the moment, but the 
pleasure of a trained eye. 

Melrose smiled. “Pray take that chair!” 
he said, with exaggerated deference. ‘‘ Your 
visits are rare, Lady Tatham! Is it— 
twenty years?” 

He leant back in his chair, observing her. 
A kind of mocking satisfaction seemed to 
flicker through the wrinkled face. 


Friendship Replaced 


Victoria began quietly, bending forward, 
“Mr. Melrose, I have come to speak to 
you on behalf of your wife.” 

“So I imagined. I should not allow 
anyone else, Lady Tatham, to address me 
on the subject.” 

“Thank you. I resolved, as you see, to 
appeal once more to our old 4 

“Friendship?” he suggested. 

“Ves—friendship,” she repeated, slowly. 
“Tt might have been called so—once.” 

“Long ago! So long ago that—I donot see 
how anything practical can come of appeal- 
ing to it,” he said, pointedly. “Moreover, 
the manner in which the friendship was 
trampled on by you—not once, but twice— 
not only destroyed it, but, if I may say so, 
replaced it.” 
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His hollow eyes burned upon her. Wrap- 
ped in his cloak, his white hair gleaming 
amid the wonderful ewers and dishes, he 
had the aspect of some wizard or alchemist, 
of whom a woman might ask poison for her 
rival, or a philter for her lover. Victoria, fas- 
cinated, was held partly by the apparition 
before her, partly by an image—a visualisa- 
tion in the mind. She saw the ballroom in 
that splendid house, now the British Em- 
bassy in Paris, and once the home of Pauline 
Berghese. She saw herself in white, a wreath 
of forget-me-nots in her hair. She has just 
heard, and from a woman friend, a story of 
lust and cruelty in which Edmund Melrose 
was the principal actor. He comes to claim 
her for a dance—she dismisses him, in pub- 
lic, with a manner and in words that scathe. 
She sees his look of rage, as of one struck in 
the face—she feels again the shudder pass- 
ing through her—a shudder of release, hor- 
ror passing into thanksgiving. 

But—what long tracts of life since then! 
What happiness for her! What decay and 
degeneracy for him! A pang of sheer pity 
not so much for him as for the human lot 
shot through her, as she realized to. what 
evening of life he had come, from what 
a morning. 

At any rate her manner in reply showed 
no resentment of his tone. “All these 
things are dead for both of us,” she said, 
quietly. 

“T desire, if I can—and if you will allow 
me—to recall to you the years when we 
were cousins and friends together, blotting 
out all that has happened since.” 

He smiled. She was quite conscious of the 
mockery in the smile; but she persevered. 

“For many years, I have not known— 
nobody here has known—whether your 
wife was alive or dead. Suddenly, a few 
days ago, she and your daughter arrived at 
Duddon to ask me to help them!” 

“Precisely. .To make use of you, in 
order to bring pressure to bear on me! .I do 
not mean to lend myself to the proceeding!”’ 

Victoria flushed. “In attempting to in- 
fluence me, Mrs. Melrose, I assure you, had 
no weapon whatever but her story. And to 
look at her was to see that it was true. She 
admits, most penitently, that she was wrong 
to leave you—”’ 

“And to rob me! You forget that.” 

Victoria threw back her head. He re- 
membered that scornful gesture, in her 
youth. ‘What did that matter to you? In 
this house!”’ 
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“Tt did matter to me,” he said stubbornly. 
“My collections are the only satisfaction 
left to me, but you, Lady Tatham, and 
others. They are to me in the place of 
children. I love my bronzes and my marbles 
as you, I suppose, love your son. It sounds 
incredible to you, no doubt”—the sneer 
was audible—“ but it is so.” 

“T have told you how sorry she is—how 
fully she admits she was wrong. But just 
consider how she has paid for it! Your 
allowance to her—you must let me speak 
plainly—could not keep her and her child 
decently. Her family have been unfortu- 
nate; she has had to keep them as well as 
herself. And the end of it is that she and 
your child—your own child!—have come 
pretty near to starvation.” 


As Once She Had Denied Him 


He sat immovable. But Victoria rose 
to her task. “They have been hungry— 
for the peasants’ food. Your wife and 
child have had to be content day after 
day with a handful of bread—while every 
franc they could earn was spent upon a sick 
man. Mrs. Melrose is a shadow. I suspect 
incurable illness. Your little daughter 
arrived fainting, and emaciated, at my house. 
But with a few days’ rest and proper food 
she has revived. She is young. She has not 
suffered irreparably. One sees what a lovely 
little creature she might be—and how full 
of vivacity and charm. Mr. Melrose!— 
you would be proud of her! She is like you 
—like what you were, in your youth. When 
I think of what other people would give for 
such a daughter! Can you possibly deny 
yourself the pleasure of taking her back 
into your life?” 

“Very easily! It would give me no pleas- 
ure whatever.” 

“Ah, but consider it again,” she pleaded, 
earnestly. .‘ All that is asked is that you 
should acknowledge them—provide for 
them. Give your wife a proper allowance. 
You would spend it three times over in 
a day on things like these.”” Her eye glanced 
towards a superb ewer and dish, standing 
between her and Melrose,—‘‘and let your 
daughter take her place as your heiress! 
She ought to marry early—and marry 
brilliantly. | And later—perhaps—in her 
children—”’ 

Melrose stood up. “TI shall not follow 
you into these dreams,” he said, fiercely. 
“She is not my heiress—and she never wili 
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be. The whole of my property,” he spoke 
with emphasis, “will pass at my death to 
my friend, and agent, and adopted son— 
Claude Faversham.” 

He spoke with an excitement his physical 
state no longer allowed him to conceal. 
At last, he was defeating this woman who 
had once defeated him; he was denying 
and scorning her, as she had once denied 
and scorned him. That her cause was an 
impersonal and an unselfish one made no 
difference. A 

Victoria sat regarding him silently, as he 
walked to the mantelpiece, rearranged a few 
silver objects standing upon it, and then 
turned—confronting her again. 

“You have made Mr. Faversham your 


_ heir?” she asked him, after a pause. 


“T have. And I shall take good care 
that he does nothing with my property 
when he inherits it, so as to undo my wishes 
with regard to it.” 

Victoria rose. “And he accepts your 
condition—your bequest to him—on those 
terms?” 

Melrose smiled. “Certainly. Why not?” 

“T am sorry for Mr. Faversham!” said 
Victoria in a different voice, the color 
sparkling on her cheek. 

“Because you think there will be a public 
opinion against him?—that he will be boy- 
cotted in this precious county? Make your- 
self easy, Lady Tatham, a fortune such as 
he will inherit, provides an easy cure for 
such wounds.” 

Victoria’s self-control began to~ break 
down. “I venture to think he will not find 
it so,” she said, with quickened breath. 
“Tn these days it is not so simple to defy 
the common conscience—as it once was. I 
fear indeed that Mr. Faversham has already 
lost the respect of decent men!”’ 

“By becoming my agent?” 

~ “Your tool—for actions—-cruel, inhuman 
things!—degrading to both you and him.” 
- She had failed. She knew it! And all 
that: remained was to speak the truth to 
him—to defy and denounce him. 

Melrose surveyed her. | ‘The ejectment 
order has been served at: Mainstairs to-day, 
I believe; and the police have at last plucked 
up their courage to turn those shiftless 
people out. There, too, I understand, Lady 
Tatham, you have been meddling.” 

“T have been trying to undo some of 
your wrong-doing,” she said, with emotion. 
“And now—before I go—you shall not pre- 
vent me from saying that I regard it perhaps 


as your last and worst crime to have per- 
verted the conscience of this young man! 
He has been well thought of till now; a de- 
cent fellow sprung from decent people. You 
are making an outcast of him. And you 
think money will compensate him! When 
you and I knew each other, Edmund—” 
the name slipped out—“you had a mind— 
one of the shrewdest I ever knew. I appeal 
to that. It is not so much that you are 
wicked or cruel—you are playing the fool! 
And you are teaching this young man to do 
the same.” Gikess 

She stood confronting him—holding her- 
self tensely erect—a pale, imperious figure— 
the embodiment of all the higher ideals and 
traditions of the class to which they both 
belonged. 

In her agitation she had dropped her 
glove. Melrose picked it up. “On that I 
think, Lady Tatham, we will say farewell. 
I regret that I have not been able to oblige 
you. My wife comes from a needy class— 
accustomed to manage on a little. My 
daughter has not been brought up to luxury. 
Had she remained with me, of course the 
case would have been different. But you 
will find they will do very well on what I 
have provided for them. I advise you not 
to waste your pity. And as for Mr. Faver- 
sham, he will take good care of himself. 
And I hope before long to see him married— 
to a very suitable young lady.” 

They remained looking at each other, for 
a few seconds, in silence. Then Victoria 
said quietly, with a forward step, “I bid 
you good evening.” 

He stood, at the door, his fingers on the 
handle, his eyes glittering and malicious. 
“T should have liked to have shown you 
some of my little collections,” he said, smil- 
ing. “That verre églomisée for instance” — 
he pointed to it—‘‘it’s magnificent, though 
rather decadent. They have nothing like 
it in London or Paris. You must go?” 
He threw the door open, bowing profoundly. 

“Dixon!” 

A voice responded from the farther end 
of the corridor. 

“Tell her ladyship’s car to come round. 
Excuse my not coming to the door, Lady 
Tatham. I am an old man.” 

The car sped once more through the 
gloom of the park. Victoria sat erect, pos- 
sessed by agitation. In Melrose’s inhuman 
will there was something demoniac which 
appalled. But there were other elements 
besides in her tumult of feeling. The tone, 








the taunting look, with which Melrose had 
spoken of Faversham’s possible marriage— 
did he, did all the world know, that Harry 
had been played with and jilted? For that, 
in plain English, was what it came to. Her 
heart burnt with anger—with a desire to 
punish. 

The car passed out of the lodge gates. 
Its brilliant lamps under the trees seemed 
to strike into the very heart of night. And 
suddenly in the midst of the light they 
made, two figures emerged—an old man 
carrying a sack, a youth beside him with a 
gun over his shoulder. 

They were the Brands,—father, and 
younger son. Victoria bent forward with a 
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hasty gesture of greeting. But they never 
turned to look at the motor. They passed 
out of the darkness and into the darkness 
again, their frowning unlovely faces, their 
ragged clothes and stooping gait, illumin- 
ated for an instant. 

Victoria had tried that very week to try 
and persuade the father to take a small 
farm on the Duddon estate, Tatham offer- 
ing to lend him capital. And Brand 
had refused. Independence, responsibility, 
could no longer be faced by a spirit so 
crushed. “I daren’a, my lady,” he had 
said to her. “I’m worth nobbut my weekly 
wage. I conna tak risks—no more. Thank 
yo kindly, but yo mun lut us be!” 


The next chapter of ‘‘ The Mating of Lydia’’ will appear in the June issue 
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All ready to go to meeting 











With the sun pouring through the glass windows, growing plants everywhere, comfortable 





furniture upholstered in chintz, fancy tables, rugs, and other essentials of a well-furnished 
room, this room in the famous Colony Club of New York is a most inviting spot 


Our House Interiors 
X II I—The Art of Trelliage 


By Elsie de Wolfe 


HEN I planned the trellis room of 

\ \ the Colony Club in New York I 

had hard work finding workmen 
who could appreciate the importance of 
crossing and recrossing little strips of green 
wood, of arranging them to form a mural 
decoration architectural in treatment. 
This trellis room was, I believe the first in 
America to be so considered, though the 
use of trellis is as old as architecture in 
Japan, China, Arabia, Eygpt, Italy, France 
and Spain. 

The earliest examples of trellis work 
shown are in certain Roman frescoes. In 
Pompeii the mural paintings give us a very 
good idea of what some of the Roman gar- 
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dens were like. In the entrance hall of 
the house of Sallust is represented a garden 
with trellised niches and bubbling fountains. 
Representations that have come down to 
us in documents show that China and Japan 
both employed the trellis in their decorative 
schemes. You will find a most daring 
example on your old blue willow plate, if 
you will look closely enough. The bridge 
over which the flying princess goes to her 
lover is a good model, and could be built 
in any garden. Even a tiny modern gar- 
den, yours or mine, might hold this fairy 
bridge. 

Almost all Arabian decorations have 
their basis in trellis design or arabesques 








filled in with the intricate tracery that covers 
all their buildings. If we examine the details 


of the most famous 
of the old Moorish 
buildings that re- 
main to us, the 
mosque at Cordova 
and the Alhambra 
at Granada, we 
shall find them full 
of endless trellis 
suggestion. In- 
deed, there are 
many documents 
still extant showing 
how admirably 
trellis decoration 
lends itself to the 
decoration of gar- 
dens and interiors. 
There are dozens of 
examples of niches built to 
hold fine busts. Pavilions, 
summer houses, the quaint 
gazebos of old England, 
the graceful screens of trellis 
that terminate a long gar- 
den path, the arching gate- 
ways crowned with vines 
—all these may be repro- 
duced quite easily in 
American gardens. 


The first trellis work in 
France was inspired by . 


Italy, but the French gave 
it a perfection of archi- 
tectural character not 
found in other countries. 
The manuscript of the 
“Romance of the Rose,” 
dating back to the fif- 
teenth century, contains 
the finest possible example 
of trellis in a medieval 
garden. Most of the old 
French gardens that re- 
main to us have important 
trellis construction. At 
Blois one still sees the re- 
mains of a fine trellis cover- 
ing the walls of the kitchen 
gardens. Wonderful and 
elaborate trellis pavilions, 
each containing a statue, 
often formed the centers 
of very old gardens. These 


garden houses were called gazebos in Eng- 
land, and temples d’ Amour (temples of Love) 
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AN ARTISTIC, BUT NOT Ex- 
PENSIVE SUN PARLOR 


The upper sketch shows the west 
elevation, which is divided into three 
sections. The two outer sections have 
the lattice work and stone benches. 
The center shows a double plate-glass 
section, finished with a lattice top 


The sketch below this gives the de- 

tails of the east elevation, showing the 

three double sections of plate-glass 
with the laitice work at the top 


The south elevation has the marble 


fountain and basin, surrounded with 


lattice work, mirrored panels at top 


The fireplace, combined with the lattice 
work, is shown in the north elevation 
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in France, and the statue most often seen 
was the god of Love. 


In the Trianon gar- 
dens there is a 
charming lemple 
d’Amour standing 
on a tiny island, 
with four small 
canals leading to it. 

A knowledge of 
the history of trel- 
liage and an appre- 
ciation of its practi- 

cal application to 
modern needs is a 
conjurer’s wand— 
you can wave it and 
create all sorts of 
ephemeral con- 
structions that will 
last your time and 

' pleasure. Youmay 
give your trellis any poetic 
shape your vision may take. 
You may dream and realize 
enchanting gardens, with 
clipped hedges and trellis 
walls. You may transform 
a commonplace porch into 
a gay garden room, with a 
few screens of trellis and 
many flower boxes of shrubs 
and vines. Here indeed is a 
delightful medium for your 
fancy! 

Trelliage and lattice work 
are often used as_ inter- 
changeable terms, but mis- 
takenly, for any carpenter 
who has the gift of preci- 
sion can build a good lattice, 
but a trellis must have ar- 
chitectural character. 
Trellis work is not neces- 
sarily flimsy construction; 
the light chestnut laths 
used by the old French- 
men prove that. 

We can bring back much 
of the charm of these old- 
time gardens bya judicious 
use of trellis. It is suitable 
for every form of outdoor 
construction. A new gar- 
den can be subdivided and 
made livable in a few 
months with trellis screens, 





where hedges even of the quick growing priv- 
et, would take years to grow. The entrance 
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to the famous maze.at Versailles, now, alas, 
utterly destroyed, was in trellis, and I have 
reproduced in my own garden at Villa 
Trianon, in Versaiiles, the entrance arch 
and doors, all in trellis. The high garden 
fence with its curving gate is also in trellis, 
and you can imagine the joys with which 
we watched the vines grow, climbing over 
the gatetop as gracefully as if they too felt 
the charm of the curving tracery of green 
strips, and cheerfully added the decoration 
of their leaves and tendrils. 

The outdoor trellis is at the end of the 
Villa. Trianon garden, in line with the 
terrace. where we take our meals. This 
trellis was rebuilt many times before it 
satisfied me, but now it is my greatest joy. 
The niches are planned to hold two old 
statues and several prim box trees. I used 
very much the same constructive design on 
one of the walls of the 
Colony Club trellis 
room, but there a foun- 
tain has the place of 
honor. Formal pedes- 


tals surmounted by 
gracefully carved urns, 


box trees, statues, mar- 
ble benches, fountains 
—all these belong to the 
formal outdoor trellis. 
The trellis is prima- 
rily suitable for garden 
architecture, but 
it may be fitted to in- 
terior uses most  skil- 
fully. Pictures of the 
trellis room in the 
Colony Club have been 
shown so often it is 
unnecessary to repeat 
them. The room is long 
and high, with a floor of 
‘ large red tiles. The 
walls and ceiling are 
covered with rough 
gray plaster, on which 
the green strips of wood 
are laid. The wall space 
is entirely covered with 
the trellis design broken 
into ovals which hold 
lighting fixtures— 
grapes and leaves in 
cloudy glass and green enamel. The long 
room leads up to the ivy-covered trellis of 
the fountain wall, a perfect background for 
the fountain, a bowl on the brim of which is 


The painted furniture with cane insets is 
perfectly adapted to the sun-room. 
simple, pretty desk, painted white with 
dark green lines, is a thoroughly useful 
piece, the three drawers and deep cupboards 
making it available as a dressing table. 


The desk shown in the lower illustration 

is known as the jardiniere table. 

painted gray with faint green decorations, 

and at each end of the top there are sunken, 

zinc-lined boxes for plants. 

neath the flower box is given over to books 
and magazines. 
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poised a youthful figure, upheld by two 
dolphins. The water spills over into a 
little pool, banked with evergreens. Ivy 
has been planted in long boxes along the 
wall, and climbs to the ceiling, where the 
plaster is left bare, save for the trellised 
cornice and the central trellis medallion, 
from which is suspended an enchanting 
lantern made up of green wires and ivy 
leaves and little white flames of electric 
light. 

The roof garden of the Colony Club is 
latticed in a simple design we all know. 
This is lattice, not trellis, and in no way 
should be confounded with the trellis room 
on the entrance floor. This white-painted 
lattice covers the wall space. Growing 
vines are placed along the walls and 
clamor to the beams. The glass ceiling is 
supported by white beams. There are al- 
ways blossoming flowers 
and singing birds in this 
room. The effect is 
springlike and joyous on 
the bleakest winter day. 
The room is heated by 
two huge stoves of green 
porcelain, brought over 
from Italy when other 
heating systems failed. 
Much of the furniture is 
covered with a grape 
patterned chintz and a 
green and white striped 
linen. The ceiling lights 
are hidden in huge 
bunches of pale green 
grapes. 

I recently planned a 
most beautiful trellis 
room for a New York 
house. The room is long 
and narrow, with walls 
divided into panels by 
upright classic columns. 
The lower wall space be- 
tween the columns is 
covered with a simple 
green lattice, and the 
upper part is filled with 
little mirrors framed in 
narrow green mouldings, 
arranged in a conven- 
tional design which fol- 
lows the line of the trellis. One end of the 
room is made up of two narrow panels of 
the trellis with a fireplace between. On the 
opposite wall the middle panel is a back- 


This 


It is 


The space be- 





ground fora 
delightful 
wall foun- 
tain. The 
fret work of mirrors which takes the place 
of frieze in the room is continued all 
around the four walls. One of the walls is 
filled entirely with French doors of plate- 
glass, beneath the mirrored frieze; the other 
long wall has the broad, central panel cut 
into two doors of plate-glass, and stone 
benches placed against the two trellised 
panels flanking the doors. The ceiling is di- 
vided into three great panels of trellis, and 
from each of the three panels a lantern is 
suspended. 

In the Guinness house in New York there 
is a little hallway wainscoted in white with 
a green trellis covering the wall space above. 
Against this simple trellis—it is really a lat- 
tice—a number of plaster casts are hung. 
In one corner an old marble bowl holds a 
grapevine, which has been trained over the 
walls. The floor is of white tiles, with a 
narrow Greek border of black and white. 
This idea for a little hall might be copied 
very easily. 

The architects are building nowadays 
many houses that have a sun-room, or con- 
servatory, or breakfast room. The smallest 
cottage may have a little breakfast room 
done in green and white lattice, with green 
painted furniture and ample flower boxes. 
I have had furniture of the most satisfac- 
tory designs made for my trellis rooms. 


Wolfe’s summer home in Versailles. 


The very high trellis is an effective addition to the formal garden at Miss de 
The center is rounded to admit a boxed 
plant and there are statuettes at either side. Boxed plants and stone urns, gay 
with flowering plants, are placed at intervals algng the length of the trellis 


Green paint- 
ed wood 
with cane 
insets seems 
most suitable for the small rooms, and the 
marbles of the old trellised temole d’ Amour 
may be replaced by cement benches in the 
wooden trellis pavilion. 

I am showing illustrations of several 
pieces of furniture that are especially re- 
freshing in line and color. There is a desk 
made by Aitchen, a notable furniture de- 
signer of London. The desk is painted 
white, and is decorated with heavy lines of 
dark green. The drawer front and the doors 
of the little cupboard are filled with cane. 
The knobs are of green. This desk would 
be nice in a white writing room in a sum- 
mer cottage, though it was planned for a 
trellis room. It could be used as a dressing 
table, with a bench or chair of white outlined 
in green, and a good mirror in a white and 
green frame. The other desk shown is most 
unusual. It is called the jardiniere table, 
and was built for Mrs. Ogden Armour’s gar- 
den room at Lake Forest, Ill. The desk, 
or table was painted gray, with faint green 
decorations. At each end of the top there 
is a sunken, zinc-lined box, to hold growing 
plants. The space beneath the flower box 
is given over to shelves for books and maga- 
zines. This idea is thoroughly practicable 
for any garden room, and is so simple that 
it could be constructed by the clever man 
of the house in his workshop. 
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Hashimura Togo—Domestic. Scieniist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work, Confessing His Struggles 
With American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


XVI.—CAN AUTOMOBILES BE TAMED FOR HOME USE? 


To Editor Good Housekeeping Magazine 
who are so smooth of heart and soft of mind he 
can safely introduce gasolene into most ex- 
plosive families. 


EAR Hon. Mr!—With delicious rapid- 
ity I shot off from my last situation of 
work, care Mrs Seth Hopp, Camden, 

N. J. This lady admire my talent so much 
she appoint me to every task of a disagree- 
able nature. In her supply of housework 
she include one slight, grey ottomobile of 
one-lung capacity and asthma of engine. 
This machinery are like mosquitos, small 
but cross. 

Mr Editor, I have always dreaded to get 
acquainted with ottomobiles because they 
are connected with so many crimes. Yet 
when I am employed as Gen. Houseworker 
in a house where a cook must understand 
chauffering, what could I? 

Last Munday a. m. Hon. Mrs Hopp ap- 
proach to me with racetrack expression and 
corrode: 

“Togo, as soonly as you finish washing 
dishes, go out to garage and wash ottomo- 
bile. Then take him down to R R depot 
to meet Mr Hopp at 5.66 train.”’ 

“T do not understood your ottomobile,” 
I abject. 

“Nobody does,” she say cheerly. “Yet I 
are sure you can become mister of this diffi- 
cult wagon, because Japanese are extra 
bright little people.” 

I thank her with bent stomach. And yet 
calm nervousness straddled my heart. 

As soonly as I had finished bathing 
dishes, Hon. Mrs lead me forthly to gas- 
stable where that iron animal stood amidst 
awful perfumery. I was shocked to observe 
the cruel expression of lamps with which he 
gazed at me. 

“He are simple and good natured when 
you know his habits,” she explain. 

“This truth are also true of vampires,” I 
dib for frights. 
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“Your duty must be to dust him night 
and morning, manicure his carborette and 
train him to obey. When you learn to con- 
trol him, it shall be your duty to drive Hon. 
Mr Hopp back & forthly. I show you how 
to learn.” 

Hon. Mrs go to home & put on racetrack 
hat peculiar to neotor. Then she teach me 
free lesson. 

Firstly she go to front nose of Hon. Otto- 
mobile and twist crank resembling ice- 
cream freezer. Mad trembly arrive from 
his insides! 

“Now he are ready to do anything,” 
collapse Hon. Mrs dragging me to seat be- 
sides her. Iset there holding on to my soul. 

“‘Observe my antics if possible,” she com- 
mit with extreme dexterity of thumbs, 
heels, hands & elbows while she poke 6 but- 
tons, jerk 1 doz handles, inflame electricity 
and make goose-cry by horn. 

I sat gast to see her. WHOOSH!! We 
commence onward. 

“That are way to start ottomobile,” 
holla Mrs Seth Hopp while avoiding death 
on road & wheeling corners with aviator 
expression. 

“Tt are easy like astronomy,” I rejoint, 
holding on to my hair to keep him from 
blowing off. And so forth. 

At R. R. station we stop up and load on 
Hon. Mr Hopp, one large, portable man of 
important fat. 

“Togo are learning to chaff this car so he 
can drag you back & forth,” decry Hon. 
Mrs. 

“He do not look very powerful,” contuse 
him cattishly. 

How could he realize? 


Mr Editor, driving ottomobiles are a war- 
like work unsuited to Gen. Housekeeping. 
How can I do hired girl tasks, yet expect 
myself to command those harsh cranks and 
greasy energy what makes gasolene go? 
To make a chauffeur out of a cook are like 
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making bullets out of buscuits. It could be 
done, but can it? 

Yet this Mrs Seth Hopp, Hon. Lady of 
extreme brain, was determined I should be a 
chum to her car, although I were sure he did 
not like my looks. Each morning for %- 
hour time she give me lesson in how to 
start ottomobiles. I learn this with all the 
fido qualities of my Japanese religion. Yet 
something told me different. 

“This horsepower are full of mules,” I 
tell her one day while I set there pulling 13 
handles expecting Hon. Car to go when he 
would not. 

“Brace uply!” she say for courage. 
“Any child can start an ottomobile.”’ 

“Why you not employ a child, then?” I 
require. 

I could see by her silence that she did not 
admire my rudeness. 

After practice I become more intellectual 
with that machinery. With kindy assist- 
ance from Hon. Mrs I could tease him to 
start from his barn and run dangerously 
around block amid loudy curses from gaso- 
lene. Pride filled me up. Folks often feels 
thusly before cyclones. 





Hon. Ottomobile was more quicker in the legs, so he pounce on Hon. Mr 


That p. m. Hon. Mrs arrive to kitchen 
where I was manufacturing pie with mush- 
room expression peculiar to cooks. 

“Togo,” she denounce,” you sippose you 
can now start Hon. Ottomobile by your 
lonesome self?” 7 

“No starter could ever be more scientific 
than me,” I negotiate, holding pie-crust on 
my wrists. , 

“‘Glad to hear!” she congratulate. “‘Hon. 
Mr Hopp return to night by 6.6% train. 
Feed 2 gals gasolene to Hon. Ottomobile 
and deliver Hon. Husband to me as soonly 
as possible.” 

This were supreme time for prides. Bell- 
boys, admirals and postmasters seldom 
feel more happy in time of great victory. 

I put on respectful gloves & greasy over- 
coat to resemble chauffer. I smudge some 
engine-smoke across nose, so I should look 
more mechanical. Then I go to gas-stable 
and quell Hon. Ottomobile with my hero 
expression. He seem quite doggish. 

Skillful cranks by me. Loud roary from 
his stomach. Like Hon. Julius Caesar 
crossing the Delaware I lep to seat & make 
my heels, thumbs & elbows go in all direc- 
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tions. O banzai! That sweet, tame otto- 
mobile jump forwards like acanary. Defly 
I turn wheel and make him sidle up one 
street & down next. Citizens was seen 
dodging respectfully side by side to let me 
pass. One gentleman raise Bull Moose 
voice and mention it when I scratch his 
knuckles slightly. More faster and yet 
more so I sped onwards. I seem to be 
walking on golden wings. Poetry circulated 
in my chest. Thusly do gasolene make 
heroes of us all. 

Pretty soonly I arrive up to R R station 
where I observe Hon. Hopp standing there 
in all the importance of his fat. Him & 
several conductors looked very gast when 
they observe great skill with which I 
knocked hitching-post from befront of 
saloon and still came on. 

All wheels was waltzing nicely as I turn 
Hon. Car close to platform, intending for to 
stop and load on Hon. Boss. 

But alast! when I got there I could not 
stay. Despite of how I wiggled handles, 
punched buttons, reversed myself with heels 
and commanded with voice, that inflamed 
chariot were deaf to pity and determined 
to continue onward. Hon. Mr make mo- 
tions for me to arrest myself, but all I could 
do was to set in seat while Hon. Car gollup 
rudely around block. With samurai calm- 
ness I continue to turn wheel, hoping thusly 
to arrive back to station. And so I did. 
Pretty soonly I come up to R R platform 
again. Despite my angry jerks by handle, I 
could observe how peevly Hon. Hopp look 
at me. 

“Togo,” he holla, “come here!” 

“T do so!’ I response, so I make skilled 
wobble of wheel and drove Hon. Ottomobile 
up on platform, where he go for Hon. Boss 
so straight that this fatty gentleman start 
off with dodge run peculiar to ducks avoid- 
ing elephants. But Hon. Ottomobile was 
more quicker in the legs, so he pounce on 
Hon. Mr with rude affection peculiar to 
New Foundland dogs. Groans by him. 
Toots by otto. Then onwards I proceeded, 
still attempting to strangle that horse- 
power which would not quit. 
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Mr Editor, you could not imagine such 
stubborn bullishness could be in anything 
not human. The more I twisted that 
wagon, the faster he go. Ditches, back 
fences and tress were splintered by his de- 
termination. At lastly, because I knew it 
would be convenient for me to die near the 
place where I was employed, I turned his 
nose toward home of Hon. Mrs Hopp. 

We got there by very cross lots. Mrs 
Hopp were standing by front gate when I 
whoofed by. 

“Togo,” she yall as I pass, ‘‘ Did you get 
my husband?” 

“Yes, thanks—I got him plenty,’ 
smart reply I make. 

Pretty soonly, by intense wheeling, I 
come back around block to where that 
sweet-hearted lady was. 

“Put that car back in its stable!” she 
shreech like eagles. 

“T obey!” was reply for me. So with all 
the Japanese courage I could demand from 
my ancestors, I turn Hon. Car through 
front fence, over vegetable garden, across 
clothes line. ‘ When I arrive to garage I put 
Hon. Car in very neatly, but Hon. Garage 
refuse to remain standing where he was, but 
followed in several fractions. 26 feet fur- 
ther on, Hon. Ottomobile, cursing like en- 
raged kangaroos, lep over that cyclone and 
fall dead in heap of splinters. Nothing alive 
remained except a few wheels, pandemon- 
ium and me. 

As soonly as my intellectual mind got 
back in place, I sat up, determined to see 
Hon. Mrs about resigning from that dan- 
gerous housework. But she saw me pre- 
viously. 

“Togo!” she gluh, “how dares you make 
this rumpage when I spend one whole week 
teaching you how to start ottomobiles?” 

“Tf you had spent another week teaching 
me how to stop him, I should be less scat- 
tered,”’ were bright reply from me. 

So I remove my derby from around my 
neck & limp offwards feeling like tonsilitis. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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milestones. Some stand for little 

events and some for great ones. You 
girls and boys have not lived long, but you 
have passed many already. There was the 
day you moved into a new house; the day 
your brother went to college; the day 
your biggest sister was married. There 
were sadder ones, it may be; perhaps the 
day that Father had some serious loss in 
business, or worse than all, the day that 
Mother died. Even graduation day in a 
grammar school is a milestone. You will 
not look back on it as a great one, but 
it is, in a sense, for to some of you it is the 
real beginning of your practical, conscious 
life as a human being. 

You have hitherto been helped, all the 
way along, from the time you were ignomin- 
iously turned upside down in somebody’s 
lap and your clothing fastened with safety 
pins, up to this very moment. Somebody 
has provided your breakfast this morning 
and hoped you were not over-tired and would 
get through the hard day comfortably and 
successfully. Somebody has tied and bowed 
and tweaked and pulled and brushed and 
buttoned, wondering if any of the others 
could look as well as you when a special 
occasion demanded good looks! Now, soon, 
all this mothering and teaching will grow 
less and less and your own responsibility 
will loom larger and larger. I need not re- 
mind you that people in the end have to 
make themselves, with their own thoughts, 
their own deeds, their own hands. You have 
already been making yourselves slowly, 
crudely, more or less unconsciously. From 
this on, your consciousness fully awakened, 
you will be making yourselves withincredible 
rapidity; making your bodies, making your 
minds, making your souls. 

Am I leaving out of account the heavenly 
powers? Not at all. If you invoke their 
aid, if you call upon them, if you live in the 
deeps of yourself, not in the shallows, you 
can count upon them confidently and never 
need to work alone. But when God made 
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you he did not make a machine, which 





would go when he wound it up and continue 
to go until the end of time. He made a 
human creature with infinite possibilities, 
in all directions,—up and down!—a crea- 
ture with a will to be, to do, to become: 
or to cease being, cease doing, cease be- 
coming. A creature with powers almost 
equal to those of an angel and a creature 
who, by indolence, lack of vision, indiffer- 
ence and low ideals, can be of no more 
consequence in the general scheme of things 
than a barnacle on a ship’s hull, or a jelly- 
fish on the beach. It is you, after all, who 
are the “master of your fate,”’ you who are 
the ‘“‘captain of your soul.” 

Well, my dear girls and boys, what shall 
we do about this making of ourselves? I 
have neither the right nor the wish to preach 
to you, nor even to advise you. I know 
very well what young people are thinking 
silently, during the progress of graduation 
exercises. They say to themselves: “Oh, 
why will these elderly people sitting on 
platforms, preach to us, sitting in the school 
seats! Can’t they remember that we are 
young, young, glorying in our youth and 
strength, longing to try our hand at living! 
All we want is our chance! We want to be 
let alone! We want to earn money, make 
fortunes, love, marry, build homes and 
found families. We want to bé citizens, 
to serve the town, the city, the state, the 
flag. Those who talk to us haven’t done 
half the things they counsel us todo! When 
they were sixteen, sitting in the school 
seats, and the platform people were telling 
them what to do, did they listen to all of it, 
or remember all of it? Ill wager they 
didn’t!’’—and so on. 

Now I can see that point of view and 
I can sympathize with it to a certain extent 
and, therefore, I count on you to try and 
understand the platform point of view. 
Some of you think that people of our age 
exist only for the joy of pouring out con- 
tinual floods of advice. You haven't 
stopped to consider the fact that we believe 
the hope of the world lies in you and if we 
save you a single pang, or pain, or mistake, 
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if we can somehow preserve to the race 
your best talents and prevent its being 
dragged down by your errors, we shall be 
unspeakably grateful. 

There is a French proverb: “If old age 
only could; if youth only would!” That 
is one of the tragedies of life. We shall 
always be longing to show you the pitfalls 
we have found in the path and you will 
always be longing to take your own path, 
lead where it may. 

It is not that we older ones want to be 
censorious, but you can scarcely realize 
with what a passion of earnestness we look 
at you on high days and holidays when you 
are finishing one stage of your educational 
journey. I have talked, it may be, to some 
of the young people who are reading this 
page. I had never seen you before and you 
had never seen me. Why did I feel my 
heart beating faster? Why did I long to 
say some little word that would reach you, 
some word that would take root and grow, 
hoping that when you felt it stirring you 
might watch and tend it and let it help you 
to do beautiful things? 

The hope of the world lies in the boys and 
girls. We know that in the very group to 
whom we are speaking or writing may be 
the one who will sometime write the great 
poem of the year, or the novel that will 
kindle generation after generation. There 
is the one who may paint the greatest 
picture or carve the greatest statue of the 
age. Another who may deliver his country 
in an hour of peril; another who may give 
his life for a great cause. Whenever I look 
into a sea of young faces like yours, I say 
in my heart these verses of Edward Row- 
land Sill: 


Joy to the laughing troop 

That from the threshold starts, 

Led on by courage and immortal hope, 
And with the morning in their hearts. 
They to the disappointed earth shall give 
The lives we meant to live, 

Beautiful, free and strong; 

The light we almost had 

Shall make them glad; 

The words we waited long 

Shall run in music from their voice and song! 


Their merry task shall be 

To make the house all fine and sweet, 
Its new inhabitants to greet 

The wondrous, dawning century. 


For myself, I am in love with life; in spite 
of its sorrows, its problems, its hard rubs, 
its obstacles, I am still, at my advanced age, 
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head over heels in love with it! I fell in 
love with it the minute I understood, with 
a thrill, what it meant; and I shall never 
fall out till I die. It is a magnificent thing 
to be here at all and we don’t want to be 
half-hearted over it. If I were ever a bit 
discouraged I need only look at you and 
the feeling would disappear directly. Who 
is going to do all that I have left undone; 
all that I haven’t been good enough and 
wise enough to do? Why, half a dozen of 
you, of course; but how are you going to 
do it? 

In the first place the world’s greatest 
need is not for good scholars; we turn out 
enough of those every year. If you have 
been able by good fortune to transfer a 
considerable amount of book knowledge 
into your brain and yet retain that share 
(little or great) of imagination, individu- 
ality, originality, creative faculty, with 
which the Lord endowed you at birth, well 
and good; but it is not easy to do it! The 
school does its best and it never ceases 
trying, but if we expect a teacher to cover 
a large number of subjects with fifty or 


‘sixty pupils and preserve, intact, native 


gifts of mind and spirit in each individual 
pupil besides, we shall occasionally be dis- 
appointed. The object of the school, as 
now arranged, must be to work for the great- 
est good of the greatest number; and in 
this effort John sometimes grows more and 
more like James, and Eliza more and more 
like Hannah every day. Unfortunately, 
when school days are over, the world wants 
John to be unlike James and insists on 
rewarding Eliza richly if she succeeds in 
being different from Hannah! In fact, the 
only final chance for John and Eliza is their 
being able to show that they are not made 
exactly on the pattern of James and Hannah. 

There is no need of all this sameness and 
dullness, you know! A good deal of it is 
your own fault! If you would put a little 
more vigor and enthusiasm into your daily 
work, reading between the lines, looking 
behind the words; guessing, wondering 
at the meanings that puzzle you, under- 
standing, finally, each page so well that it 
would yield something new to you,—under- 
standing it so well that you would find 
something to match it and explain it in 
your own mind and heart,—then the new 
knowledge would cling and be forever 
yours. Suppose you determine to be master 
of the book and not permit it to be the 
master of you! Try to think a little more, 
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see a little more, feel a little more, trust 
yourself more and then let yourself go! 

If your teacher asks you to write a com- 
position on Hens, for goodness’ sake don’t 
all write the same thing in almost the same 
language. One might imagine in reading 
the essays, (and oh! may some of you grow 
up to be teachers and realize the awful 
bore of reading them!) one might imagine, 
I say, that John and James, Eliza and Han- 
nah knew the same hen and that she was 
the only hen in the universe! 

As in writing so it is with reading. About 
this matter of reading aloud, I think I must 
give myself the pleasure of being a little 
severe, though there may not be a single 
guilty person in the particular group I am 
addressing. When you were six and chant- 
ing: “See the cat. The cat is on the mat. 
The cat will eat the rat,” I was quite patient 
with you. There was a frightful mental 
strain involved in telling the differences 
between cat and mat and rat; differences 
so slight, yet so important! No wonder 
the tale did not seem thrilling as it fell 
painfully and slowly from your infant lips! 
But I find many of you, at fourteen or fifteen, 
reading in about the same mechanical and 
lifeless fashion. Some of the boys read 
Scott’s ‘““My Native Land,” or Taylor’s 
“My Fatherland,” as if they were reciting 
the bill of fare for dinner. Some of the 
girls recite Charles Kingsley’s “Sands 0’ 
Dee,”—every line of it a picture and every 
verse of it music,—yet they see no pictures 
and give us none to see, nor any music to 
hear! What isthe matter? You have been 
reading for eight or nine years. There is 
nothing in ordinary English prose or poetry 
that you should not read aloud, at sight, 
with expression, understanding and effect, 
when you are fifteen, after nine years’ prac- 
tice in the art; for it is an art. 

Why does Mary read aloud beautifully 
and Jane read in such a manner that no 
one would stay in the room save for polite- 
ness’ sake? Well, it may be first a question 
of voice; but what is to prevent Jane’s 
softening her rasping tones, putting in more 
“color,” adding something of the needed 
“carrying quality.” Or, say it is a question 
of expression. Why does not Jane study 
her page of prose or poetry, find out what 
it means and then try and try again, to 
feel it? If, after long trial, she cannot feel 
it and make others feel it, Jane must be 
humbly sorry for herself and endeavor in 
every way to make herself strong where 
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she is weak, for her lack of imagination 
and deficiency in power of expression, will 
show in more things than in reading aloud. 
This is by no means an unimportant point, 
this inability to feel, or this inability to 
express what you feel. 

I believe I know one thing that may be 
wrong and may have stood in your way. 
Perhaps you have looked at your pile of 
school books—readers, geographies, arithme- 
tics, grammars, histories—as tasks, to be 
accomplished somehow, though you would 
rather be doing something livelier. If that 
is so you haven’t loved your book well 
enough, haven’t put enough heart into it, 
or it would have given you back richly more 
than you gave. 

Those school books are not tasks; bless 
my soul, no! They are splendid, wonderful, 
magical keys; keys to everything in the 
world; all knowledge, all experience, all 
power. What you have to do is to master 
those first books (you have ten or twelve 
years in which to do it) and they open all 
the rest. You can throw some of them 
away if you like, tomorrow; you will 
hardly need them again, for they are a part 
of you now. You cannot live twenty-four 
hours without the multiplication table, so, 
naturally, you had to learn it, but you had 
to learn it only once, and you can bury your 
elementary arithmetic afterward if it gives 
you any pleasure. (It would always please 
me enormously! I should like to bury one 
every day!) 

Do you see what I am trying to prove 
from first to last,—that it is not the mere 
scholar we want; it is the whole, vitalized, 
stimulated, wideawake YOU, the YOU that 
stamps your work as your own; and that 
we are not to be satisfied with being a pale 
imitation of somebody else? Do you sup- 
pose the Bible means that, when it says 
we were created in the divine image? It 
means exactly the opposite. God is not 
imitative; neither should we be. God is 
creative; so should we be. 

Learning your lessons well, reciting them 
well, passing good examinations, these 
things are valuable and necessary, but they 
are the merest beginnings. It is admirable 
to have cultivated your memory if at the 
same time you have developed your imagin- 
ation. It is a fine thing to excel in algebra 
if you can strengthen your mind with it 
and can use it as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else; but don’t forget that memory is 
far lower in the scale of faculties than 
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imagination. Don’t forget that the world 
will pay in honors, in fame, in respect, 
in love, in admiration, even in money, 
one hundred per cent. for imagination 
and about two and a half for excellence in 
algebra! 

What we need is boys and. girls and men 
and women who realize their highest all- 
round possibilities; who transform what- 
ever they touch and give it a new color, 
a new shape, a new grace; who see the 
beauty and poetry in common every-day 
things and know how to create it; for it 
shows, thank God, in teaching and house- 
work and cooking and business and dress- 
making and gardening and building, just 
as it does in painting or modeling or 
writing books. 

Be anything you like so long as you are 
not dull and indifferent, listless, and useless. 
We care, not so much what a man or a 
woman knows, after all; we care what he or 
she is, feels, expresses, is capable of; how 
much he or she can love, can bear, can help, 
can inspire; these are the real, the vital 
things. Don’t be colorless ‘and limp and 
flabby, whatever you are; and remember 
one thing: it is difficult, it is probably im- 
possible, to make a third-class brain into 
a first-class one, no matter how hard you 
work; but if you have a germ of aspiration, 
if you have an atom of will in the right 
direction, nothing can prevent your having 
a first-class heart; and ‘out of the heart are 
the issues of life.’ Love your work and 
if you find you don’t, just contrive and 
contrive, until you find the work you can 
love. Think as well and as hopefully as you 
can of your own powers. We are too apt 
just to use the few little surface talents we 
possess and to conclude that there are no 
others. Why, the inside of us is just like 
a Christmas box! You can always find an- 
other package if you put your hand in deep 
enough. Dip lower down in yourself and 
see what you find! 

Perhaps you have read or seen the play 
of “Chantecler” written by the French 
poet and playwright, Edmond Rostand? 

“Chantecler” was a barnyard cock very 
much in earnest about his work, particu- 
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larly about his morning song. He always 
thought of it and spoke of it as a “song,” 
though we never allude to the cock-a- 
doodle-doo that we hear at dawn as any- 
thing but a commonplace “crow.” He 
noted that the sun always rose just after 
he began his morning song and came to 
the not unnatural conclusion that it was he 
who madeit rise, so the thought of his achieve- 
ment and his sense of duty to the universe, 
grew ever stronger. One day a huntsman 
in a nearby forest shot and wounded a beau- 
tiful hen pheasant. The pheasant fluttered 
away and finally fell in a corner of the barn- 
yard. The cock had never seen anything 
so charming as this bird of soft and brilliant 
plumage and he fell in love with her on the 
spot. Her health was reéstablished in 
a few days and the two became constant 
companions, so, of course, the cock confided 
to his new friend all his hopes and beliefs 
and ambitions. The lovely pheasant was 
very fond of him but she could not quite 
believe that his crowing at dawn caused the 
sun to rise! One night in the forest, feel- 
ing more than usually curious, she asked 
him more about the matfer. 

“The sun shines all over the world,” she 
said. “I don’t see how your crowing in this 
little out-of-the-way corner can make any 
difference.” 

“You will notice when I sing,” said 
Chantecler, “that the cock in the next 
barnyard answers me and then the next 
and the next, until the whole mountain side 
is awake. I do not know about the great 
world; I sing for my own valley.” 

Sing for your own valley and the song 
will go around the world! This is no senti- 
mental poetic text for girls only.. Joy must 
go into man’s work as well as woman’s. 
Chantecler was a manly cock, for all he was 
slightly deceived as to the relative import- 
ance of himself and the sun. Sing for your 
own valley! Your eyes may never see the 
song go round the world; your ears may 
never hear it, but somewhere, sometime, 
another will catch the echo and be inspired 
to sing and to serve. And the One who gave 
you the voice will hear your song and take 
note of your serving. 


Se Oa 





WHAT Girls 


for Girls, 


-A Department of the Magazine, 
under the Editorial Direction of 
Jessie Woodrow Wilson 


President Wilson’s daughter directs 
this department of the magazine in 
behalf of the varied activities of 
the Young Womens Christian 
Association, of which she is an 
enthusiastic and hard-working 
officer. Miss Wilson contributed 
to the April Goop HovusekEEp- 
ING a comprehensive article on the 
good works of this Association 


HE girl leaned against the 
brown trunk of the great pine 
tree in the yard of her farm 


home. There was a tired droop to 


her capable young shoulders and a restless 
dissatisfaction expressed in the quick move- 
ments of her firm fingers through the thick 


carpet of pine needles beside her. Tall and 
straight and strong she was, in body and 
mind, with brown hair that blended with 
the brown of the pine tree behind her and 
a glance from her eves that told of some of 
life’s problems fought out alone and of a 
life lived in contact with the great realities. 

To-night those clear eyes had iost some 
of their brightness. The girl was wondering. 
She was trying to think out a problem of 
injustice. Why did some girls have friends 
and freedom and joy and a great opportu- 
nity for happy service with others, and why 
did other girls have only work and what 
happiness they could find by themselves? 
Why were some girls like roses growing in a 
garden with many other beautiful flowers, 
with all the weeds kept out and all of beauty 
brought around them, when other girls were 
just like the blue grass under the old pine 
tree covered by the pine needles until only 
here and there was a single lone blade that 
could bravely push its way through to the 
light and joy of the world above it? 

She was thinking so intently that she did 
not notice the last brightness fade from be- 
hind the western hills. The moonlight 
flooded the corn and grain fields; the lights 
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Good times ata Y.W.C.A. 
Camp 


twinkled out 
in the town 
four miles 
down the 
valley; the 
locusts started their 
shrill songs in the 
maple trees, but she 
did not see or hear 

these things. 
Her father came out 
of the house, took down 
the milk pails from the back porch and 
called: ‘‘Where’s Bess? Isn’t she going 
to help me milk to-night?” But still the 

girl was lost in thought. 

Before long the threshing machine pulled 
into the yard by the lower barn where the 
wheat was stacked, and the bright head 
leaned more heavily against the old pine 
tree for she remembered then—what had 
started her to thinking about the injustice 
oi things—how her mother had said at 
supper: 

“‘Threshers to cook for tomorrow, and I 
am so tired! Seems as though there’s 
nothing but work. Couldn’t we rent the 
farm and move to town? Then Beth could 
go to high school and there’d be a chance 
sometimes to see people.” But her father 
had just looked down at his plate, and sud- 
denly she had noticed how gray his hair was 
getting as he said something about the mort- 
gage and it wouldn’t pay. 

“Rent our farm,” Elizabeth thought. 
“Why, we must not do that!” She loved 
every foot of it, from the walnut grove in 
the back pasture where the crows always 
nested, to the great patch of purple violets 
under the old russet tree in the apple 
orchard. “It must not be, and yet mother 
is so tired and I do want to go on to school! 
We are lonesome, too. It seems as though 


Miss Wilson 
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the men can always get together at tele- 
phone meetings and sales and all, but there’s 
no way for the women and girls to get to- 
gether. If someone would just show us 
how! But I guess the folks have forgotten 
us girls in the country and 
we don’t know how to start 
by ourselves. I don’t mind 
the hard work; I like it. 
But I do want friends, and 
I want something bigger 
and broader to think 
about and to do.” 

Just then her mother’s 
voice rang clear: “Beth, 
girl, good news! Where 
are you?” 

“Out under my tree, 
Mother Mine, trying to 
understand things. Can’t 
you come out, too?” 

Quickly the mother 
joined her and drawing 
the girl’s head down on 
her lap, said: “And I know 
how hard it is to think 
things out, but the county 
paper has great news in it 
which will help us both to 
work out an understand- 
ing. At last we are going 
to have just what we need 
in this county. Do you 
remember how I have told 
you about our Young 
Womens Christian Asso- 
ciation at college and all it meant to us 
girls?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do,” replied the daughter, 
eagerly. “And that has been one reason 
why I have hoped and prayed that I might 
have a chance to go on to college. It must 
be wonderful to work for good things with 
other girls. I just have to imagine it, for I 
suppose I shall never have a chance to know 
about it through experience.” 

“Yes, you will,” went on the happy voice 
of the mother. “For the paper says that a 
Young Womens Christian Association is 
coming to Franklin County with a splendid, 
trained young woman who understands the 
needs of girls in small towns and country, as 
our secretary. 
organize an Association in every place where 
a group of girls can get together. The 
paper says they hope to have an Association 
group within reach of every girl in the 
county.” 


What Girls Can Do for Girls 





‘A class in first aid to the injured, rural 
work of the Y.W.C. A. 


She. will help you girls to - 
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“‘Mother, we will have one in this town- 
ship right away, for it is what we have been 
needing. We will have such good times 
learning things and doing things together!” 

“And best of all, you girls can learn the 
great lesson of living your 
lives for others, as did the 
one who gave us our life,” 
said the mother, remem- 
bering the earnest band 
of college girls and their 
ideals of life service. 
“Now, listen: tomorrow 
morning I will get father 
to let you have the horse, 
and you can hitch up and 
go to see all the girls and 
ask them to come some 
night this week, and we 
will have the secretary 
come out and tell us how 
to start. Tell the girls 
each to bring a book to 
lend, and we'll start a 
reading circle.” 

As Elizabeth started 
to shut up the chickens 
and the father came with 
the milk to be separated, 
the whistle of the thresh- 
ing machine sounded, and 
the girl and her mother 
laughed heartily at their 
absent mindedness. 

“T declare,” said Beth, 
“we were so happy and 
excited that we forgot all about the threshers 
coming tomorrow. Of course, I can’t have 
a horse or time to go to see the girls.” 

“That’s right,”’ the mother replied; “but 
we can telephonethem. Almost all of them 
are on our line and we can put in a party 
call.” 





* * * * 


So the Young Womens Christian Associ- 
ation, which has for years reached and 
helped thousands of girls in our cities and 
colleges, has during the past four years 
reached out to the girls in the country and 
in the small towns through its form of 
county organization. It meets a definite 
need in the lives of girls in communities 
where the population is scattered, just as it 
has the needs of girls in the great student 
and city centers. In a county association, 
the work reaches not only the girls, but 
because of the very nature of the small com- 
munity where what touches one class, 
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touches all classes, it influences entire fami- 
lies and includes in many of its activities 
the entire population. 

So, in Beth’s township the girls came to- 
gether in their homes with the fourfold 
purpose of developing mentally, socially, 
physically and spiritually. Sometimes, too, 
they met in the grange hall, or they would 
give an entertainment or have a lecture 
course number in the schoolhouse, or hold 
a Bible study class or vesper service in one 
of the churches. 

These girls even took up the study of 
some of the practical, elementary things of 
scientific farming. For could not they test 
the milk and the seed corn to help make 
more money so there could be pianos, maga- 
zines and books, bathrooms and furnaces, in 
their homes, and better schools and churches 
in their neighborhood? 

People go so far as to declare that this 
association of country girls of which Beth is 
one, is responsible for the building of five 
silos in the community, for the making of 
better roads and the raising of more alfalfa. 
They have worked together until three weak 
churches in the township have been united 
in one strong church. They have an ex- 
change in the county town for all the girls 
of the county association, where through co- 
operative selling of what they can raise and 
make, the girls are saving money to go to 
college. One of the leaders is Elizabeth, 


who will enthusiastically tell you: 

“The Young Wo- 
mens Christian Asso- 
ciation is 


the best 


What Girls Can Do for Girls 


These happy youngsters were only waiting for someone 
lo organize their play and work. 
of others still waiting 





thing that ever came to Beaver Falls town- 
ship. It taught us to work together.” 

If you ask her if she expects always to live 
in the country she will laughingly reply: 


“Why, yes. We girls wouldn’t live any- 
where else. Of course we all want more 
education, and then most of us are going to 
marry farmers. But you’d better believe 
those farmers will have to believe in the 
women having just as many modern conve- 
nierices to work with in the houses as the 
men have in the fields; and, above all, they 
must believe in God and in service to the 
people in their communities. 

“For my own part, I want to finish 
college, then go to the National Training 
School for Secretaries of the Young Wo- 
mens Christian Association so that I can 
help girls myself.” 

“Only a beginning has been made in this 
work; but there are nownine organized coun- 
ties, in seven different states. The National 
Board of the Young Womens Christian As- 
sociations will be glad to codperate with the 
people in any county who wish to bring to 
their girls the opportunities which the Asso- 
ciation offers them. The expense of carrying 
ona county association is about $1500 a year. 
This amount should be assured for at least 
two years, before an organization is made. 
It is usually found best not to havea build- 
ing but to use the homes, the churches and 
other community buildings, so the greater 
part of the expense is the salary paid to the 
trained secretary who 
is to be the county 


There are thousands leader for the girls. 
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Frocks that Shock 
Even Paris 


By 
Lady Duff Gordon 
(‘‘Lucile’’). 


even when it is warmer, that anyone 
will have the courage, or I might 
say the bad taste, so to publicly 
parade themselves thus scantily 
clad. ‘‘Scanty” is the exact word 
to describe these frocks. Every- 
ene seems to have gone mad on 
trying to see just how little clothing 


Dear Mr. Editor- 

Really, I think you will 
scarcely believe me when 
I tell you of some of the 
gowrs (gowns, did I say? 
rather wisps of chiffon or lace, 
a scrap of satin or silk) that 
are actually being worn for 
afternoon tea parties or the 
thés dansants (dancing teas) 
that are still the rage here. 





This rain colored charmeuse cos- 
tume, designed by Lucile, is 
suitable for the elderly woman. 


The weather is too cold for jf y The long lines of the jacket are 
any of these frocks to have =——pe 4 continued by the bultons on the 
made their appearance in /—— y skirt. The coat is semi-filting 
the street - ast ants with a vest, and there is a flat 
ae SeaGes OF See collar of embroidery. (No pat- 


And I do not believe, terns are sold for this model.) 
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Simplicity 
and Style 
are Charmingly 
Combined in 
this Early 
Summer Frock 
Designed by 


Lucile 








Here is a little summer 
girl just bursting through 
the foliage. You can 
copy this frock from 
Lucile’s with safety, be- 
cause, although it has 
many new features, it is 
conservative. The un- 
derskirt of printed chiffon 
may be developed in a 
flowered muslin, and the 
graceful tunic of the 
plain chiffon in a pale 
blue shade, may be repro- 
duced in. batiste. The 
crushed satin belt has a 
buckle covered with the 
material. 
(No patterns are sold 
for this model.) 
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A Stunning Evening Gown 
from Lucile 


The foundation of this effective frock is 
of white satin richly embroidered in pearls 
and turquoises. Though the leg is visible 
almost to the hip, the veiling of pink chiffon 
used for the underskirt gives a much pret- 
tier and daintier effect than the slashing 
which reveals the uncovered leg. The high 
waist-line is marked by a girdle of the satin 
enhanced with the embroidery of stones, 
from which depend two panels, the longer 
being in the front. 


(No patterns are sold for this model.) 
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they can put on, and the little 
there is, is of the most trans- 
parent description. To con- 
jugate the verb “to be transparent 
in dress” seems the end and object 
of every delightful little mondaine. 

No dress is complete without the skirt 
pulled up in some unexpected manner 
to show the leg in front, or at the back 
—and I mean leg, not ankle. The favor- 
ite style is a black chiffon frock draped 
high up on one side, perfectly transparent 
and showing the outline “between lights” 
of both legs. The effect of the drapery is as 
if the lady had on a rather long, full skirt 
and had bunched it up at the side to en- 
able her to dance or walk. This gives a 
sort of pannier effect around the hips. 
The skirt is then drawn up tightly 
round the ankles at the side where the 
chiffon is not bunched up, so that 
the leg of the wearer shows nearly 
to the knee in some instances. 

With this frock are worn the 
very thinnest black silk stock- 
ings I have ever seen, and 
satin shoes with scarlet heels 
and huge paste buckles. The 
bodice of the frock is made over 
flesh pink, and is entirely trans- 
parent, letting the adorable little 
camisole of Val lace and palest 
blue satin ribbons peep through 
in a manner altogether allur- 
ing. The black chiffon bodice 
is cut in a low 
V in the front, 
and around 
the waist 
is a wide soft 
satin sash tied’ 
in a “bunchy” 


This is the 
pale gray silk 
ratine cos- 
tume designed 
by Lucile that tan- 
talized everyone in 


fat bow under {the Bois one spring 
the arm. A morning. The 
rope of pearls slashing of the skirt 
wound once {o the knee isa start- 
around theneck Jing innovation that 
and then falling js; not likely to be 


down long be- 
low the waist; 
a tiny white 
hat of the fez 
order with an enormous black “paradis’ 
growing out of the top, standing up 18 
inches (flaring up I should say) and very 
long white suede gloves: there you, have 
the very latest favorite aspect of dozens 
and dozens of lovely little women here. 


accepted in this country 
(No patterns are sold for 
this model.) 
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Now, I do not tell you that I 
approve of this style entirely, be- 
cause it is only for the few, and 
if it were only the “few’’ who 

adopted it, well and good. But 

the middle-aged and the fat wear 
it, too, and then—well, I think 
it only revolting. Middle- 
aged flesh is the very 
last thing on earth that 
ought to be shown or sug- 
gested. This fashion, there- 
fore, can only be tolerated 
when worn by the slim and 
young. No one, however, 
seems to give a thought in the 
matter of fashion for these 
poor fat ladies in Paris. 

I am sending you a picture 
of what I consider a graceful 

and suitable walking suit 
for a woman of fifty or older, 

who is decidedly stout. I saw a 
dear old lady dressed in this way 
the other day, and she looked ab- 
solutely attractive. The suit was 
made of rain-colored charmeuse 
with touches of black and white. 

The other sketch is of a dear 
little freck I often see walking in 
the Bois at 10:30 a.m. It is 

a gray silk ratine, entirely, 
—buttons, waistband and 
all. Even the shoes the owner 
wears are of the gray silk ratine, 
and the gray silk stockings with their 
elaborately worked clocks show off 
the shapely leg each step she takes. 

I wonder if you are astonished at this 
idea? I was at first, but now I have 
become quite used to it, as I suppose in 
time all the world of fashion will. Idoubt 
very much if this mode becomes general 
‘in either Amer- 

ica or London; 
however, this is 
still to be proven. 
But if any of 
your readers are 
courageous enough to adopt 
this mode, they will know that 
they are in the last note of 


Parisian fashion. 
Z., 
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Summery and Serviceable 

























No. 656—(Patterns in 12, 14 and 16-year sizes.) Long- ¢ 
waisted gown in linen or pongee, trimmed with pipings of a 
contrasting color to match the belt. 

No. 657—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes.) Party dress 
of muslin with lace insertion, and the scallops on the skirt 
and the deep collar finished with feather-stitching. 

No. 658—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) Coat-dress 
of pique or linen with plaited skirt portion, and new shaped 
collar. There are buttoned straps at the sides. 

No. 659—(Patterns in 6, 8 and 10-year sizes.) Sailor - 
suit in duck, linen or galatea with long trousers. e 
No. 660—(Patterns in 1, 2 and 4-year sizes.) @ 
Wee girl’s dress in muslin with yoke, cuffs and bottom of 
the skirt in a contrasting color. 

No. 661—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes.) Russian 
blouse suit of linen, cloth, duck or galatea, with bloomers. 
No. 662—(Patterns in 12, 14 and 16-year sizes.) Linen, 
gingham, pongee or crepe dress with flounced , 

skirt, and blouse fastening diagonally. Batiste 
chemisette and undersleeves. ‘ 
No. 663—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes.) 
Dress with embroidered yoke and hat embroidered 9g 
in the same design. Stamped material for dress in ad 
crepe, 85 cents; in flaxon, $1.35; for hat in crepe, 35 cents; 
in flaxon, 50 cents. Stamped material for dress and hat in 
combination in crepe, $1.00; in flaxon, $1.50. 

No. 664—(Patterns in 12, 14 and 16-year sizes.) Suit in 
linen or serge with plaited skirt attached to yoke. The 
Eton jacket has an embroidered collar which extends nearly 
to the waist-line in the back. 
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Directions for ordering Patterns will be found on page 666 
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No. 665 


No. 666 


No. 667 


Dainty Frocks Which the Girl 


No. 665—The unusual arrangement of the lace 
gives a pretty, novel effect to this gown which may 
be fashioned from batiste, voile, crepe, chiffon, 
flowered muslin or lawn. In batiste, the materials 
can be bought for $2.95. 

No. 666—The pointed medallions of lace add their 
charm to a plain frock of silk, batiste, voile, crepe, 
chiffon or muslin. Hamburg embroidery may be 
substituted for the lace. If the gown is made from 


voile with lace medallions, the materials can be 
bought for $4.60. 

No. 667—Veining by the yard, or hemstitching by 
hand, can be used as decoration for this frock. It 
would be equally effective in chiffon, a soft silk, 
batiste, voile, crepe or silk mull. The overskirt 
has the new ripple effect, longer at the sides. If 
made from batiste, the materials, without the lace 
collar, can be bought for $2.25. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 











No. 668 


Graduate Can 
No. 668—The lace peplum lends a dressy effect to 


this pretty frock of chiffon, silk, batiste, flowered - 


muslin, silk mull, voile or crepe. If made from 
voile, the materials can be bought for $2.13. 


No. 669—Hand embroidery, either in white floss or 
in the brilliant reds, greens, blues and yellows of the 
Bulgarian colorings, adds the decorative effect to 
this frock. Stamped voile for the gown costs $1.50; 





No. 670 


No. 669 


Make for Herself 


stamped crepe, $2.00. The perforated pattern, with 
the complete outfit, costs 50 cents. 


No. 670—The bolero enhanced with hand embroid- 
ery gives a new feature to this frock. The vest is 
tucked, and the slightly full skirt is finished with 
embroidery. Stamped voile for the gown costs 
$1.50; stamped crepe, $2.00. Perforated pattern, 
with complete outfit, costs 50 cents. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 














No. 671 No. 672 No. 673 


A Practical Outfit for the Traveler 


No. 673—A well-cut, strictly tailored cloth suit is 
invaluable to%he traveler. The skirt is cut in four 
gores with foot pieces of the striped material. The 
cutaway coat is slightly longer in the back, and with 

a belt across the back. The collar 





i No. 671—A plain, well-tailored coat is a necessity on 
i the steamer and motoring. The sleeve of this coat 
is cut in one with the sides of the coat and there is 
a large pocket at the side. The coat may be fastened 


close to the throat, if desired. Made 
from serge, the materials will cost 


e $8.10, if in linen or ratine, $4.10. 


No. 672—A gown in linen, pongee 
or foulard is practical for the warm 
days to be spent in sight-seeing, 
when the coat-suit would be un- 
comfortable. The lines of the Rus- 
sian blouse are suggested, and there 
is a plaited vest of batiste which 
may be finished with a high collar. 
If fashioned from silk, the materials 
can be bought for $4.53; if in linen, 
$2.53. 
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is of the striped material. If made 
from serge, the materials will cost 
$8.04. 

No. 674—A gown in silk, will be 
found very useful for dinner both 
on the steamer and later in the 
hotels. The skirt has the tunic 
slightly full at the waist, and the 
material of the skirt is extended 
onto the bodice. The upper part 
of the bodice is of dotted chiffon 
or net. Materials for this gown 
can be bought for $8.06. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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Simple Gowns for the Bridal Party 


No. 675—Bridesmaid frock of embroidered crepe or 
chiffon. The skirt is draped to show an underskirt 
of lace at the side. The upper part of the bodice is 
of lace which forms the elbow sleeves. Materials 
for this gown can be bought for $7.38. 

No. 676—Bride’s gown of satin with draped over- 
skirt and Watteau plait forming the train. The 
yoke and collar are of lace with folds of chiffon 


Effective Blouses for the 


No. 678—A modified Russian blouse to be made from silk, 
cotton ratine or linen. If made from silk, the materials could 
be bought for $4.18, if of linen, $1.43. 

No. 679—The tucked chemisette is the feature of this 
blouse to be made from silk, linen, or lawn, In lawn, the 
materials can be bought for 93 cents. 

No. 680—The plaited blouse is one of the new spring styles. 


in the front. The materials for this gown can be 
bought for $16.00. 

No. 677—The mother’s dress is of charmeuse, or one 
of the silk fabrics. There is an overskirt effect, 
with the fastening of the skirt at the side of the 
front. The material is draped in bib effect on the 
bodice and there is a deep yoke of lace. Materials 
for this gown can be bought for $11.70. 


Trousseau (See page 666) 


In chiffon, the materials can be bought for $2.90, and 
in batiste for 74 cents. 
No. 681—A man’s evening waistcoat has been adapted 
to the mode which distinguishes this blouse. There is 
a tucked chemisette and the Medici collar. In em- 
broidered crepe or chiffon, the materials can be bought 
for $2.65. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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No. 681 


(Description of ‘‘ Effective Blouses for the Trousseau” is on page 665) 
Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 
(Unless otherwise specified) 


Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 cents 
each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.—Cut to 
measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 each. 
















Pattern Dept. Date scence Sepa 1913 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 







Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose. - 


Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 25, 27, 29) (Years) 
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Street or Box No. 






City or Town__ 


Breakfast is lots of fun! 


Drawn by Maud Tousey Fangel 


(April Showers, the first of the Fangel Baby Series, appeared last month) 











The Joy of Eating 


Governments buy sugar for the 
army and navy, by the ton 








Why We Should ‘‘ Eat Hearty, Drink Hearty, and Work Hearty,” Not 
Eschewing Meat, or Sugar, or White Flour 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M.,M.D. 


OO many of the diets on which we 
doctors delighted to put our pa- 


tients in the not remote past were 
constructed on the simple principle of find- 
ing out what the sufferer particularly liked 
to eat and then telling him that he mustn’t 
take it on any account, on peril of his life. 
But modern science has “changed all that,” 
and for the most part vindicated and en- 
dorsed our natural likes and dislikes in a 
surprising way. 

Our ardent affection for sweet things, 
especially in childhood’s happy hour, long 
denounced as one of the marks of original 
sin, dragging in its train a throng of dire 
calamities, from decayed teeth to diabetes, 
is now triumphantly vindicated as a shrewd 
recognition of the high food value of sugar. 
Sugar, instead of a luxury and a mere flavor- 
ing, now ranks as one of the great staple 
foods,—concentrated, cheap in proportion 
to its high fuel value, digestible, sustaining, 
holding a high rank in modern army rations 
and naval supplies, bought by the ton. We 
even feed our typhoid fever cases upon 
it by the half and three-quarter pound a 
day and thus check their fearful loss of 
weight and strength and prevent the burn- 
ing up of their body tissues by the fever. 

Our craving for fruit, even if it had to be 
engulfed green and sour, regarded chiefly 
as a fertile source of colics and “summer 
sickness,” is now seen to be a just and vital 
demand for certain necessary balancing and 
corrective elements in the diet, without 
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which, in the shape of either fruit acids or 
the alkalies of green, fresh vegetables, 
scurvy, anemia and other grave disorders of 
nutrition will surely set in. Our invincible 
preference for white bread above all others, 
loudly lamented as a foolish and luxurious 
fancy for its pleasanter taste or even fairer 
and more attractive appearance, has been 
found to rest on the soundest of physiologic 
bases. 

Even our depraved determination to take 
as much of our protein, or nitrogenous food, 
as we can possibly get, in the form of meat, 
and red meat at that, scornfully turning 
down all substitutes therefor, such as beans, 
cheese,. lentils, nuts, milk, etc., however 
highly recommended by food-reformers, is 
beginning to be accorded a grudging respect 
from a hygienic point of view. 


Wheat Flour the Best 


Never was a better or more convincing 
illustration of the sound common sense of 
unregenerate humanity than the irresistible 
way in which wheat flour has swept the 
board as the staple bread-stuff of civilized 
man, in every age, country and class in the 
world which could secure or afford it. This 
great instinctive bread-food of civilized man 
has now been shown to be practically the 
only grain or vegetable product which con- 
tains the life-giving protein or nitrogen- 
stuff in sufficient amounts to supply a con- 
siderable share of the actual daily needs of 











the body in readily digestible form. All 
other grains that compete with it have some 
defect or disqualifying feature which throws 
them out of the race. Oatmeal, which 
comes closest to it in protein content, is not 
nearly so digestible, has less protein and is 
so irritating to the average stomach, that it 
should not be eaten to supply more than 
one-third of the necessary amount of bread 
in the diet. Rye comes next, but has 
scarcely half the amount of protein and 
smaller amounts of starch. It makes a 
sticky, gummy, indigestible bread, very apt 
to sour in the stomach, which, weight for 
weight, has scarcely two-thirds the nutritive 
value of white bread. Rice, potatoes, 
cassava and yams contain of course prac- 
tically nothing but starch in varying pro- 
portions. 

The only other seeds which contain useful 
amounts of protein are the legumes,— 
beans, peas, lentils, etc.; and all these, un- 
fortunately, are cursed with irritating and 
strong-tasting flavoring extractives, which 
reduce their availability for the average 
stomach, especially in women and children; 
and, outside of lumber camps and armies, to 
about one or two full meals a week, as 
crystallized in the famous “Saturday baked 
beans” of New England. 

Up to a short time ago, we were some- 
what puzzled over 
the striking prefer- They know what 
ence expressed for nourishing food 
wheat flour over corn ‘8 in the lumber 
meal, inasmuch as ee 
the latter contained on 
analysis almost half as 
much protein as the 
former. But, a year or 
so ago, an interesting 
series of experiments 
were made on the 
actual utilization by 
the body of different 
proteins, with the 
rather unexpected dis- 
covery that the protein 
of corn—called zein— 
was only about one- 
third as capable of 
digestion and combustion in the stomach as 
the proteins of wheat, (glutein and gliadin.) 
So that the unconquerable preference of the 
human stomach for white bread has been 
triumphantly vindicated. Not merely white 
bread, but the whitest of white, (which, of 
course, is a delicate creamy color) stands at 
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the top of the list from a physiologic point 
of view. 

The old brown-bread delusion was of 
course exploded long ago, by the discovery 
that the slightly larger amount of nitrogen 
which the brown bread contained was in an 
utterly indigestible and unutilizable form, 
namely, bran-and husks. So that, weight 
for weight, white bread is more nutritious 
than brown, as well as free from the irritat- 
ing effects of the husks upon the food tube. 
The husks will produce a “brown-bread 
gastritis” in many stomachs if more than a 
third of the bread eaten per day be brown. 

A “hang-over”’ of this delusion, a crusade 
in favor of “gray” or “standard” bread, 
made by retaining the germ or “bud” of 
the wheat grain, sifted out of the “patent” 
flours to make them white, has just been 
blown up. Upon analysis the actual 
amount of fat and phosphorus lost by 
“bleaching”’ of this sort was found to be so 
tiny that the merest scraps of butter or 
scraps of meat, egg or fish would make good 
the deficiency in a whole loaf of bread. 

Excellent as bread is, considered as 
bread, it contains almost none of the third 
member of the trinity of food-stuffs, fat. 
Which again is the reason why none save 
the very poorest and most destitute would 
dream of eating his bread dry, but insists 
upon having butter, or, if he 
can’t afford that, some other fat, 
such as dripping or lard, to go 
with it. Indeed, except in 
scientific discussions or 
market reports, we hardly 

ever speak of bread alone, 

but invariably of “bread- 
and-butter,” “*bread-and- 
scrape,” ‘‘bread-and-mo- 
lasses.” This is not to 
say, of course, that life 
and a fair amount of 
health and activity can- 
not be maintained for 
long periods upon a diet 
consisting chiefly of 
potatoes, corn-meal, 
rice or other forms of 
starch, if these protein- 
free starch grains or roots can be supple- 
mented by even the coarsest and scantiest of 
meat, eggs, milk, fish or cheese. For the re- 
sisting power and adjusting powers of the 
human organism are enormous. The point 
simply is that wherever financial conditions 
permit of a choice, there is no bread food 
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which is for a moment to be compared with 
wheat; and no fat food to be mentioned in 
the same day of the week with butter, 
especially for children. In fact, our dietetic 
studies and experiments are bringing us 
more and more unescapably 
to the conclusion, “‘ Ex nthilo 
nihil fit” (“Out of nothing, 
can be made nothing’’). If 
you want to get vigor, effi- 
ciency and endurance out of 
the human machine, you 
have got to put an abund- 
ance of rich, solid, nutritious 
and rather expensive foods 
under its boiler. Broadly 
considered, apart from pure 
extravagances, like straw- 
berries at Christmas or fancy 
delicacies and condiments, 
the price or expensiveness of 
a food will correspond pretty 
closely to its fuel value; that is, the energy 
it will give off in the human body. 

After many false starts and temporary 
wide divergencies of opinion, we are coming 
to the same conclusion in regard to the 
chief source of the other great foundation 
food, protein. ‘This, being literally the 
vehicle of life, the nitrogenous crucible in 
which all of life’s miracles are wrought, the 
famous “protoplasm” of an 
earlier day is found in small 
amounts in every particle of 
living substance or of tissue 
that ever had life. As one 
after another the various 
vegetable and non-flesh pro- 
teins have been discovered by 
our diet reformers, they have 
been dragged forth from their 
obscurity and triumphantly 
exploited as substitutes for or 
equivalents of meat upon our 
tables. The basal presump- 
tion again being, as in all our 
preached dietetics, that be- 
cause unregenerate humanity 
positively and overwhelmingly 
prefers meat to any and every 
other sort of protein, it must be bad for 
us; and the substitution of any of those 
less attractive and less heating and blood- 
thirsty “imitations” would be both an eco- 
nomic reform and a moral victory. 

It is only a few years ago that one of our 
most famous anti-meat crusaders reached the 
pinnacle of pious absurdity by declaring 


How the food cranks did rave 
over poor, harmless pie 


As for white bread, they 
pronounced it a starva- 
tion diet 


The Joy of Eating 


that since all forms of flesh foods had been 
obtained by the crime of murder and car- 
ried upon them the taint of blood guiltiness, 
they would inevitably produce and foster 
such feelings and passions in those who con- 
sumed them! It is of course 
just conceivable that one 
good meal of meat a day 
would make an English agri- 
cultural laborer, for instance, 
feel murderously disposed to- 
ward anyone who suggested 
that he should return to his 
former subsistence wage of 
two dollars a week and its 
corresponding diet of sour 
bread, potatoes and small 
beer, with beans and bacon 
for Sunday dinner. 

One after another, these 
various rivals of and substi- 
tutes for meat—beans, lentils, 
oatmeal, cheese, dried fish and even mush- 
rooms and sea-weed,—have been dragged 
upon the lecture stage and urged upon 
the unwilling stomachs of the people. But 
they carried to the eye of the biologist one 
stigma of inferiority, one brand of insuffi- 
ciency right across their faces, in that they 
were all tagged as “substitutes” for meat. 

We all have a deep-rooted, perhaps some- 
what irrational, distrust of 
substitutes of all sorts, especi- 
ally those that are recommend- 
ed to be “just as good and 
much cheaper.” If they are 
just as good, why don’t they 
bring the same price in the 
open market? Why think of a 
substitute, when you can get 
the real thing? In fact, a sub- 
stitute is, in the nature of it, 
only something that will “do” 
if you can’t get the other and 
preferable thing. To that same 
practical, commonsense con- 
clusion, the scientist and the 
laboratory worker are now 
rapidly coming. Broadly con- 
sidered, after all, the claims 
of all the other rival proteins have been 
thrashed out and considered and all the al- 
leged calamities and diseases said to follow 
in the train of meat-eating, have gone up in 
smoke and vapor, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that, as a practical, constant, every- 
day, all-the-year-around source of protein 
for adults, there is nothing like MEAT! 





There are few substances upon our diet 
lists which have been so unjustly and basely 
slandered as meat. In the first place, its 
color is against it. Whenever you hear 
meat denounced as a source of all sorts of 
evil, both physical and 
mental, it is invariably 
red meat which is most 
severely condemned. 
And red is the color of 
blood—the tint of the 
shambles, the hue of 
anger and the traditional 
color of sin. That a 
mere xsthetic and senti- 
mental consideration like 
this should prove a serious drawback to 
the standing of a valuable article of food, 
seems little short of absurd. But there is 
no better illustration of the extent to which 
we are swayed in our dietetic theories by 
sentiment and tradition. 

Whenever a diet is to be restricted for 
almost any cause, one of the first things to 
be interdicted, not merely in popular self- 
doctoring, but also in grave and formal 
text-books, is red meat. This in spite of the 
fact that it was clearly shown by hospital 
and laboratory experiment nearly twenty 
years ago that the red meats contain not 
one particle more of those irritating and 
poisonous extracts which were supposed to 
produce uric acid, gout, rheumatism and 
kidney disease, than the . 
whitest of white meats, or 
even in proportion to their 
nutritive value, than fish or 
eggs. In fact, some of the 
white meats most highly 
recommended on account of 
their supposed blandness, 
such as sweetbreads, fish- 
roe and chicken contain 
larger amounts of the deadly 
nucleins and other sub- 
stances which were sup- 
posed to form uric acid 
in the system, than does 
any red meat. 

Such rational basis as 
there was for the prej- 
udice against red meats 
really lay in the fact that they were and 
are, of all the foods which come upon our 
tables, the most appetizing and attractive, 
and hence tempted those who were greedy 
or of weak digestion to indulge in them to 
As in the old Puritanic and ascetic 


excess. 


Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 








Colloquial in its grammar, but a sound 
American motto 
















A savory roast of beef is taboo by the 
faddists 
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diet theories, the highest virtues of a food 
were that it quickly satisfied your appetite 
and seldom tempted you to sit too long at 
the table; this unholy attractiveness was 
of course a grave and a serious fault in the 
red meats. 

But from the new 
scientific point of view, 
the attractiveness of the 
red meats is precisely 
one of their greatest vir- 
tues and advantages. 
The aim, the ideal, of the 
modern nutritionist, the 
biological engineer, is no 
longer to satisfy the ap- 
petite and maintain the body balance and 
fair working power upon the smallest pos- 
sible amount of the least expensive and 
least attractive food. But, on the con- 
trary, to induce the individual human ma- 
chine to consume as much rich, nourishing 
food as it can eat with zest and appetite 
and thus develop the highest possible 
“horsepower” of which its boiler and en- 
gines are capable, regardless of the expense. 


The New Diet Theory 


The old principle of dietetics was prac- 
tically a stagnation theory. Its aim was to 
maintain the individual in moderate health 
and vigor at about the level where he hap- 
pened to find himself. A 
slave diet, in fact, fit for the 
quarters and the cabins—a 
serf’s standard of living, 
born of an age when the 
mass of mankind were not 
expected, nor indeed de- 
sired, to rise much above 
the condition or “station 
to which it had pleased 
Providence to call them.” 

The new diet theory is 
based upon the idea of prog- 

ress, of continuous im- 

provement, of never rest- 

ing satisfied with things 
as they are. It is not.in 
the least concerned with 
the question of upon how 
small proportions of either protein, or sugar, 
or fat, or upon how small quantities of actual 
food, the body may be maintained in a state 
of balance and moderate health. Its prob- 
lem, on the contrary, is testing out how 
large amounts of varied, nutritious foods the 
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body can consume and turn to good ac- 
count, in increase of working power and of 
resistance against disease. No diet is too 
liberal or too expensive which will, so to 
speak, yield good returns on the invest- 
ment, pay commercial interest on the food 
cost, however great. It looks upon 

the human machine, whether our 
own, or that of our fellows, or our 
employees, as the modern 
scientific farmer looks upon 
his soil, as a field for in- 
vestment, upon which is 
to; be spent as much 
capital and labor 
asi will yield a 
profitable re- 
turn. 

It is no longer 
a question of with how 
little expense for fertil- 
izer and how little 
pains in the way of under-draining, irrigat- 
ing, intensive cultivation, etc., an average 
crop may be obtajned; but how large and 
abundant a crop can be obtained from that 
particular patch of earth with the most 
liberal advance expenditure and invest- 
ment. The two problems, in fact, run quite 
fairly parallel. The farmer puts in the 
whole of his time and energy and skill under 
either plan. The only difference being that, 
under the old, skimping stagnation method, 
he cleared $20 or $30 an acre, while under 
the new liberal method, he clears $200 or 
$300. 

In like manner, with the human field, 
each one of us is already born and will do 
his best to live out the average or allotted 
span of life. The only question is whether 
we shall yield to ourselves and to the com- 
munity a profit of hundreds, or of thou- 
sands, of dollars per annum, on the active, 
productive years of that life. 

One thing is certain. We have never yet 
ascertained, or even fairly mapped out, 
the limits of human possibilities under this 
plus, or progressive, or maximum-efficiency 
principle of feeding. And, of course, not 
alone feeding, but of housing, of working, 
of Sleeping, of resting and of playing as well. 

Looked at from this point of view, most 
of the alleged dietetic and hygienic objec- 
tions to meat melt into thin air. Dispas- 
sionately considered, meat stands forth as 
one of the most attractive, most stimu- 
lating, and, in proportion to its nutri- 
tive value, most easily digestible, food- 











The twentieth 
century Puritan 
finds a meat diet 
to be of the 
Devil 


stuffs in our entire list. Not only is it appe- 
tizing and stimulating in itself, but in a 
peculiar degree it stimulates the appetite 
for starches and fats as well. So that, by 
the addition of comparatively small 
amounts of meat, 
much larger 
amounts of 
starches, vege- 
tables and fats 
can be not only 
eaten with zest, 
but digested and 
well utilized in 
the body. 
Cutting down 
the amount of 
meat in the diet, 
except where this 
has been abnor- 
mally excessive, 
practically means 
lowering the total amount of food consumed. 
In other words, restriction of meat is a dis- 
guised form of starvation and should only 
be recommended in those rather rare condi- 
tions where, for a short time, a partial fast 
is required. 

As to the alleged difficulty of digestion of 
meat, more careful study of cases of indi- 
gestion said to be due to meat has led us to 
the conclusion that a large majority of these 
are due not to the meat, as such, but to its 
careless keeping or filthy handling, so that it 
had become contaminated with some of the 
filth bacteria or germs of putrefaction. In 
other cases, it was not so much the meat 
itself which caused the trouble, as the 
starches, vegetables, sugars, etc., which its 
stimulating effect upon the appetite en- 
couraged the eating of in combination 
with it. 

The two diets that we find practically 
most likely to agree with a badly disturbed 
digestion, where a rest for the stomach is 
required, while at the same time the nutri- 
tion of the patient must be kept up, are 
either our old friend, the exclusive milk diet, 
or one of scraped and broiled beefsteak 
with hot water. So readily soluble in the 
stomach is meat and so easy is it to get rid 
of any excess, that it is doubtful whether a 
healthy stomach could consume with an 
appetite, enough perfectly sound, whole- 
some meat to produce any serious damage 
or even disturbance of digestion. ‘Cer- 
tainly, on the ground of hereditary endow- 
ment we need have little fear in this regard. 














For our ancestors of the stone age, or of the 
woad-dyed skins and the reed huts, not only 
could, but habitually did, consume from 
twenty to thirty-five pounds of fresh rein- 
deer-meat at one sitting, without being a 
pin the worse, providing they were allowed 
two or three days in which to comfortably 
sleep it off. And their Eskimo and Dog-rib 
contemporaries of the present day can 
match this performance at any holiday 


gorge. 
Rheumatism, Gout Et’ Al. 


As for the calamities and disasters which 
have been so luridly depicted as following in 
the train of meat-eating—uricacid and all its 
brood: rheumatism, gout and kidney dis- 
ease,—they may be dismissed with the 
statement, first of all, that meat has little 
to do with the production of uric acid in 
excess. Several “blameless” vegetable 
products, such as beans, lentils, coffee and 
tea, contain more uric acid makers than 
meat. Second, that uric acid is not a cause 
of gout, but a symptom of various forms of 
chronic local infection. Third, that both 
rheumatism and Bright’s disease have little 
or nothing to do with meat, or with any 
other kind of food or form of diet, except 
insofar as these may increase or decrease 
the general resisting power of the organism, 
but are the results of infections. Rheuma- 
tism probably from a specific germ; Bright’s 
disease from any one of a score of the germs 
or toxins of our commoner infections, such 
as scarlet fever, typhoid, dysentery, pneu- 
monia, or even common colds and sore 
throats. In fact, most of our chronic rheu- 
matic patients are greatly improved by 
being taken off their expurgated diet list 
and given plenty of roast beef in combina- 
tion with other nutritious and digestible 
foods. And patients with Bright’s disease 
usually do best in the long run on a liberal 
and varied diet containing considerable 
amounts of meat. 

A word of warning should perhaps be 
raised against one group of the products or 
derivatives of meat, which have enjoyed an 
altogether exaggerated and unfounded rep- 
utation for nutritiousness; and that is 
soups, broths and meat extracts of all sorts. 
These may be all characterized as little or 
nothing but hot water with a smell to it. 
The “strength” of the meat of which they 
were made is still at the bottom of the pot. 
Their sole virtue is in their appetizing smell 


Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
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and agreeable taste and their warming and 
consoling effects in one’s interior. Of real 
nourishment, however, they contain the 
merest trifle, except those of course which 
are thickened with flour, cheese, pea meal, 
etc. And the “strength” which they get 
the credit for is imbibed solely in the form 
of the bread, crackers, rice, potatoes, or other 
substantial but less attractive solids which 
can be relished and consumed with them. 

Something of the same sort may be said 
in regard to a good many of the more fra- 
grant stews. They are appetizing and pro- 
duce a comfortable sense of distension in the 
interior, but their real nutritive value will 
be in proportion to the number of solid 
chunks of meat that you “land” in your 
helping; or of potatoes, or dumplings or 
solids of that sort. The coarse vegetables, 
such as onions, carrots, turnips, cabbage, 
etc., which often make up the great bulk of 
the stew, have a very low nutritive value 
indeed, being about ninety per cent. water 
and most of the rest woody fiber; and 
merely to have borrowed a flavor of meat 
from the bone or scraps in the bottom of the 
pot has added nothing to their fuel value. 
Stews and hashes also are open to grave 
objections, as liable in the hands of too 
economical or unscrupulous housekeepers 
to become the grave of all sorts of stale and 
faintly decaying scraps of meat and bones, 
which when smothered in the strong fumes 
of onions or other pot herbs, can be smug- 
gled past our nose-sentinel and introduced 
into our unsuspecting stomach, which, in 
their “naked” state would indignantly 
refuse them. Hash or Irish stew is often 
little better than an onioned sepulcher and 
should be partaken of sparingly, except 
where you are absolutely certain of its pedi- 
gree and preparation. 


Drinking Water at Meals 


Another of the old saws and prejudices, 
from which the progress of science has 
emancipated us is that against drinking 
water with your meals. All the old, ready- 
made rules for hygienic eating used to in- 
clude a strict limitation of the amount of 
fluid consumed at meal times. Dryness at 
the table was almost as great a virtue as in 
a prohibition community. Water was sup- 
posed to dilute the gastric juice. We have 
long been suspicious of this ancient preju- 
dice, because digestion itself is chiefly a proc- 
ess of hydration, or dissolving in water. 
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And many of us, for a decade or so, have 
been urging our patients to disregard it, 
with excellent results. But it has only just 
recently been tested out upon volunteer 
“poison squads” of students upon both 
sides of the Atlantic. In groups of young 
men in good health upon a fixed diet, one 
week with a limited amount of water- 
drinking at meal times, the next with a fair, 
and the next with rather large amounts, it 
was found that in every instance not only 
was appetite better and the meal eaten with 
greater relish, but that the food was more 
rapidly and completely digested and the 
waste carried out of the system more 
promptly, when not merely moderate, but 
rather liberal amounts of water,—as high as 
three or four glasses—were drunk with each 
meal. 

When the diet was allowed to follow the 
appetite, those who drank large amounts of 
water with their meals almost invariably 
increased their appetite, improved their 
health and gained weight, as contrasted 
with those who were strictly limited in the 
number of glasses taken. 

Healthy appetites were made to be grati- 





of Eating 


fied, and in flat contradiction of the absurd 
old dictum, that, “we dig our graves with 
our teeth,” and our greatest dietetic sin is 
overeating, data are steadily piling up to 
show overwhelmingly that in every country 
and under all imaginable conditions, the 
individuals, or classes, or races which live 
upon the most liberal and abundant sup- 
ply of food, not only do not develop any 
new diseases, but markedly diminish their 
liability to those to which they were form- 
erly subject. In a number of modern in- 
stances, zealous experimenters who have 
been living upon a limited diet, very low 
protein, or very low sugar, or little fat, or 
have been fasting to reduce weight, have 
been attacked by some passing mild infec- 
tion, and developed an éxtremely severe 
and even fatal attack of it; showing that 
they had diminished their floating reserves 
for defense against the possibility of such 
an attack. 

In fine, the results of experience show 
already that, to “eat hearty,” “drink 
hearty” (of water) and “work hearty,” is 
the line of greatest efficiency, of best health 
and of longest life. 


Your Chotce of Phillips Pictures 


This month’s cover, “‘ Birds of a Feather” one of the most charming compositions which has come: 
from Mr. Phillips’ brush, has been reproduced in exact facsimile of the original painting, without any 
lettering whatsoever, on plate paper, size, 14 by 11 inches. r 

We are also reissuing the picture, “‘ His Footstep,” which appeared on the cover of Goop HousEKEEPING 


for August, 1912. 


This is a study in brown and white of a girl and dog in an attitude of expectancy. 


We have previously reissued, in the same style, the June, 1912:and February, March and April, 1913 
covers, entitled respectively, “‘ Have One,” “ The Heart Juggler,” “ Romance,” and ‘An April Shower.” 
Any one of these will be forwarded, carefully wrapped, at our risk, on receipt of 25 cents, or the set of 


six will be mailed on receipt of $1.25. 


ARTIST’S SIGNED PROOFS—The above have also been issued in a limited edition de luxe, each 


copy signed individually by Mr. Phillips. 
unsold. Address 


Price $1.50. 


Only a very few of the earlier issues remain 


Print Department, Good Housekeeping, 381 Fourth Ave.,. New York City 
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Twentieth Century Housekeeping 


A Department of the Magazine Devoted to Home Economics 
Conducted by Anna Barrows 
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’ Efficiency in the Home 


So long as the whole question of disbursement lies in the average house 
hold on the shoulders of women, the sooner they can shoulder the burden in- 
telligently the more time and strength they will be able to give to all the other 
movements which so increasingly interest them 

Great national issues and political battles of everv description may rise 
and fall, but the duty and privilege of maintaining the structure of the family. 
upon which foundation all modern civilization is based, remains to-day, where 
?t has always been, in the hands of women; and it is very doubtful if any 
amount of enthusiasm directed toward any civic or national problems will 
accomplish very. much of mature value while the administration of domestic 
economy remains in the crude, unstandardized condition, which has left the 
















average home so far behind in the general efficiency movement. 
It is my hope that future generations may be able to point to the twentieth 
century as that in which the average small farm and the average small home 


lifted its administrative sys- é re 
tem to the level long since we ace 
attained. by tthe large acre- 

ees 


age and the big business. 
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Back to the Home 


The Most Imperious Demand of Modern Society Is for Effiaiency 
in the Home 


By Washington Gladden, D.D. 


Author of “‘ Christianity and Socialism,” “ The Labor Question,” etc. 


the ability to get things done. It 
is more than knowledge, more than 
skill, more than capability, more than pro- 
ficiency. There are mdny proficient people 
who are not efficient. They are thoroughly 
versed in the matter with which they are 
dealing, they have all the technical knowl- 
edge necessary, they proceed in an intelligent 
and skilful way, but they do not get results. 
What 1s lacking seems to be a certain 
directness and persistency, a certain strenu- 
ousness of will. There are salesmen who 
fully understand the value of the goods they 
are selling and can make an admirable pres- 
entation of them to their customers, but 
who have indifferent success in selling goods 
They are eloquent but not. convincing. 
An element of will is lacking 


Fy the abitty is productive power— 


There are teachers whose knowledge of 
their subject is adequate and who are not 
lacking in ability to communicate what 
they know, but who utterly fail to get the 
subject into the pupil’s mind. They cannot 
arouse the interest of the pupil. They 
cannot compel the attention and the concen- 
tration of interest which quicken the per- 
ception and fasten the matter in the mem- 
ory. Then it happens that there are many 
finely educated men and women who are 
inefficient teachers. Others who know 
much less will convey much more. 

Now I am not at all sure that women as a 
class are less efficient than men; that they 
have less ability to get things done, but it 
would not surprise me to know that there is 
gome deficiency at this point. The training 
of men would, no doubt, put more em- 
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phasis on the quality of efficiency. The 
function of production in economic society 
has been mainly in the hands of men and in 
production we are compelled to fix ‘our 
thought on the product. It would not be 
strange if women’s power, in this respect, 
were less than that of men. It is, at any 
rate, a question to which their attention 
may well be directed. 

Women are to have hereafter a much 
larger part in the work of the world than 
they have had hitherto. 
' regret this, but none of us can helpit. They 
are going to occupy a great many positions 
and undertake a great many tasks and bear 
a great many responsibilities that the 
women of past generations never contem- 
plated. And society will have a right to de- 
mand of them efficiency. The new woman 
must be an efficient woman. If her power 
to get things done is less than that of man, 
there will be_no gain in her enfranchisement. 

It would seem reasonable and probable 
that, even if women and men are to co- 
operate more freely and extensively than 
hitherto in the world’s work, there will still 
be, as there has always been, some division 
of labor between them. Some kinds of 
work each sex can do better than the other 
and these. natural adaptations will, no 
doubt, be generally maintained. 

It seems to me highly improbable that 
society will, for any length of time, relax its 
demand on woman for that particular serv- 
ice to which, in the best civilizations we 
have yet known, she has given her strength 
—the building of the home and the rearing 
of the family. In whatever other fields she 
may display efficiency, in this one she must 
not fail. No social changes have yet been 
made or are likely to be made which will 
lessen the importance of this kind of work. 
And there is no kind of work, within the 
power of women, or men, or angels, which 
approximates in sacredness, in dignity, in 
nobility, to this calling of the wife, the 
mother, the home-maker. 

The demand for efficiency here is the 
most imperious demand of modern society. 
Any changes in social structure or : >cial 
ideals or social tendencies which lessened 
the power or weakened the desire of women 
to build good homes or to rear good citizens, 
would’ be changes fraught with ominous 
consequences to civilization. If woman 


wins the suffrage at the cost of the home, her 
gain will be an irremediable loss to her and 
to the race. 


Wise men who desire that she 
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Some of us may . 


shall have the franchise are moved by the 
hope that it will enable her to defend and 
strengthen and sanctify the home. Nay, 


' for one, I cannot help hoping that the excur- 


sions which women are bound to make into 
civic and public life will send them home 
with some new sense of the mighty impor- 
tance of the interests which are intrusted to 
them within their own households. 

Surely they will discover—all the dis- 
cerning among them—that the fons et origo 
of all sound: social structure is in the char- 
acter of the citizens and that the women 
who have the training of the children have 
their hands on the very pulse of the ma- 
chine. The one supreme thing that a 
woman can do for the state is to fill her 
children’s minds with high ideals and noble 
purposes. 

“The most essential obligation in a 
woman’s business,” says Miss Tarbell, “is 
establishing her household .on a sound 
moral basis. If a child-is anchored to basic 
principles, it is because bis home is built on 
them. If he understands integrity as a 
man, it is usually because a woman has done 
her work well. If she has not. done it well, 
it is probable that he will be a disturbance 


and a menace when he is turned over to 


society.” 

I should doubt whether the neglect of 
the supreme obligation of motherhood is, in 
most cases, due to a large interest in intel- 
lectual and social interests. Most well 
educated and public-spirited women known 
to me, are taking good care of their children. 
This neglect mostly occurs in the cases of 
women whose lives are empty of all intellect- 
ual content and unburdened with social 
responsibilities; whose main business is 
wearing clothes and playing cards and 
spending money. 

There is even some reason for hope that 
if women of this frivolous class could be 
aroused to take some interest in the larger 
affairs of the world they would be stimu- 
lated to give more attention to their own 
serious home duties. 

It must not, however, be assumed that 
the vocation of women in these. days is 
limited to domesticity. The woman who 
has*no interests outside the home is poorly 
equipped for the duties of the home. She 
is called to an increasing service in the com- 
mon life and by her knowledge and training 
she must in many ways show herself effi- 
cient there. 

In the various philanthropies, public and 









On THE THRESHOLD, from a Painting by W. D. Stevens 
The new woman may cobperate efficiently with man in the world’s work. But no work within the 
power of men, women or angels, approximates in sacredness, the natural 
calling of the wife: motherhood, home-making 
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private, women have always had a large 
part and their share in this work is likely 
to be extended. It is probable that they 
will be called on for leadership in many of 
the public charities, and here also their 
efficiency will have a chance to manifest 
itself. I have no doubt that it will be dem- 
onstrated in many departments of the 
public service. One of the most important 
of the institutions of my own county is under 
the care of a woman and it is managed with 
a high degree of efficiency. It would be hard 
to find a man who would manage it as well. 
There are many public offices in city 
and county and state which women are 
likely to be occupying ere long. In some 
of them I shall expect to find them doing 
exceptionally effective work. J. know a 
woman whom I should like to see 
made superintendent of the streets 
of Columbus; I am sure that 
they would be kept cleaner 
than they have ever been 
kept and for less money. 
And I am not at all sure that 
the time will not come when 
a woman will be director of 
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Seiohaniled 


A Personal Chat with House 
Mothers of All Ages 


CCORDING to some computations, 
A the value of the total estate of an 

" average American citizen does not 
exceed $5000, while his income on which to 
support himself, wife, and three children is 
less than $1000 a year. A careful observer 
of diagrams indicating how such incomes 
should be expended once said, “ But it takes 
a five-thousand-dollar wife to do that!” 
Certainly, keener vision and better judg- 
ment are required to make a family com- 
fortable and happy on a small sum than on 
a large one. 

The cost of living, of food and shelter, and 
cleanness, and the apportionment of any 
income to these human needs, has been 
presented in a series of excellent books by 








public safety. My belief is that, with this 
department under the direction of a clear- 
headed and strong-willed woman, quite a 
number of things would be done which by 
most men are pronounced impossible. 

These suggestions will have a radical 
sound: I do not expect to see them realized 
immediately. But there are many public 
services in which women may be called to 
leadership and many others in which they 
may lend effective codperation. It seems 
rather probable that in the somewhat wist- 
ful experiments which we are making in 
this field the most capable women are likely 
to be put forward. This has not, indeed, 
always been the case, but it is the thing 
to be hoped for. 

The most capable women are almost sure 
to be better public servants than 
the average man selected by’ the 
bosses to rule us, and then 
it is, of course, more than 

possible that the experiment 

will start well. Let us all 

“earnestly hope that it will 

keep going from good to 

better. 


Housekeeping 
By 


Anna Barrows 
Editor of this Department of the Magazine 


the late Ellen H. Richards. There the 
division of the family budget is considered 
as it cannot be in a few words. 

It is evident then that the routine work 
of the average home dependent on a mod- 
erate income must be done principally by 
the members of the family, aided by labor- 
saving implements. Such amateur workers 
must be organized and guided or the result 
will be chaos and not comfort. To do this 
successfully requires more than tact on the 
part of the leader. She must know all 
the trades included in housekeeping. 

The remarkable trend “back to the land,” 
the increasing number of summer camps for 
young and old, indicate a natural reaction 
from the complexities of modern life. May 











we not learn something from this tendency 
that will aid us in adjusting our city house- 
keeping problems,.at least during the sum- 
mer months? Surely many homes may pro- 
vide opportunities for open-air living and 
sleeping, and each member of the household 
may have some space to gratify individual 
taste. There may be simple foods served 
in few dishes. 

The first great need for comfort in 
living is better construction 
in houses, and this not from 
the standpoint of architect 
and builder, but according 
to the needs of those 
who must keep the 
house in a livable con- 
dition. 

It has been said that the 
last century discovered dirt. 
Even the twentieth century 
seems unlikely to discard all 
dust-catchers and _ holders. 
The way in which houses 
and furnishings are arrang- 


keep them clean that would 
be necessary if more care were given to de- 
tailsin construction. The household routes 
often might be shortened between dining- 
room and kitchen, kitchen and pantry, etc., 
etc. Countless accidents happen because of 
steep stairways,.doors opening the wrong 
way, windows and doors which are not well 
fitted, and sharp corners ‘where a curve 
could easily have been placed. 

A house should be made of durable ma- 
terial, but above all should be considered 
the comfort, convenience, and efficiency 
and healthfulness of those who are to live 
init. Simple living does not mean a house 
without a bathroom, for a well-fitted bath- 
room may be secured at the cost of the 
outside ornamentation which is put on 
many moderate-priced houses. 

Few can choose the exact location of a 
house, but must accept what is available; 
perhaps fewer yet can build or even finish a 
house to suit the needs of the individual 
family. But those who own the houses in 
which they live have an opportunity for 
real home-making which is impossible in a 
hired house. 

Many a detached house might be made 
more livable by adding a piazza or more 
doors and windows; . while interior passage- 
ways, slides, and dumb waiters would save 
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Combine usefulness with beauty, 
ed and decorated probably _ but this does not mean a floral dis- 
requires double the time to play in the casting of the cook stove 
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many steps ina year. The kitchen, espe- 
cially, has been neglected by the builders. 
The position of stove, sink and shelves is 
rarely convenient, and the height of tables, 
tubs, and sink is not adjusted to the one 
who is to use them most. 

Though we may not be fortunate enough 
to build or-rebuild our house, most of us 
have something to say about the 
choice of furniture. There is need 

of a crusade against furni- 
ture put together to sell, 
but not tolast. Excessive 
carving or ornamentation 
where it will show, does 
not compensate for poor 
material underneath. Use- 
fulness should be combined 
with true beauty, but that 
.is not found in floral dis- 
play in the casting of the 
cook stove, or in uphol- 
stered furniture with heavy 
fringes. Whenever a new 
piece of furniture is chosen 
let it be worth handing on 
to another generation. 

The question of food 
supply, the most insistent of all, often de- 
mands too large a share of the housewife’s 
time. If she knew more of food values and 
the needs of the human body, probably she 
would spend less time in her kitchen in pre- 
paring attractive delicacies to pamper the 
appetites of those she feeds. There is much 
unconscious selfishness in family life, and 
the house-mother is the one most likely to 
suffer. The danger is that the household 
routine may be planned wholly for the 
business man, or the children, or the semi- 
invalid, instead of each having a share in 
household cares and responsibilities as well 
as the comforts. The home should be an 
example of true codperative living, and un- 
less mutual effort for the good of all prevails 
there, how can that spirit be found in the 
village or town—the larger home? 

Better trained housekeepers are even 
more essential than better houses. The 
young woman who has not yet had oppor- 
tunity to share in the household duties in 
her childhood or has not been a pupil at a 
school of domestic science, is handicapped, 
but may overcome by study and experi- 
ment. 

The house-mother should make it her 
aim to study all conditions inside the house 
and out, to secure labor-saving devices, and 
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especially to train all members of the house- 
hold in labor-saving habits as well as into 


a general spirit of helpfulness. Many a 


labor-saving device takes more time to keep 
it in order or clean it after using than it 


Teach the 
children 
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Sweeping Dish Washin 


saves. But others which might prove help- 
ful fail because directions for their use are 
not followed. 

Where many work together it is necessary 
that the duties of each be defined and that 
all implements have well chosen places to 
which each is returned after using. It may 
save friction to label shelves and hooks as 
well as boxes and drawers. 

The washing machine, the vacuum cleaner, 
the fireless cooker, each has its place, but 


not all are essential in every house. For all 
processes which must be frequently repeated, 
especially those of cleaning like dish-wash- 
ing, sweeping and laundry, there should be 
the best possible facilities. There is no 
economy in heavy brooms, cheap brushes 
or inferior cotton dish towels. 

Small children love to help Mamma and 
to learn the duties of the grown-ups. Alas 
for those who have not had this opportunity. 
Far better to teach the children to enjoy 
housekeeping than to spend as much time in 
training a maid who will not allow the chil- 


Forehanded Housekeeping 


dren in the kitchen. By keeping ahead of 
one’s work there is opportunity for unex- 
pected bits of recreation, a call from one 
friend or a drive with anothers. There 
should be time for play, for recreation for 


the housekeeper as for her children. Above 
all find it in change of work, in the garden 
among flowers, fruits, and vegetables. Such 
effort not only provides a better quality of 
food than one can buy, but gives the house- 
keeper a new lease of life. 

The planning of the detail of the week’s 
or day’s routine is impossible without ac- 
quaintance with all conditions in the indi- 
vidual home. 

Does the laundry take care of all the 


ves 


family washing? Perhaps it attends to the 
“flat work” while Mrs. X. Y. Z. comes to 
do the remainder and help put the house in 
order. In that case let the day before be 
the one for general cooking, so little need 
be done to interfere with the cleaning proc- 
esses. 

Make a schedule of the processes which 
need attention but once a month and the 
others which must come up every week, 
such as the shaking of the dining-room rug, 
cleaning the refrigerator, etc. Every house- 
keeper should endeavor to plan a day’s order 
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to which she can conform. Have ‘“ofiice 
hours”’ for kitchen: 


7 A. M.—Start breakfast, arranged the night 
before. 

7.30—Serve breakfast, but let each laggard look 
after himself. 

8-o—Put house in order (each his or her own 
room). 

o-10o—In kitchen washing dishes and beginning 
luncheon or dinner. Planning next day’s meal; 
inspecting supplies. 

10-11—Market, outside errands, etc. 

12-2—Dinner or luncheon: 

2-5—Away from kitchen. 

5-7—Night meal and planning breakfast. 


A notebook is indispensable if the house- 
keeper would keep ahead or even abreast 
of her work; one page for the shopping list, 
one for household repairs, one for clothing 
to be replenished or made over, one for bills 
of fare. 

Many a city woman can give her country 
sister hints upon the systematic organiza- 
tion of her household, for she has had more 
opportunity to learn definite business meth- 
ods. Usually the members of the city 
family receive monthly or weekly payments, 
and bills for rent, ice, gas, etc., are settled 
at like periods. School and business hours 
regulate the time for meals. The days of 
suburban households conform to train sched- 
ules. The regular routes of milkman, gro- 
cer, iceman, postman, bring their visits at 
about the same time each day and this has 
a part in establishing household routine, for 
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maid or mistress must be ready to attend 
to these calls. 

The country woman more generally has 
been used to long or irregular working hours. 
Yet conditions are changing and she may do 
well to insist upon a shorter day for herself. 
There should be more definite means of rec- 
reation in the country; the church social, 
the neighborhood bee, the woman’s club, 
etc., all have their place. 

Why should not the scattered neighbors 
have a telephone hour, just as their city 
sisters have an afternoon at home? 

Somewhere there should be a2 chance to 
discuss the larger housekeeping. The san- 
itation and ventilation of the centralized 
school, the cleanness of the butcher shop, 
the possibility of coéperation to put laun- 
dry work or bread making out of the in- 
dividual house, etc. 

As a summary of all that has been sug- 
gested, nothing could be better than this 
sentence from Mrs. Ellen H. Richards: 
“The twentieth-century household demands 
of its managers, first of all a scientific under- 
standing of the sanitary requirements of a, 
human habitation; second, a knowledge of 
the values, absolute and relative, of the 
various articles which are used in the house, 
including food; third, a system of account 
keeping that shall make possible a close 
watch upon expenses; fourth, an ability to 
secure from others the best they have to 
give, and to maintain a high standard for 


honest work.” 
“o> 


Please, may I come in? 
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Drawn,by Walter Tittle 


People with children can never be turned out of their Castles in Spain 
682 (Illustrating “When the Dream Fails’’) 








magic hour that comes when the 
stress and strain of the day’s work is 
over, and the glare and gaiety of the even- 
ing’s amusement have not begun, I drop 
into a certain studio for a cup of tea. This 
studio belongs to a woman who has been 
very successful, who has won an honorable 
place for herself in her profession, who 
makes much money; and who, at middle 
age, can look back upon years filled with 
good work, and forward to other years to be 
filled with worthy achievements. 
Nevertheless, the other day as we sat in 


Cy me in the late afternoon, in that 


the purple twilight sipping our tea, she . 


turned suddenly to me, her fine strong face 
full of a pensive sorrow. 

“Do you know,” she said, wistfully, 
“something dreadful has happened to me? 
I have been evicted from my Castle in 
Spain! Oh,-I have been in danger of it in 
times past more than once; but, somehow, 
until now, I have always been able to scrape 
up enough of the gold of imagination and 
hope to get my leasehold extended a little 
longer, and a little longer, so that I was 
never actually turned out*of my paradise. 

“But now something strange and terrible 
has befallen me. I have been dispossessed 
by time—chucked out, bag and baggage; 
and the worst part is that I can never go 
back any more to my House o’ Dreams, no 
matter how much I would gladly pay, be- 
cause it has been pulled down behind me. 

“T cannot tell you what a misfortune this 
is to me, what a loss, what a desolation of 
the soul it brings to me, because for so long 
it has been my only refuge from trouble. In 
the past, whenever the storms of life have 
buffeted me so sorely that it seemed to me 
that I must perish in them, why, I have 
just turned like a homing pigeon and flown 
straight to my Castle in-Spain, and there 
gathered up my strength and courage to 
breast the fierce blast again. 

“In my Castle in Spain were light and 
music and beauty and peace and rest: 
Love was there that thrilled every sense, 
and wonderful achievement—all that 
heart could wish or ambition desire. And 
now that I am no longer free of that magic 
realm, now that its gate has clanged to 


When the Dream Fails 


By Elizabeth M. Gilmer 


Illustrated by Walter. Tittle 


behind me, I am lonely and forlorn, and 
homesick as a child with nowhere to go. 

“You know that life has been drear and 
drab to me. It has had no gold except what 
I embroidered upon it with my fancy. So 
my loss is, perhaps, greater than that of 
others who, having more tangible sources of 
happiness, are not so dependent upon their 
dream. People with children, for instance, 
can never be turned out of their Castles in 
Spain, because every child that is born 
bears perpetual hope in its hand as a gift to 
its mother. 


I Dreamed the Home I Might Have Had 


“But to me, the only real home that I 
have ever known has been my dream home. 
The only real love I have ever found was in 
it. It was by its imaginary fires that I have 
warmed my life. 

“T was a lonely orphaned child, depend- 
ent on a grudging relative who, for pride’s 
sake, gave me food and shelter—and noth- 
ing else. I would have perished of the hard- 
ness of such a lot, except that, when I was 
little more than a babe, some good fairy 
showed me the road that led from this cold 
and loveless abode to my Castle in Spain. — 

“T remember still, how I used to lie in 
my little bed at night, and play to myself 
that my mother and father were not dead, 
but only gone away for a little. while; and 
that some fine day they would come for me 
and take me away to a tender home where I 
should be called ‘Pet,’ and ‘Darling,’ and 
‘Sweetheart,’ and all the sweet diminutives 
I hungered to hear. I thrilled to the imag- 
ined kisses from my mother’s lips, and fell 
asleep dreaming how she would cradle me 
on the softest. breast, and in the warmest 
arms that ever were. 

“Night after night, through all my 
dreary childhood, I lived in that vision of a 
mother’s love and a father’s~ protection 
about me. And so’real and so vivid was my 
fancy, that it kept me from missing the 
real love and the real protection as I might 
have done. 

“When I grew up of course my Castle in 
Spain was built of the visions that a girl has 
of the man she is to marry. I lived in quiv- 
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e-ing expectation of his coming for me, and 
I knew him to be big, and brave, and tender, 
and true—a very knight of romance. I saw 
us going down the years together, hand in 
hand, heart and brain fused into one, and I 
knew that all my loneliness, all my need of 
affection would be ended when I could feel, 
at last, the arms of my true love around me, 
and know that I had someone to cling to, 
someone to shield me and stand between 
me and the world. 

“Well, I married, and my marriage was 
one of the common tragedies of matrimony. 
I was very young, and ignorant, and inexpe- 
rienced, and I did not know enough to be 
able to distinguish between real gold and 
pinchbeck. The man I married proved to 
be little, and mean, and selfish, and tyran- 
nical, with neither mind nor heart. He 
cared for me only as I ministered to his 
comfort and his vanity, and my love died, 
starved to death, because there was nothing 
in him for it to feed upon. 

“It is a terrible thing for a woman to 
crave love as I craved it, and to be denied it. 
It is a more terrible thing for her to feel 
capable of giving to some man the supreme 
devotion that I knew that I could give to 
one, and to have no one on whom to bestow 
it. You may strew your pearls before swine 
once, not knowing what you do. But not a 
second time. That would be a sacrilege. 

“They were ghastly, solitary, heart- 
wearing years in which, with shut teeth, I 
bore the burden that my unfortunate mar- 
riage had laid upon me. But I was enabled 
to live through them because I dwelt not in 
my mockery of a home, but in my splendid 
Castle in Spain. 


Castle Passwords 


“The password to my first Castle in 
Spain was ‘Mother.’ To the second it was, 
‘Love,’ and to:the third it was, ‘Ambition.’ 
My husband’s lack of energy and ability to 
get along in any calling, or even to make a 
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When the Dream Fails 


living for us, had forced me out into. the 
world to work. I had always had some sense 
of color and some talent for drawing pic- 
tures, and so I studied painting. I threw 
myself into my work with heart and soul 
and body, and because fate rewards that 
kind of devotion, I succeeded. And I was 
happy, despite my domestic life, because I 
dreamed- glorious dreams of wonderful 
achievements, of doing some great work that 
not only men would acclaim, but that I, my- 
self, could stand before and know that it 
was good. 

“But it has come to me of late that that 
dream has failed, too, as have all of the 
others. No mother came out of the grave 
to take me in her arms and comfort me when 
I was a babe. My Prince Charming turned 
into an Old Man of the Sea that I had to 
bear on my shoulders many weary years; 
and now I know that I shall never paint my 
great picture. I realize that my talent is 
not a golden trumpet, but only a penny 
whistle. 

“Oh, I am not dissatisfied and bitter nor 
pessimistic and grouchy. I ‘thank God for 
my success, mediocre though it. be, and for 
the friends it has brought me and the phys- 
ical comforts that it enables me to gather 
about me. But I realize now that I have 
all that life is going to give me, and that at 
middle age a woman has opened up the 
package she drew in the lottery of existence. 
All her cards are spread out on the table be- 
fore her, and her fortune is told. 

“She has nothing to look forward to any 
more. No great joy is waiting for her 
around the bend of the road. Her ship has 
come home, and she has the invoice for all 
of its freight in her hands. 

“That is why I grieve—because I can no 
longer dream. I have heard the alabaster 
door of my Castle in Spain close behind me, 
and when life grows hard I can never flee to 
it again, as to a temple of refuge. Never . 
more again will it be sanctuary for me, and, 
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oh, a woman needs it so! 





But there IS hope for the woman who can no longer dream. 
Mrs. Gilmer’s next paper, 
in the 
June Good Housekeeping, 
will picture that hope 
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Warring Against Germ Foes 


A Plain Talk with the Housekeeper, Concerning Disinfectants 


IME was when the spring houseclean- 
ing constituted an annual event, like 
a religious revival, but now we take 

our cleanliness and our religion both more 

for every-day use and avoid explosive 
spells of either. The sanitation of private 
houses, however, is about the last kind to be 
considered, whereas it should be the first, 
since we spend more time in dwelling houses 
than in all other places put together. 
Disinfection implies infection and the 
most effective work for disinfection is that 
which prevents infection rather than waits 
to remove it. A disinfectant is a germicide 
—a substance that will kill disease organism 
and their spores or any other injurious germ, 
while an antiseptic merely prevents decom- 
position. These terms are often loosely 
used and create much confusion. All disin- 
fectants are antiseptic but the opposite is 
not true. A disinfectant must be able to 
kill pathogenic or disease germs and their 
spores, thus preventing the spread of infec- 
tious disease. An antiseptic merely pre- 
vents the natural progress of decay by creat- 
ing conditions in which the organisms pre- 
sent have their action retarded; these organ- 
isms need not be dangerous to life in any 
way and usually they are not killed—their 
activities are only suspended. Thus salt, 
smoke, and vinegar have been used from 
early days to prevent the decay of foods and 
in later days, borax and benzoate, chemical 
preservatives themselves harmful, have 





and Their Use 
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been wrongfully suggested as food preserva- 
tives. A disinfectant does much more than 
“prevent decomposition,” it kills infectious, 
disease germs; the antiseptic merely pre- 
vents the development of certain bacterial 
activities natural to growth and decay. 

A deodorant may or may not be a disin- 
fectant. A genuine disinfectant, by killing 
the organisms that produce decomposition, 
puts an end to the development of odorifer- 
ous particles and thus prevents further 
activity. It may not destroy the odors 
already formed, while a true deodorant, like 
charcoal, absorbs the odoriferous gases so 
that they are no longer perceptible, but it 
does not arrest decomposition. When the 
charcoal has become saturated the*bad odors 
will again be in evidence. Most so-called 
deodorants are not entitled to the name. 
They owe their value to the fact that they 
emit a very strong and agreeable odor and 
thus mask the bad one. All the perfumes 
and the smelling salts, etc., belong to this 
class and have their place if one is not misled 
into thinking that they have purified the air 
because they have masked the odor and so 
forgets to ventilate or disinfect. : 


Sunshine Kills Germs 


Light, as well as heat, has disinfectant 
properties. It is well known that vegeta- 
bles start their growth with difficulty when 
exposed to sunlight. The covering of the 
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seed is not only to secure moisture but also 
to favor the first steps of growth. It is well 
known that the upper thin layer of the soil 


is almost sterile. When possible, expose all 
parts of the house to sunlight. When this 
cannot be done, admit as strong a diffused 
light as can be secured. The common prac- 
tice of keeping the un- 
used rooms of the house 
closed and darkened is 
an invitation to insani- 
tary conditions. Better 
have the wallpapers and 
gaudy carpets and rugs 
fade than to foster the 
germs of tuberculosis. 
Let the sunlight in and 
the germs out. 


Use a Good Filter 


If decaying bodies 
giving off a bad smell 
are composed of solid particles diffused in a 
liquid, disinfection may be secured by fil- 
tration. Bodies of foul smelling water may 
be sweetened by efficient filtration through 
sand or other suitable media. Small tubes 
made of porous, unglazed, porcelain have 
orifices so firie that even bacteria are not 
able to pass through. Water may not only 
be purified but rendered almost sterile by 
this treatment. Even bya good sand filter 
a very large portion of the organisms con- 
tained in water may be-removed. Thus 
effective filtration becomes a valuable aid 
in purification, especially of water supplies. 

I should strongly advise the use of the 
porcelain tube filter in every household, no 
matter how pure the water supply may be. 
Even if the drinking water is boiled it is 
advisable to pass it through the porcelain, 
by means of which the minute solid particles 
it contains are removed. These filters, 
however, may become sources of infection 
unless frequently cleaned and boiled. Fre- 
quently means at least daily. 


Heat the Best Disinfectant 


Of all the means which have been pro- 
posed for disinfection, there is none compar- 
able with heat, in efficiency.. There is no 
form of germ life that can emerge alive from 
* a temperature of boiling water continued 
for some time. Unfortunately many of the 
objects about a house cannot be conven- 
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iently subjected to heat under conditions 
which are certainly effective. Water clos- 
ets, privy vaults, drain pipes, etc., are un- 
suited to thermal disinfection.. Dishes and 
other table utensils, towels and napkins are 
readily treated. All such articles should be 
boiled as well as cleaned. On the other 
hand, the top of the 
table must be disin- 
fected by other means. 

Dry heat is not 
nearly so effective as 
wet. If clothing, bed 
clothing, towels, etc., 
are subjected to dry 
heat it should be con- 
tinued for at’ least'‘an 
hour at 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit. With 
textiles it is not 
safe to raise the tem- 
perature much above 
the degree named 
by reason of injury to the fiber. 


The Washing Should Be Sterilized 


Most important in this connection is the 
family washing, especially if done at a 
laundry. Im this case disinfection is a su- 
preme necessity, yet we may ask how often 
is it accomplished? The rigid inspection of 
laundries is a matter of grave concern, not 
only with a view to saving the garments of 
the customers from destruction but also in 
order to protect the customers themselves 
from contagion. 

It is unnecessary to destroy the clothing 
and bedding of those who have suffered 
from contagious and epidemic diseases. But 
the disinfection of such articles should be 
accomplished under expert supervision and 
not left to the discretion of the laundries. 
Such disinfection of course must be con- 
ducted under sanitary precautions which 
safeguard the operatives and should never 
under ‘any circumstances be conducted in a 
commercial laundry. 

Apropos of the value of moist heat: while 
the common organisms in most foods are 
harmless and even useful, such as yeasts 
and lactic ferments in milk, one strong 
point in favor of cooking is that in most 
cases it renders the foods completely 
sterile and thus minimizes the dangers 
incident to the consumption of pathogenic 
germs. 
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The Most Important Chemical Disinfectants 


The ideal: disinfectant, as Rideal says, 
would attack the injurious germ without 
having any marked action on higher forms 
of life. To apply the comparison to visible 
forms of life, it would kill the flea but not 
poison the dog. 
Unhappily, 
most of the 
effective disin- 
fectants are 
generally poi- 
sonous and the 
housekeeper 
who uses them 
should: know 
something of 
their char- 
acter, the best 
methods for 
their applica- 
tion, and pre- 
cautions in their use. 


They may be solid, 
like chloririated lime; liquid, like carbolic 


acid, or gaseous like formaldehyde. Fol- 
lowing are some of the more common 
among them: 

Inorganic chemicals (of mineral origin): 
Chlorinated lime, which should contain 
34 per cent. of available chlorin; cop- 
per salts; borax; peroxid of. hydrogen; sul- 
phur compounds; nitric acid and oxids; 
compounds of fluorin; hydrocyanic acid; 
chlorid of zinc (one of thé most power- 
ful, ranking next to copper sulphate and 
mercuric chlorid) arsenic; potassium per- 
manganate; salts of aluminum; compounds 
of mercury. 

Organic substances (from vegetable or- 
ganisms): Carbolic acid; cresol (methyl 
phenol); creosote (contains from 1 to 2 per 
cent. of phenol and large amounts of cresols, 
the number of proprietary disinfectants 
depending on the preceding materials for 
their efficiency is legion); wood tar; pyrolig- 
neous acid (crude wood vinegar, containing 
also wood creosote). 

Gaseous disinfectants: Formaldehyde; 
hydrocyanic acid gas; fumes of burning 
sulphur. 

The proprietary preparations bear various 
names, sometimes that of the owner or in- 
ventor. Many add a final “ol” to some 
fancy collection of syllables to give a dis- 
tinctive appellation. Most of them, as just 


stated, owe their virtues to carbolic acid, 








‘relative value per gallon $60. 






cresol, or creosote. Many of them are infer- 
ior to the original materials and cost more. 


Proprietary Disinfectants Often Expensive 


On the other hand, bacteriological tests 
have been made showing that a few prepar- 
ations are even 
more effective 
than carbolic 
acid for certain 
disinfecting 
purposes. 
Thus  experi- 
ments reported 
by Ainslie 
Walker on the 
typhoid bacil- 
lus showed, for 
example, that 
one prepara- 
tion, with a 
guaranteed 
efficiency five times greater than that of 
carbolic and costing the same ($1 per gal- 
lon), represents a relative cost of only 20 
cents. A preparation of formalin which 
had only three-tenths the value of carbolic 
sold for $1.50, so that its relative price was 
$5. A certain proprietary disinfectant had 
only one-fiftieth the efficiency of carbolic 
and sold for 20 cents more making its 
A prepara- 
tion of chlorides had an efficiency of only 
one-twenty-fifth that of carbolic and sold for 
socents. This weak solution, however, at 
only half the price of carbolic has a relative 
cost of $12.50 per gallon. 

This gives some idea of the disadvantage 
at which the consumer is placed when buy- 
ing unstandardized disinfectants sold under 
fancy names. Such disinfectants should 
show on the label their relative germicidal 
strength as compared with pure carbolic. 
Such a regulation has been adopted by the 
English public health authorities, but record 
is found of only one case, that of the State 
Board of Health of Maryland, where such a 
ruling is enforced ip this country. 

Under present conditions, obviously the 
only thing for the consumer to do is to buy 
a disinfectant of known strength under its 
own name, unless a guarantee is given on 
the label as to its strength expressed in 
terms of carbolic acid. The great merit 
of the proprietary is that it comes ready 
for use with full directions for its appli- 
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cation, which render it more convenient 
for the unskilled. 


Deadly Poisons 


Many of the agents just named are vio- 
lent poisons and should never be left where 
children or those ignorant of their proper- 
ties can get them. In fact, when they are 
to be extensively used it is better to employ 
an expert to do the work and then to remove 
every vestige of them from the premises. 

Among the disinfectants mentioned the 
most dangerous are hydrocyanic acid, ar- 
senic, mercuric chlorid (corrosive sublimate) 
sulphate of copper (blue stone), and car- 
bolic acid. All of these are too dangerous 
to be left about the house. 

For some strange reason, perhaps because 
of its accessibility, intending suicides 
have a passion for carbolic acid. No 
more painful manner of taking life 
could well be imagined. If any of 
these active poisons are kept on hand 
they should be labeled POISON, 
prominently marked with theskull and 
cross-bones and placed beyond the 
reach of children—preferably under 
lock and key. No other 
drugs or medicines 
should be kept in the 
same place, and thus 
danger of accident be 
minimized. 


Disinfectants for 
Different Purposes 


Of all the disinfec- 
tants, carbolic acid has 
the widest general use- 
fulness. Its odor is 
sufficiently well marked to 
make its presence known and 
yet it is not disagreeable. In 
proper dilutions it does not 
stain or burn. It may be 
used in bulk, or better in the 
form of a spray and so pene- 
trate cracks and crevices. It 
has a high germ-killing effi- 


Use chlorinated lime to 
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when its efficiency and convenience are 
considered. * 

For rooms, large receptacles and general 
purposes, a 5 per cent. solution is used: 3 
per cent. is strong enough for mopping 
floors, disinfecting clothing, etc. The lat- 
ter and implements should remain in the 
bath at least an hour. Hot water should 
be used in making up the solution as the acid 
dissolves with difficulty. 

The commercial cresols (“liquid carbolic 
acid’’) are relatively cheap and may be used 
for yards, outhouses, etc. A 2 per cent. so- 
lution is equivalent to a 5 per cent. solution 
of pure carbolic (phenol), and is more effec- 
tive for destroying the spores of bacteria. 
The lower grades contain impurities, 
however, and they are not easily soluble 
so care must be taken in their preparation. 

The compound solution of 
cresol is very efficient in a 
3 per cent. solution and 
though more expensive than 
cresol it is also more read. 
ily soluble. 
Solutions of borax and 
peroxid of hydrogen are use- 
ful for minor purposes of 
disinfection, such as steriliz- 
ing combs, razors, etc. Borax 
is an excellent disinfectant 
for sores, etc., but care must 
be exercised not to apply it too 
freely or it may produce bad 
effects when absorbed into the 
circulation. 

Potassium permanganate is a 
powerful oxidizer and can be 
used especially to advan- 
tage in drains, pipes and 
water tanks. Copper sul- 
phaté is an excellent disin- 
fectant for stagnant water. 
Chlorinated lime is perhaps the 
best disinfectant for water- 
closets, priviesand garbage cans, 
cellars, etc. It may be used in 
powdered form or mixed with 
water in the proportion of 4 to 
6 ounces with a gallon of water. 
It is also a powerful deodorant, 


tiency and is to some extent 
a deodorant, substituting its 
own odor for the offensive 
one. It is easily applied 
and while not cheap is not 
relatively very expensive 
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disinfect the garbage can. 
Mark every bottle of dis- 
infectant POISON, with 
skull and cross-bones. 
Carbolic acid, a 3 per 
cent. solution, is the thing 
for mopping floors, and 
disinfecting clothing, etc. 


but its offensive smell and de- 
structiveness to metals restricts 
its use and zinc chlorids are 
sometimes preferred for this 
reason, a 5 per cent. solution 
of the latter having no corro- 
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sive action and being very effective for 
most purposes. 


How to Apply Disinfectants 


When a disinfectant is used in a gaseous 
state the process is called fumigation. 
Among the fumigants hydrocyanic (prussic) 
acid, formaldehyde and the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur and of carbon disulphid are 
typical examples. If the articles or walls 
to be disinfected are dry, fumigants have 
little or no effect and fumigation is not 
regarded by modern experts with much fa- 
vor, for this reason. As Ainslie Walker 
and others have pointed out, too much 
steam will dilute the disinfectant too much 
and too little leaves some of it unavail- 
able (this especially in the case of for- 
maldehyde) and so the results are never 
trustworthy and exact, as is the case 
when a ‘known dilution of a standardized 
disinfectant is applied with a spray. 
This applies especially to large spaces, 
rooms, etc. 

Of household fumigants, burning sulphur 
is the most effective and convenient. If 
the walls of a refrigerator are well moistened 
and sulphur is burned within the closed 
space until extinguished by its own fumes, 
a good disinfection is accomplished. The 
doors should be kept closed for several hours 
and the chambers well aired before the food 
isreturned. Because of the odor of carbolic 
acid, sulphurous fumigation is generally 
preferred for refrigerators. Every two or 
three months, however, it is desirable to 
spray all parts of the refrigerator with 
carbolic acid and air thoroughly before 
using. 

Solid chemicals, metallic salts, etc., may 
be powdered and applied in a dry state for 


some purposes, but the liquid solutions of 
varying strength, applied in bulk or gener- 
ally by the spray, furnish the best method of 
procedure. 

Some interesting pamphlets have been 
issued by the Public Health Service at 
Washington, D. C., on this subject, notably 
Bulletin No. 42 on “Disinfectants, their 
Use and Application in the Prevention of 
Communicable Diseases,’ and Hygienic 
Laboratory Bulletin No. 82 on methods 
of standardizing disinfectants and the 
strength of certain commercial disinfec- 
tants. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued a very useful and 
simple pamphlet called ‘Some Common 
Disinfectants” (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
345). 

The three reports mentioned can all be 
obtained of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the farmers’ bulletin cost- 
ing 5 cents and the other two reports 10 
cents each. 

The use of disinfectants as a safeguard 
against disease is in itself a good reason why 
every home should be provided with the 
best of facilities. The children may bring 
home germs from school Your friend with 
incipient tuberculosis may make you a visit; 
diphtheria or whooping cough may threaten 
the family. These, with cancer, are notably 
“house diseases.” A safe precaution is 
thoroughly to disinfect the home at in- 
tervals, even if no known reason for doing 
so exists. Never move into a house previ- 
ously occupied without applying carbolic 
spray everywhere,—walls, floors, ceilings, 
closets, and kitchen. If a friend hectic with 
consumption pays you a visit, hasten to 
spray after he has departed. Eternal spray- 
ing is the price of immunity. 


The Drugging of Children 


At Home, and More Particularly at the Soda Fountain 


An abstract of address delivered by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley before the National Education Association in Chicago 


T is a lamentable fact that in many of our 
city schools, children are at a disadvant- 
"age by reason of improper clothing and 
the necessity of doing without nourishing 
food, especially at the luncheon hour. In 


some cities attempts have been made to 
remedy some of these deficiencies, espe- 
cially those relating to poor luncheons. 

In the city of Washington, the school 
authorities established a number of tables 
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where simple but nutritious lunch could be 
bought for a penny by some of those who 
were unable to bring proper food from home. 
Where this experiment has been tried it has 
been the universal consensus of opinion that 
the scholarship and deportment of those 
who received these simple benefactions have 
been improved. To 
show the hold that 
mercenary interests 
have on the country I 
may say that, when 
these attempts were 
made in Washington 
to supply wholesome 
and nutritious lunch- 
eons to the poor chil- 
dren, protests were 
made by dealers in 
candies, etc., in the 
vicinity of the school, against the practice, on 
the ground that serving the luncheon in the 
school room prevented the children from 
coming into their stores and buying their 
goods. Happily this commercial objection 
did not succeed in breaking down the plan 


adopted by the school authorities in Wash- 
ington. 

A still more important problem is that 
condition of school children which, for lack 
of a better term, is called 


nervousness. What is it 

that has ruined the chil- 
dren’s nerves? In my 
opinion it does not as a rule 
come from over-study, 
though occasionally that 
might have been the case. 
The trouble with the chil- 
dren of this country is that 
after the manner of their 
parents they are subjected to 
exhilaration by stimulants of 
various kinds, which have no 
food value and can work only 
injury. I refer especially to 
coffee and tea at home, the 
acquisition by the young boys 
of the tobacco habit, and the 
indulgence by the boys and 
girls in the so-called soft drinks 
which contain cocain or caf- 
fein. Fortunately the effec- 
tiveness of the campaign against cocain has 
driven most of the beverages containing it 
from the soda fountains, but this is not true 
of those containing caffein. 


other 
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PNA RET EES 
Coffee is too powerful a stimulant for children 


And Coca Cola and 
caffeinated 
drinks are open to 
the same objection 


Dr WILEYS 


The Drug Division of the Department of 
Agriculture secured the names of over one 
hundred so-called soft drinks sold at soda 
fountains which contained either caffein or 
cocain or both. As a rule no seda fountain 
sells over two or three of these soft drinks, 
but they are offered in the large numbers 
which I have men- 
tioned in the various 
parts of the country. 
Inasmuch as every 
authority has agreed 
that cocain is a sub- 
stance to be kept out 
of foods, I shall con- 
fine my remarks solely 
to those products 
containing caffein. 

The health officers 
of Washington issued 
a letter of caution to parents in which it was 
urged that they should not allow their chil- 
dren to use tea or coffee at home. Nothing 
was said in this circular, however, about 
patronizing soda fountains where beverages 
containing caffein were sold. In point of 
fact, it is commonly admitted by experts 
that caffein-bearing beverages taken upon 
an empty stomach are more injurious than 
the same amount of caffein would be, con- 

sumed with meals. Now 
the consumption of tea and 
coffee at home with meals is 
less harmful than the drink- 
ing of caffeinated beverages 
at the soda fountains. The 
name of one of these beverages 
most frequently found is Coca 

Cola. Indeed, it is somewhat 

rare at the present time to find 

a soda fountain that does not 
sell this beverage. A glass of 
Coca Cola contains about the 
same amount of caffein as a cup 
of tea or coffee, and children in 
drinking this are doing the very 
thing their parents would not 
have them do if they knew it. 
The authorities should be as 
careful to caution against the use 
of Coca Cola as against coffee 
and tea. It is bad enough for 
grown people to drink these 
beverages without offering them to children. 

But there is another reason why the chil- 
dren suffer with that indescribable condition 
called nervousness. While we may not 
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inherit infectious diseases and nervousness 
itself, we may come into the world with an 
inheritance which is favorable to the break- 
ing down of the nervous system. Why, 
may I ask, is this the case? The answer is 
obvious: We are the most bedrugged nation 
of the earth. Men and women are victims 
of morphin, codein, heroin, cocain, chloro- 
form, and cannabis indica. They are sat- 
urated with tobacco and alcohol, and this 
added to the everlasting drugging is entirely 
sufficient to account for the destruction of 
our nerves. They cannot resist the bom- 
bardment. 

How often do I hear the phrase, “I can 
drink a strong cup of coffee with no ill 
effect.” The same excuse is urged for the 
use of alcoholic beverages. “I drink a glass 
of beer, or wine, or whisky, without feeling 
any ill effect,” says the one who is addicted 
to the drug habit; ‘“‘I never become intoxi- 
cated.” But it is not the fourth or fifth 
drink of whisky which intoxicates; it is the 
sum of the first, second and third drinks. If 
there is no foundation there is no structure. 
Because the injury is not measured by any 
ordinary rule of dimensions, is no proof that 
it does not exist. The result is that not only 
areour children subject to all kinds of nervous 
defects but the grown people are more so. 

It is often said that these stimulants are 
useful for mental effect. Learned men have 
written treatises at the instigation of the 
Coca Cola Company to show that caffein is 


positively beneficial. A story ran through 
one of the magazines showing that the bril- 
liant playwright could not produce a striking 
success except under the influence of alcohol. 
All such stuff as this is merely illusionary. 
Neither coffee, nor tea, nor tobacco, nor 
alcohol, nor opium, nor cocain, nor hasheesh, 
ever produced a brilliant thought. They 
sometimes cut loose the sense of responsibil- . 
ity and make one feel as if he were a genius; 
but they do nothing but harm. The inhabi- 
tants of the Grecian peninsula owed nothing 
of their genius to any of the dopes mentioned. 
The world would be better today if coffee, 
tea, tobacco, alcohol, morphine, opium and 
its derivatives, cannabis, acetanilid, and all 
their progeny, relations, and assymptotes 
were blotted from the face of the earth. 
But it is not for me to describe what men 
and women of mature age shall eat, drink 
and smoke. My duty is to save, if possible, 
the children. If we can save the children, 
all right. Weneed not have much fear for the 
men and women that come after; they will be 
strong, self-reliant, and capable of taking care 
of themselves. My plea, therefore, to the 
teachers of the nation is to join in the great 
work to banish from the menu of the child 
every single substance which hits the nerves, 
excites undue activity, or produces unnatural 
stimulation, and to substitute in its place a 
wholesome, nutritious, plain, simple diet, 
which may enable the child to grow and 
become a healthy and valuable citizen. 


Imitation Butter 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


LTHOUGH wholesome fats and oils 
should not in justice be excluded from 
human foods, I have always taken the 

ground that they should never be permitted 
to masquerade under false forms or names. 
Butter, for example, isan excellent and legiti- 
mate product, which is entitled toits own 
place in the market, and should never have 
to meet the unfair competition of its so-called 
substitutes. This would seem elementary. 
And yet the law expressly permits the manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine to imitate but- 
ter in odor and flavor. Fraud inevitably fol- 
lows. Andit will follow while the present law 
exists. Moreover, the defraudersare assured, 
that, even when they are detected, they can 
escape punishment by paying a small part 


of their profit. Witness the recent com- 
pounding of oleomargarine frauds, whereby 
the Treasury was cheated out of more than 
a million of revenue. 

For years this compounding of a felony 
has been going on by authority of Congress 
and by agreement of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. It is hardly fair to 
blame the Commissioner, however, for he 
is merely the victim of a bad law and of a 
long series of bad precedents. And even 
when the law is enforced, as was the case 
recently in Detroit, where a persistent 
offender was sentenced to jail, the President 
of the United States promptly pardoned 
him. That is to say, the offender belongs in 
the same category as the wrecker of banks: 
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from the first days of his imprisonment he is 
a candidate for executive clemency. 

The law which forbids the artificial color- 
ing of oleomargarine is all right, but that 
does not strike at the root of the evil. The 
frauds in oleo thrive chiefly because it smells 
and tastes like butter. Thiscan be remedied 
easily: Under a heavy penalty, forbid the 
use of butter, milk or cream in any form in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. Relief 
will never be had until such a law is passed. 

The chief fault with the so-called dairy 
lobby in Washington, is that it represents 
the monopoly of distributors instead of the 
producers. The individual dairyman does 
not contribute to its support. The Boards 
of Trade of Elgin and other places, the com- 


Shots from 


An Eczema Cure 


ILL you kindly inform me, if there is any- 

thing injurious to one’s health in “ D.D.D. 

Prescription” for skin eruptions? My 
eyes are in a very bad condition, and I do not know 
whether it is due to the above remedy or to ill health._— 
INQUIRER, South Dakota. 


This nostrum has two compositions, one 
when it is sold in Great Britain, and one 
when it is sold in the United States. On 
this side of the Atlantic it contains, accord- 
ing to the label, 7 grains of chloral hydrate 
and 38 per cent. of alcohol per ounce. Under 
the British law such a compound would have 
to be labeled “‘ Poison,” and so when sold in 
that country the chloral hydrate is omitted, 
and the product contains 65 per cent. of 
alcohol instead of 38, 22 per cent. of water, 
9 per cent. of glycerin and a little winter- 
green, with carbolic and salicylic acids. 

In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, attention has been called to the 
fact that the chloral hydrate often causes 
what is known as chloral rash, which the 
manufacturer explains as a sign that the 
disease is being uprooted! It is hardly 
necessary to say that such a compound will 
not cure eczema, and a great danger is run 
in the ignorant use of such an insidious 
poison. This is another argument for the 
need of a poison label on all patent medi- 
cines and nostrums containing such in- 
gredients, but the effort to have such a 
regulation passed was promptly squelched 
in the preliminary hearing before the Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection, and it will 
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Dr. WILEYS 


mission houses and storage representatives, 
are what keep it in action. And the worst 
of it is that it does not come into court with 
clean hands, for it froths at the mouth when 
told that coloring butter is as great a dietetic 
and ethical crime as coloring oleo, and seeks 
discriminating legislation. Therefore, I ask 
the real dairyman, the man who feeds the 
cow and milks and churns, to join me in 
putting an end forever to “ oleomargarine”’ 
frauds, by demanding a law that will pro- 
hibit the use of any dairy product in any 
preparation of fat or oil intended for con- 
sumption in the place of butter. Every 
wholesome product should be equal before 
the law and have equal rights on the markets 
of the country. 


Dr. Wiley 


take a brave and strong man to resuscitate 
the infant endeavor and bring it to a full 
and effective fruition. The strenuous op- 
position of the drug interests, wholesale and 
retail, to such a movement would have led 
one to believe that the insidious and secret 
doping of the public was a divine and con- 
stitutional right. 


Another Bromo-Seltzer Victim 

Will you please tell me what effect Emerson’s Bromo- 
Seltzer will have on a person’s system if he has formed 
a habit of taking’it five or six times a day? I am never 
free from a headache, so for over a year now have 
taken the bromo-seltzer every day. If I am without it a 
day now I cannot rest until I secure more bromo- 
seltzer to take. I find it has grown into a habit with 
me now, and it seems impossible to go without taking it. 
Will you kindly explain to me the results from it if I 
continue to use i?—M. S., Massachusetts. 


Bromo seltzer, according to the composi- 
tion given by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, is made up of about 1o parts of 
potassium bromid, 4.6 parts of acetanilid 
and 1.2 parts of caffein. These are all habit- 
forming drugs and your health and nervous 
system will be absolutely wrecked if you 
continue to take them. They depress the 
heart action, and affect the nervous system 
in such a way as to reduce pain. They 
neither cure headaches nor anything else, 
but merely drug the sufferer into temporary 
relief. I can only advise you to place your- 
self under the care of a physician, who will 
assist you by proper diet, tonics, exercise 
and medical treatment to free yourself 
from this habit before it is too late. This 
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will require some strength of will and involve 
some bearing of pain, but will assuredly save 
you pain and misery in the end. A dose of 
bromo-seltzer followed by a dose of anti- 
kamnia (when relief was not experienced) 
has been known to cause death from heart 
failure; cases of acetanilid poisoning from 
its repeated use have also been reported. 

Headache has a specific cause. The way 
to “cure” it is to discover and remove that 
cause. The men who have grown rich by 
injuring the public by vending dangerous 
drugs should be ostracized and scorned 
by all good citizens. 


Cancer ‘‘Cures’”’ 


Inclosed find advertisement of Dr. and Mrs. Dr. 
Chamlee. This has been exposed in “ Nostrums and 
Quackery,” but somehow has escaped being put out 
of business. I quote this nostrum on account of its 
particularly cruel form of advertising such as “‘ Any 
lump in a woman’s breast is cancer,”’ and also, “ Any 
tumor, lump or sore in the face or body is cancer.” I 
hope that you will at your convenience publish 
an article on some of the cancer cures, the worst 
of the lot.—R. V. V., California. 


This correspondent 
has concisely covered 
the ground. Together 
with the consump- 
tion “cures,” the so- 
called cancer cures are 
the most cruel, delib- 


hol 22 per cent., water about 22 per cent., tannin, 
carbolic acid, opium and a large amount of glycerin. 

3. “A waxy solid, found to consist essentially of 
resin, bees-wax and fat.” 


Strychnin, saccharin, beeswax and fat 
with a little opium to make the victim think 
some decrease of pain is resulting; these 
are the facts. What are the claims? 

“‘Purifies the blood and removes all cancer virus 
from the system. It will prevent the return of can- 
cer if taken freely for three or four months after the 
cancer is removed. We will not be responsible if 
cancer should come in another place UNLESS AT 
LEAST THREE BOTTLES have been taken. It is the 
only remedy that has ever been discovered to cure 
cancer in the blood.” 


Isn’t the penitentiary too good for men 
who will thus prey upon the suffering vic- 
tims of this terrible disease? This is not 
the only fraud of the kind, by any means. 
The Curry Cancer Cure, which was care- 
fully analyzed in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was found to contain 
only the ordinary antiseptics, narcotics such 
as opium and cocain, and caustics with 
some laxative. It was thrown out of the 
mails by a fraud order 
issued by the Post- 
ofice Department. 
This is the most effec- 
tive way of fighting 
this outrageous traffic 
until such time as 
some action can be 


erate and intentional small LUMP LIKE THIS and ALY. 
of the patent medicine ARMPIT AND KILLS @ taken under the Food 
frauds. Since the 00 if | Fail to and Drugs Act. 


Rockefeller Institute 
and other eminent 
scientists all over the 
world are devoting 
their lives and thou- 
sands of dollars to 
what, so far, has been 
a vain endeavor to find 
the cause and cure for 
cancer, it is the height 
of impertinent effront- 
ery for such claims to 
be made for the mix- 
tures of well-known in- 
gredients that are put 
out as cancer cures. This one in particular 
has been examined and reported upon by the 
American Medical Association as follows: 

1. “Cancer specific. Found to consist of over 
99 per cent. water and alcohol, with small quantities 
of iron and strychnin; sweetened with saccharin, 


a coal] tar product. 
2. “A liquid preparation found to contain alco- 





When may we ex- 
pect some real, effec- 
tive action under the 
Food and Drugs Act, 
in regard to this scan- 
dalous traffic? Fines 
from $25 to $100 have 
been the usual result 
in the few cases 
brought. A mere 
bagatelle as compared 
with the profits, and 
as but comparatively 
few ever hear of the 
prosecution, it has 
almost no deterrent effect. 

Will there not soon arise a spirit of ethics 
in journalism which will forbid the adver- 
tisement of such infamous frauds? Already 
a few high-class newspapers and magazines 
have made a beginning. Let us hope that 
many more will soon join the procession. 
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Miss Edna D. Day 


The One Objection to Baker’s Bread 


Look on the opposite page and guess what it is 


By Harry Everett Barnard, B.S. 


Food Commissioner of the Indiana State Board of Health. 


bread to the rear and, however little 
we like to admit it, the modern prod- 
uct of many a baker’s oven is very white, 
and as sweet and delicious as was ever the 
home-made loaf. And why should it not be? 

The servant with her haphazard way of 
working, even the housewife herself, can- 
not bring to her cooking the skill and science 
of the baker. She cannot select her flour 
with such good judgment, she cannot grow 
her yeasts as well, she cannot mix her dough 
with the exact amount of water needed at 
just the right temperature; she cannot 
raise the sponge or knead it to the very best 
condition; and, finally, it is quite impossible 
for her to control the heat of her cook stove 
as perfectly as the baker can his ovens of 
fire-brick. 

But much as I admire the baker’s loaf 
and rejoice at the release of the housewife 
from what used to be no small part of the 
drudgery of home making, I have to admit 
that after the loaf leaves the oven its su- 
periority to the home-made product di- 
minishes to the vanishing point. And it 
does so because of the shortsightedness of 
the baker. There are some men who are 
successful up to a certain point, but be- 
yond that they cannot go. It seems to be 


Bivect bread has pushed Mother’s 
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the same with the baker. So long as he is 
intimately associated with his loaf it is a 
success from every point of view. Its 
flavor is exquisite, its texture is fine, its 
grain unsurpassable, its crust is just crisp 
enough and its color could not be improved. 
All these conditions are a part of the baker’s 
art and he is a proud and haughty man; but 
after the loaf is finished its sale and delivery 
are the work of another, and something with 
which he has no concern. 

Let us follow a loaf from the oven to the 
pantry. It is early morning, very early, 
when the last loaf is drawn from the oven 
and turned over to the distributing end of 
the business. A sleepy boy brings around 
the delivery wagon filled with baskets and 
loads it with the loaves still warm from the 
oven. He goes out of the bakery loaded 
with tier on tier of fresh bread piled high 
on arms that often are unwashed, and rest- 
ing on his usually unclean frock, and then 
perchance on the sidewalk or footboard of 
the wagon before finally reaching the baskets 
or the floor of the wagon. At length the 
last loaf is loaded and the bread is started 
on the rounds to the fifty or more bread- 
boxes which are to receive the day’s supply, 
ready for the first customer when the dull 
gray dawn arrives. 





Conditions similar to these can be remedied only when bread is wrapped by the bakers 


The boy has a long road to travel before 
he reaches the limit of his route, and the 
haurs are few. So with a rush and a whirl 
his wagon is off up the street. The dust 
kicked up by the horse’s heels or swept off 
his back blows past the driver and finds a 
lodging place on the bread. The first de- 
livery is to be made. The horse stops, the 
boy jumps to the rear of the wagon and, with 
the same hands that held the reins, hauls 
out a dozen loaves and dumps them into 
an open basket; then he throws up the lid 
of the bread-box outside the grocer’s store, 
dumps the basket, slams down the cover, 
jumps upon his seat and is away for the 
next customer. 

Not long after the first clerk reaches the 
grocery, and, after putting things in order, 
goes out to the bread-box and brings in the 
loaves. If the store is well kept it is prob- 
able they do not lie around on the counter 
or shelves but are put away in cases where 
they are in a measure protected from the 
dust that he soon after raises as he sweeps 
out the store. And then the day’s business 
begins and the loaves are started on another 
journey. This time they are wrapped at 
the counter before they leave, but the same 
hands that did the sweeping do the wrap- 
ping. 

Why pursue further the loaf in its further 
wanderings alongside those jovial com- 
panions, the kerosene can, the molasses 
jug and the sack of onions? Suffice it to 
say that at length it reaches its destination 


and is cafefully put away in the home bread- 
box on the pantry shelf. 


Filth in Street Bread-Boxes 


This journey is not overdrawn; the con- 
flict of the loaf with dirt and danger is not 
exaggerated. If you think it is, look at the 
condition of the interior of a baker’s wagon 
the next time you see one standing by the 
sidewalk. Note the accumulation of dirt 
and crumbs, the residue of many a load. 
And when the driver comes out observe care- 
fully the condition of his dress. Is it as 
cleanly as you insist that the dress of your 
servant at home must be? Look at his 
hands. Are they as clean as you would wish 
the hands that come in intimate contact 
with your daily bread to be? And then turn 
to the bread-box. If I am not mistaken you 
will see many things besides bread. You are 
quite sure to find the accumulated crumbs 
of many weeks. They may be moldy, they 
may be sour, they may be caked into a solid 
mass in the bottom and corners of the box. 
And then recall how carefully you instructed 
Maggie to scald out your bread-box every 
day and to air it so thoroughly that no stale 
odor should be imparted to the.bread. Use 
your nose as well as your eyes, and go away 
with nostrils filled with rancid staleness. 
If you look into the next box you see you 
will probably find an accumulation of old 
papers, put there for safekeeping by some 
newsboy and forgotten. Or it may be that 
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Endive and Tomato Salad, Garnished with Capers 


the day’s stock of small meats is there wait- 
ing removal to the ice-box, and in the mean- 
time contributing its quota of odor to the 
newly made and perhaps still warm loaf. 

An occasional baker is as careful of his 
loaf after it is baked as before it leaves his 
oven. As soon as the first heat of the newly 
baked loaf has left it, every loaf is placed 
in a suitable wrapper, so that no matter 
how carelessly it is handled it is sure to 
reach the consumer untouched by hands, 
unsoiled by contact with dirt, free from 
dust, and with its freshness and delicate 
aroma unspoiled by the foreign odors of 
traveling companions. 

Bread wrapping has its disadvantages. 
It costs something. The baker says the 
cost must be added to the selling price of 
the loaf or deducted from his profits. It 
takes time to wrap bread. The bread must 
stand until much of its oven heat has left it, 
and after that it is no small or easy task to 
wrap thousands of loaves. It takes room 
to wrap bread. The bread must be placed 
on cooling racks and the wrappers must be 
given tables at which to work. It takes help 
to wrap bread. And it is a difficult thing 
to get help for the few hours needed, usually 
in the night. Finally, some bakers say it 
injures the bread’s quality to wrap it. 


Economy in Wrapping Bread 


The almost unanimous verdict of bakers 
who wrap their bread, however, is that the 
loaf is not injured either in flavor or texture. 
Indeed, they assert, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that their contention is 
correct, that the loaf is held in good and 
saleable condition from two to three times 
as long when wrapped as when left unpro- 
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tected. Most bread is in small demand after 
it is a day old and one of the greatest losses 
of the baker is due to the return of stale 
loaves that have to be sold at a fraction of 
their first value to poor and presumably less 
critical customers, or sold for poultry or 
other animal food. Wrapped bread, how- 
ever, being protected against evaporation, 
retains its original moisture for a much 
longer time than the unwrapped, and for 
this reason its saleable life is increased. 
The loaf in the wrapper will be as soft when 
two days old as when first put in the grocer’s 
case, while the unwrapped loaf gets hard 
and must be returned. 

The only difference between the wrapped 
and the unwrapped loaf is that in one case 
the baker wraps it before it leaves his shop 
and in the other case the grocer wraps it 
after it has been hauled all over town in a 
not too well cared for wagon and handled 
at least three times by the not over clean 
delivery boy and grocer’s clerk. The bread 
is wrapped as a matter of course somewhere 
along the route to the consumer. And the 
cost of wrapping is part of the cost of the 
loaf. The consumer pays it. It makes no 
difference to him whether this cost is added 
by the baker or the grocer. 

If the bakers adopt bread wrapping as a 
usual, and to be expected, process they will 
have destroyed the one great objection 
which now can be offered against the uni- 
versal use of their loaves. If they continue 
to fight the practice they place a handicap 
on their permanent development, allow their 
far-sighted competitors to build up trade at 
their expense and face the inevitable day 
when bread wrapping will be made com- 
pulsory by city ordinances or state legisla- 
tion. 













Apricot Joyeuse 


Recipe given on page 704 


In Praise of Pieplant 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


That crowning mercy of early spring, 
pieplant, needs no hymn of praise. All of 
us know it, almost all of us love it. Wel- 
come alike to the makers and eaters of pie, 
it is as nearly a poem in itself as anything 
edible well can be. 

Especially with variations. Being incook- 
ery a law unto myself, I indulge in variations 
—and find them good. Cookery teaches, 
even more than statescraft, that there are no 
such things as trifles. Small things to be 
sure, easily achieved, but vital to the result. 
Witness this way of cooking pieplant. It 
differs from the common only in small par- 
ticulars—but oh the difference in result! 


Pieplant Baked with Orange 


If you are lucky enough to pick your 
own pieplant get young tender stalks, six 
to eight inches long, wash well but do not 
peel, and cut toinch-lengths. But if forced 
to buy, choose the freshest possible stalks, 
cut a slice off the root ends, and stand them 
in water, after cutting off the leaves. Let 
them stand until crisp, one to three hours. 
Then skin and cut into inch-bits. Measure 
the bits; to a very generous heaped quart of 
them, allow three cupfuls of sugar, three 
oranges, half a teaspoonful of blademace, a 
dozen cloves, and the least trifle of stick 
cinnamon. Put the stalks in a deep baking 
dish—earthen or agateware, strew the sugar 
over them, also the spices, breaking the 
mace into small pieces but not pounding it. 
Wash the oranges clean, and pare off the 
yellow rind thinly in bits the size of a dime. 
Drop the bits in the pan, then halve the 
oranges, and scoop out the pulp, rejecting 


seeds and inner skin. If they are very juicy 
no water is needed, but if dry add two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, cover the dish 
closely, and set in a hot oven. Let it stay 
there until the pieplant is a tender, translu- 
cent mass either pale green or pink, im- 
mersed in clear richsyrup. Unpeeled young 
stalks give the pink color, hence their desir- 
ability if one wishes a color scheme. 

Pieplant thus prepared keeps well, and 
is good morning, noon, and night. As a 
breakfast relish, nothing is finer than a very 
tiny saucer of it. 


Pieplant in Ramekins 


For luncheon, in company with sponge- 
cake and whipped cream, it is an admirable 
dessert. Or serve it in ramekins, lined with 
very hot crisped crackers, filling them at 
the instant of serving. ‘ 


Pieplant Shortcake 


For dinner you can achieve with it many 
things: Shortcake, for example, baked 
double with the touching sides buttered. 
Separate when done, spread between with 
the pieplant mixture but put nothing on top, 
and serve with a rich, sweet sauce. 

Or split a fresh sponge cake, spread pie- 
plant between the halves, and serve either 
with sauce or sweetened cream. 


Pieplant Tarts 


Tarts of tea cake dough, baked crisp, and 
filled while hot with the pieplant, are deli- 
cate morsels. Make them the usual way— 
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Pineapple Supréme 
Recipe given on page 704 


cutting out rounds from half the cakes, and 
pressing the rings left well down upon the 
other rounds. Prick well so they will be 
shapely when baked, and do not let them 
touch in the pan. 

For afternoon tea, let the tarts cool, frost 
the rims, fill just before serving, and drop 
in the center of each a small round mint, 
pink or white, according to the tint of the 
pieplant. 


Pieplant Meringue 


Still it is not to be named beside the 
meringue combination—upon which I pride 
myself not a little. To make it line either 
pie-tins or patty shells with good paste, 
rolled thin, and fitted easily, prick all over 
and bake in a quick oven to a very delicate 
brown. Have ready a meringue, cover the 
hot crusts with it and as soon as slightly 
cooled, return to oven and let harden, but 
not brown. Spread the meringue smoothly 
and evenly, and if you feel very extravagant, 
strew it lightly with shredded blanched al- 
monds. Then at the moment of serving 
spread over all a thin layer of orange pie- 
plant, flecking it on top with the rounds of 
orange peel or else pink or white mints. 
The tarts may have a preserved cherry or 
strawberry in the middle, then they are 
truly decorative. Meringue must cover 
them completely, showing in a white ring 
about the filling. 

In passing let me say, it helps much in 
holding up meringue, to beat cold water 
into it; a teaspoonful for each egg-white. 
Add the water as beating begins, with a 
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pinch of salt. Have the whites cold, and beat 
until they stick to an inverted dish, then 
add gradually powdered sugar, using six 
tablespoonfuls for each two whites, and 
three drops of clear lemon juice for each egg. 
Beat very smooth, and spread and harden 
at once. Allowing a meringue to stand 
before cooking is the root of more than half 
the trouble. Meringue made thus remains 
crisp under the fruit-cover until eaten, pro- 
vided of course the eating is immediate. 


Pieplant Marmalade 


Equal quantities of prepared pieplant and 
orange pulp, with their own weight in sugar 
and an extra cupful for the kettle, can be 
baked slowly to an excellent marmalade. 
Reduce the heat after the fruit is tender, 
and let it barely simmer in the syrup. Spice 
to taste, but taste will go wrong if it leaves 
out mace and cloves. Free the orange peel 
of membrane, and boil it tender in salt 
water. This is to remove the bitterness. 
Throw into fresh water. When cool, pare 
away the white inside and cook for half an 
hour in clear water. Cut into fine straws 
with sharp, clean scissors, and stir the 
straws well through the fruit. Let cook 
till they are preserved through. Keep the 
pan off the stove bottom with a rack or 
‘wire shelf and thus you minimize the danger 
of scorching. Stir occasionally, but only 
occasionally, and very, very gently. When 
a drop hardened on a plate shows the right 
consistency, take from the oven, cool till 
milkwarm, then pack in small jars. They 
may have paraffin on top, or oiled paper. 











Horn of Plenty—Made from a Carrot, to hold Radishes and Olives 





Mutton, Sometimes Forgotten 
By Anna L. Richards 


cost much less than the loin or rib 
chops. They may be made quite as 
tender as the more expensive ones, if they 
are seasoned well, dipped in flour and fried 
in hot drippings, or oil, instead of broiling. 
While frying have the pan hot, but not 
hot enough to burn. Keep the pan covered, 
turning the meat two or three times. When 
cooked to a good brown, serve on a hot 
platter. The chops will be found to be 
sweet and tender. 


M UTTON chops cut from the shoulder 


Panned Mutton Chops 


Another way to prepare these chops is, 
to take about two pounds, season well with 
salt and pepper and sprinkle with flour. 
Fry in hot drippings until brown and then 
cover with hot water and let cook slowly for 
half an hour, then take out the chops and 
put them on a hot platter; add to the gravy 
that is still in the pan one cupful of milk, a 
little salt and thicken with flour; to this 
add one-half cupful of grated cheese; stir 
well without boiling until it becémes a thick 
cream gravy and pour it over the chops. 
For those who like cheese this makes a most 
delicious dish. The chops are very reason- 
able and are sweet and tender. 

Breast of mutton is very cheap but there are 
many housewives who never think of buying 
it. Perhaps they donot realize how many good 
dishes can be made with it. It may be stewed 
and served with dumplings in this way: 


Breast of Mutton with Dumplings 


Take two or three pounds of the breast of 
mutton, simmer and when tender set aside 
to cool; then skim off all fat, return the 
mutton to the fire and add one or two onions 





that have been chopped; season with salt 
and pepper, also curry powder if desired. 
Just before serving drop in dumplings made 
of one cupful of flour, one egg, a pinch of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
and milk to make a batter thick enough to 
drop off the spoon. If the dumplings do 
not thicken the gravy sufficiently, place the 
stew on a hot platter with the dumplings 
around the edge, and thicken the remaining 
gravy and pour over all. If dumplings are 
not liked, baking powder biscuits may be 
split, toasted, and served in their place. 


Breast of Mutton with Tomatoes 


Another good way to serve breast of 
mutton is to take three or four pounds, 
season well, and cover each strip with 
bread or cracker crumbs. Put into a hot 
dripping pan in the hot oven and when the 
meat commences to get brown pour over it 
one-half can of tomatoes to which have 
been added one onion and one green pepper 
finely chopped; return to oven and cook 
slowly until ready to serve. 


Roast Mutton 


And still another way is to buy a piece of 
the breast as large as one wishes, season 
with salt and pepper; put into a hot oven 
and roast until a good brown. A delicious 
roast can be made by stuffing a shoulder of 
mutton from which the bone has been re- 
moved. It is much cheaper than the leg. 
Fill with a stuffing made of bread crumbs 
(one cupful), one finely minced onion, one 
tablespoonful of sage, one egg, salt and 
pepper, moistened with equal parts of milk 
and water. Roast in a hot roasting pan in 
a hot oven and baste frequently. 
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Good, ‘‘ tasty” meals, these, and economical of labor and money, being planned with reference to palatableness, 


health, and the wise use of left-over materials. 


added except when hot breads are specified. 
_ Recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk will be found on pages 703 and 704. 


Thursday 
May Ist 
BREAKFSAT 


Oranges 
Eggs baked in casserole 
es | muffins 
offee 


LUNCH 
Chicken croquettes with peas 
Rolls 


Bananas and cream 
Cookies Tea 
DINNER 


Clear soup with croutons 
Potroast of beef 
Boiled potatoes Brown gravy 
String beans 
*Spiced rice pudding 
Small coffee 


es 


Friday 
May 2nd 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled bacon Rye muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Escalloped salmon 
*Dandelion and mint salad 
Gingerbread 
Cream cheese 


DINNER 


Mackerel (baked in paper bag) 
Baked potatoes Peas 
Tomato jelly salad 
Steamed fruit pudding with 
hard sauce 
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Saturday 
May 3rd 
BREAKFAST 
Baked reaerh Le a orange 
Li 


sh has! 
Corn bread Coffee 
LUNCH 
Escalloped potatoes and eggs 
andelion salad 
*Sugar cookies Tea 
DINNER 


Panned mutton chops 
Mashed potato Creamed onions 
ishes 
Ginger cream 
Lady fingers 


® 


Sunday 
May 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 

Omelet 
Sally Lunns Coffee 

DINNER 

Roast beef 
Potatoes baked in pan 
Celery Asparagus on toast 
Ice cream with maple sauce 

Small cakes Small coffee 


SUPPER 
Shrimp mystery in chafing dish 
Toast 
*Chocolate sponge cake Tea 


mB 


MWonbdap 
May 5th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Country sausage “ 
Bread-crumb griddle cakes with 
syrup 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of celery soup 
Crisp crackers 
Potato sal Cheese Balls 
Preserved peaches Cake 
DINNER 
Roast beef (reheated) 
Rhubard conserve 


Potato puff — onions 
Rhubarb tarts mall coffee 


Lunch and dinner may exchange places, if desired. Bread is left to be 


Tuesday 
May 6th 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and cream 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Plain muffins Coffee 
LUNCH 
Potato Omelet 
Lettuce with French dressing 
Fruit dumplings Tea 
DINNER 
Veal in casserole with vegatables 
Succotash Celery 


Orange and lemon sherbet 
Cake Small coffee 


® 


Wednesday 
May 7th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Crisp bacon Potato cakes 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCH 


Macaroni with sausages 
Apple and celery salad 
Cookies Tea 


DINNER 


Roast beef pie 
Spinach Tomato salad 
Pineapple Bavarian cream 
Small coffee 





Chursdpap 
May 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Broiled brook trout 
French fried potatoes 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCH 


Potato and cheese puff 
Dandelions with bacon 
Rhubarb shortcake 


DINNER 


Breast of mutton roasted 
Vegetable harlequin 
Prune whip Coffee 


Friday 
May 9th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Cereal Poached eggs 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


French toast 
Baked apples with maple syrup 
*German cheese cakes 


DINNER 


Tomato bisque soup with croutons 
Fish croquettes 
Delmonico potatoes 
Lettuce with French dressing 
Oatmeal pudding 
Small coffee 


oo 


Saturday 
May 10th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled bacon 
Coffee rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 


Baked ham — Mashed potato 
Cucumbers with French dressing 
Hot ginger bread, whipped cream 


DINNER 


Bean soup with crisp crackers 
Mutton timbales 
Creamed potatoes 
Spinach with butter sauce 
Fruit salad 
Cake Small coffee 


Sunday 
May 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Baked beans 


Brown bread Coffee 


DINNER 
Maryland chicken 
Mashed potatoes 
Stuffed squash 
Tomato jelly salad 
Coffee mousse 
Mock macaroons 


SUPPER 


Cheese fondu 
Toast 
Stewed rhubarb Cake 


What to Eat in May 


Wondap 
May 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Uncooked cereal 
Creamed dried beef 
Plain muffins 
LUNCH 
Baked beans Mustard pickle 
Brown bread toast 
Baked apples Gingerbread 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Chicken pie Mashed potatoes 
Jandelion greens 
Fried parsnips 
Baked custard with crushed maple 
sugar Small coffee 


Coffee 


Tuesday 
May 13th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal 
Broiled ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Rye gems Coffee 
LUNCH 


Shad roe sauté 
Creamed potatoes 
Tomato and watercress salad 
Mock macaroons Tea 


DINNER 


Broiled steak 

Stuffed potatoes Baked squash 
Chocolate pie 
Small coffee 


B 
Wednesday 
May 14th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Scrambled eggs 
Fried potatoes 


Graham gems Coffee 
LUNCH 
Corn chowder 
Stewed apricots 
Tea Cookies 


DINNER 


Braised tongue 
Baked potatoes Peas 
Apple and watercress salad 
Caramel bread pudding 
with cream 
Small coffee 


nes 
Thursday 


May 15th 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with figs and cream 
Broiled salt herring 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 


Cream of vegetable soup 
Rye bread Swiss cheese 
Fruit dumplings 


DINNER 


Stuffed breast of lamb 
with Spanish sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Date pie Small coffee 
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Friday 
May 16th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Omelet 
Rye rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Waffles with maple syrup 
Sliced oranges and pineapple 
Crackers Tea 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Stuffed herring, with mustard 
butter 
Riced potatoes Buttered beets 
Prune cornstarch pudding, 
whipped cream Small coffee 


@ 
Saturday 
May 17th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCH 


Potatoes Delmonico 
Lettuce and watercress salad 
Custards Tea 
DINNER 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Meat croquettes, tomato sauce 
Baked potatoes Corn custard 
Chocolate rice pudding with cream 
Small coffee 


Bs 


‘Sunday 
May 18th 


BREAKFAST 


Apple sauce 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast guinea hen with stuffing 
Mashed potatoes Spinach 
Ginger ice cream 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
Macaroons Small coffee 
SUPPER 


Crab meat salad 
Rolls 
Chocolate layer cake 
Tea 


‘Monday. 
May 19th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Cereal with nuts and cream 
Corn muffins Coffee 
LUNCH 


Toasted English muffins 
Cream cheese - Marmalade 
ea 


DINNER 


Broiled lamb chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Onions au gratin 

Endive and tomato salad 
Lemon pie with meringue 
mall coffee 
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Tuesday 
May 20th 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Toast Scrambled eggs 
Potato cakes Coffee 


LUNCH 
Spaghetti Italienne 
Lettuce with dressing 
Rye bread Preserves 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Clear tomato soup, croutons 
Cold sliced guinea fowl 
Hot brown gravy 
Mashed potatoes Squash 
i Pineapple and nut salad 
| Cheese crackers Small coffee 


eS 


Wednesday 
May 21st 


| 
| 
| 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates and cream 
Corn sticks Coffee 
LUNCH 
Rice omelet 
Coffee bread 
Rhubarb with orange 
DINNER 
*Meat loaf 
Mashed potatoes 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Cheese sticks 
Steamed fruit pudding, hard sauce 
Small coffee 


& 


Thursday 
May 22nd 


Oranges 
Bacon Potato cakes 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Potato croquettes with cheese 
sauce 
Muffins | 
Baked apricots Ginger cookies 
DINNER 
Veal chops en casserole 
Baked potatoes 
Spinach salad 
Maple cup custard 


Friday 
May 23rd 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Baked finnan haddie 
Creamed potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Red pepper salad 
Rolls Cocoa 
Indian pudding with whipped 
cream 


DINNER 


Baked haddock with 
oyster stuffing 
Mashed potatoes 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
Cheese sticks 


Chocolate souffié 


What to Eat in May 


Saturday 
May 24th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Smoked fish, broiled 
Creamed potatoes 
LUNCH 
Boston baked beans 
Raisin brown bread Cole slaw 
Sliced bananas with cream 
Ginger cookies 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
Meat timbales 
Macaroni with cheese 
Baked potatoes Radishes 
Strawberry shortcake 
Small coffee 


& 


Sunday 
May 25th 


BREAKFAST 


Coffee 


Cereal with nuts and cream 
Sally Lunn Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast loin veal, brown gravy 
Mashed potatoes Steamed squash 
Endive and tomato salad 
Cheese crackers 
Apricot mousse 

Sponge cake Small coffee 


SUPPER 
Bar-le-duc 


Cream cheese 
Toast Cocoa 


Wondap 
May 26th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Crisp bacon 
Graham popovers 
LUNCH 
Baked bean soup 
Croutons Radishes 
Rhubarb shortcake 
DINNER 
a steak en casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Beet salad Crackers 
Chocolate bread pudding 
hard sauce 
Small coffee 


® 


Tuesday 
May 27th 


BREAKFAST 


Coffee 


Sliced oranges 
Shoulder mutton chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 


Corn soup Crackers 
Stuffed Spanish onions 
Rolls Apple pie 
DINNER 


Veal soufflé 
Riced potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Cheese and olive salad 
Bread sticks 
Baked Indian pudding with cream 


Wednesday 
May 28th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with figs and cream 
Crisp bacon 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCH 
Vegctable salad 
Corn sticks Cold sliced ham 
Fruit Cookies 
DINNER 
Broiled steak vdeo 
Mashed potatoes Peas 
Lettuce with dressing | 


Spanish cream 
*Chocolate sponge cake 


Thursday 
May 29th 


BREAKFAST 


. Fruit Cereal 
Boiled eggs Coffee 


LUNCH | 
Rice omelet } 
Preserves Small cakes | 
Orange Pekoe tea 
DINNER 
Beef stew with dumplings 
String beans 
Tomato and horseradish salad 
Crackers 
Charlotte russe 


& 
Frivayp 


May 30th 


BREAKFAST 


Small coffee 


Sliced oranges 
Fish balls 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCH 
Potato soup, crackers 
Lettuce and cress salad 

Cheese balls 

Baked apples Chocolate cake 


DINNER 


Baked shad Baked potatoes 
Vegetable harlequin 
Radishes 
Strawberry shortcake 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
May 31st 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Cereal oiled eggs 
Toast Coffee 4 
LUNCH 
Clear soup, croutons 
Succotash 
Toasted English muffins 
Tea 


DINNER 


*Meat loaf 
Baked potatoes 
Spinach with butter sauce 
Pineapple and red pepper salad 
Crackers Cream cheese 
Small coffee 








— 





Peach Dumplings 
Recipe given on page 704 


Recipes for May Bills of Fares 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on pages 700-702 


Baked Sliced Ham 


Place in a baking pan a slice of ham cut 
one inch thick. If the ham is not “mild 
cured” it should be soaked in cold water an 
hour. Sprinkle on top a little powdered 
mustard, brown sugar and two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar. Add a little water, bake 
about forty minutes, basting often. Add a 
little boiling water to the gravy but do not 
thicken. 


Meat Loaf with Hard Cooked Eggs 


Chop one pound each of raw veal and 
beef with one-fourth pound of salt pork. 
Add one-half teaspoonful each of thyme 
and marjoram, or one tablespoonful of 
poultry seasoning and one-half teaspoonful 
of onion juice, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, and salt and pepper to taste. Mix 
it with one-half cup of bread crumbs and 
two well beaten eggs. Butter a mold and 
fill half full with the meat mixture. On 
this place lengthwise two whole hard 
cooked eggs, then fill with the rest of the 
mixture. Place a tablespoonful of melted 
butter or beef shortening on top and bake 
in a slow oven one and one-half hours. 
When served the meat will have a round 
slice of hard cooked egg in each slice of 
meat. Parsley may be used for a garnish 
and the meat may be served hot or cold. 


Chopped Steak en Casserole 
Put two cupfuls of chopped steak in the 


center of a well-buttered cassercle. Flavor 
with celery, salt, pepper, mace, and a little 


mushroom catsup or Worcestershire. Sur- 
round the steak with one cupful of pearl 
barley; pour two cupfuls of boiling water 
over it, and bake in a moderate oven for one 
hour and one-half. Keep closely covered 
while cooking. Just before serving, cover 
with a brown gravy or tomato sauce. Serve 
hot in the dish in which it has been cooked. 


Sugar Cookies 


Cream two cupfuls of sugar with one 
cupful of butter, or other shortening, add 
two well beaten eggs and beat till very 
light. Add alternately one-half cupful of 
milk and one cupful of flour sifted with one- 
half teaspoonful of salt and one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Then 
add enough more flour to make a dough 
stiff enough to roll out. Cut with a biscuit 
cutter, sprinkle with granulated -sugar and 
bake in a quick oven. They may be fla- 
vored with lemon, or vanilla if preferred. 


Rhubarb Tutti-Frutti Short-Cake 


Make a short-cake by any preferred 
recipe, split and butter it quickly, and 
spread at once with a filling made as fol- 
lows: Cook together for five minutes two 
cupfuls of rich, thick stewed rhubarb and 
one cupful of mixed stoned dates and rais- 
ins, chopped fine. Spread over each layer 
while both cake and filling are hot and put 
a thin layer of whipped cream on top of the 
layer of fruit before covering with the top 
layer of the short-cake. This dessert should 
be served at once with whipped cream or 
with thick, sweet cream and sugar. 
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704 Recipes for May Bills of Fares 


German Cheese Cakes 


This recipe from a famous German chef, 
Alex. Berger, makes delicious cheese cakes. 
Beat the yolks of four eggs with one pound 
of cottage cheese or schmier kdse, eight 
tablespoonfuls of flour and eight table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Add a little salt and a 
pinch of ground mace or nutmeg and lastly 
the whites of four eggs beaten very stiff. 
Add sufficient milk to make a batter about 
the consistency of griddle-cake batter. 
Line a baking tin with a sheet of buttered 
paper, spread the mixture uniformly thick, 
sprinkle some ground cinnamon and a few 
currants over the top and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven. 


Chocolate Sponge Cake 


Heat over hot water a cupful of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate and 
a little vanilla extract; remove from the 
fire and beat until very light, adding one 
cupful of flour sifted with a teaspoonful of 
baking powder and beating steadily for fif- 
teen minutes. Then fold in quickly the 
stiffly beaten whites of four eggs. Bake 
immediately in a slow oven until it leaves 
the sides of the pan (a ring cake mold should 
be used), inverting the pan when cooked 
until it cools. Ice with a soft boiled frosting. 


Spiced Rice Pudding 


Season one pint of apple sauce with one- 
fourth cupful of sugar, one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of cloves and one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon. Add one pint of cold cooked rice and 
one-half cupful of washed and seeded rais- 
ins. Put all in a well buttered baking dish, 
dot with bits of butter and bake. Serve hot 
or very cold with cream. 


Peach Dumpling 


Sift one pint of flour with one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt and one-half teaspoonful of sugar. 
Work into this two tablespoonfuls of lard. 
Mix with three-fourths cup of very cold 
water. Have all the ingredients very cold, 
mix quickly and handle as little as possible. 
Roll out thin. Take the half of a preserved 
peach for the core of each dumpling. Cut 
the dough into pieces just large enough to 
wrap the halves of peaches, roll up and bake 
in a quick oven. Serve with a hard sauce 


flavored with syrup from the peaches or 
else with the good old-fashioned one of our 
grandmothers which always seems most 
appropriate to old-fashioned dumpling and 
flour puddings. Add one cup of sugar to 
two cups of water, boil and thicken with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed to a 
cream with a little cold water. 


A pricot Joyeuse 


Moisten two tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
with one-half cupful of cold milk, add one 
and one-half cupfuls of hot milk, brought to 
the scalding point in a double boiler. Soak 
twelve halves of apricots over night in 
enough water to cover them well. Boil five 
minutes in the same water with one-half 
cupful of sugar. Use more, if the fruit is 
very acid. Carefully peel the apricots, 
mash, add two tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
and mix with the milk and gelatine. Put 
all into a mold to harden. To serve, turn 
out of mold and pour around it on a platter: 
one-half pint of cream whipped stiff, to 
which has been added two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar. Sprinkle over all two 
tablespoonfuls of finely chopped pistachio 
nuts. The beauty of the coloring will be 
surpassed by the delicious flavor. 


Pineapple Supréme 


Grate one small pineapple or use the 
canned pineapple chopped fine with a silver 
knife. Add sugar to make sweet enough. 
Soak two teaspoonfuls of gelatine in a very 
little water, add one cupful of hot milk. 
Cool and add the pineapple, then stir into 
one pint of whipped cream. Pack in a mold 
and set away in ice and salt. Open occa- 
sionally at first to stir the freezing mixture 
from the sides of the mold. When serving, 
heap some of the pineapple mixture on 
small plates and mark it with a fork in imi- 
tation of the whole pineapple. Sprinkle the 
whole with macaroon crumbs and stick 
into the top a few long thin leaves cut from 
citron, to complete the likeness. Instead of 
the individual pineapples, one large pine- 
apple may be served on a platter. 


Mustard Butter 


Mix two tablespoonfuls of butter, a dust 
of red pepper, a teaspoonful of ground mus- 
tard, the same of French mustard, and half 
a teaspoonful of white tarragon vinegar. 








# Popovers are not difficult to make if my 
rule is followed. Use a strong, large rotary 
egg-beater. Place all the ingredients to- 
gether in a mixing bowl: one cupful milk, 
one unbeaten egg, one cupful flour and a 
pinch of salt. Beat thoroughly three min- 
utes and place in hot buttered muffin pans. 
Finally cook one half-hour in a moderate 
oven instead of fifteen minutes in a hot 
oven. The result is a crisp, well-baked di- 
gestible POPOVER. “ae ee 
#In order to WHIP CREAM easily, I 
wrap my bottle of cream in a wet cloth 
sprinkled liberally with salt and place 
against the ice in the refrigerator until 
ready to whip. Put bowl in ice box also and 
the cream will whip quickly and easily. 
M.C. D., New Jersey. 

# This is the way we cut up PINEAP- 
PLES in the country where they grow. 
Cut off the top. Stand the apple on the 
table, and, with a large knife, cut it into 
quarters. Take one piece at a time, holding 
the rough outside next the palm of the hand, 
and, with a sharp-pointed knife, cut out 
small pieces. When the outside is reached, 
cut, with the point of the knife, the meat 
between the eyes. Sugar each layer of 
pineapple. This is much easier than peeling 
a pineapple. * iB. F., Florida. 
# When the mayonnaise separates, as sepa- 
rate it will sometimes, try putting a table- 
spoonful of cold water into a clean bowl and 
stirring the separated MAYONNAISE 
dressing very gradually into it. It is easier 
than to use the fresh yolk of an egg. 

J. B., New York. 
t2°This has been done successfully, but it is 
not guaranteed to be equally successful in 
every case. It is well worth a trial, how- 
ever.—THE EDITORS. 


Some Culinary Discoveries 


# We utilize the left-over fat of a boiled 
ham thus: Cut it up in little bits and fry 
these crisp. Then stir into the frying-pan a 
mixture of well-beaten eggs and crumbled 
bread soaked in sweet milk. Cook until the 
egg is as well cooked as desired. This dish 
is called “MIKSUP” in our family and is 
greatly relished by all, even by the small 
girl who cannot be persuaded to eat a scrap 


of fat meat. a. te 


#1 found I had no eggs when the sherbet 
was under way. Instead of the usual whites 
of eggs, I used flour. We liked the SHER- 
BET even better than usual, because it was 
smoother. To every cupful of sugar, allowa 
level tablespoonful of flour, and stir very 
thoroughly while dry. Pour over the sugar 
and flour one quart of boiling water and 
let all boil for five minutes. Then add the 
flavoring, fruit juices, or fruit, exactly as 
you would for ordinary sherbet. Care must 
be taken, in making a different quantity of 
sherbet, to use one tablespoonful of flour to 
each cupful of sugar, if the sherbet is to be a 


success. M. R.. 


Alabama. 
# Now that paprika is being so much 
used it is apropos to pass on a hint given 
me by a man who is a connoisseur. He 
says PAPRIKA should be spread out on a 
paper and left in the sun for three days, 
which brings out its true flavor, making it 
far more appetizing. Nearly all cooks are 
now using it in French dressing. A bit 
sprinkled on cream cheese is delicious in 
brown bread sandwiches; and what could 
be nicer than a mealy baked potato, that has 
been broken open enough to put inside a 
big lump of butter and a generous sprinkling 
of paprika, all so quickly done that it is— 
must be—served piping hot. 





H. T., New York. 
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~ How Many Children? 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Author of “ Increasing Home Efficiency’ 


, 


This, the fourth paper in a series, ‘‘ The New Profession of Matrimony,’’ regards marriage 
from the point of view of the state, the community, and sets forth the modern view that 
a married couple live not unto themselves but unto their progeny and their fellow men. 


VISITED last winter a club of Brooklyn 
I women, some of them doctors, some of 

them lawyers, a few teachers and many 
house-wives, who were struggling with 
problems of sickness and poverty. There 
were speeches in which the number of sick 
people and the hopelessness of grappling 
with the problems of disease were pointed 
out. Charity workers told us of the extent 
of poverty in the crowded parts of the town 
and the effect of ignorance; and social engi- 
neers grappled in words with the problems 
of unemployment. And after everybody 
had helped to paint a black picture of the 
world into which we are all thrust per force, 
a little timid woman who had never spoken 
in the club before got up and in a shaking 
voice proposed what seemed to her the only 
remedy. 

“Tf all this is true—and you would not 
be saying it if it wasn’t—there is just one 
thing to do about it. We have got to see 
that so many people stop being born. If 
one out of seven in New York is buried in the 
potter’s field and if from 70 to 100 per cent. 
of the children in the institutions die before 
they are two years old and if tuberculosis 
is increasing and if all these people who 
come begging to the doors really cannot get 
work, then I think we should be very wicked 
if we kept on bringing more children into 
such a horrible place!” 

She was merely putting into words what 
the women of the world are doing silently. 
They are refusing to bring “more children 
into such a horrible place.” That is one of 
the meanings of the declining birth rate. 
It is the great strike of the women against 
the conditions into which their children are 
born. It has not come through any trade 
union or any preconcerted action, but be- 
cause the profession of matrimony has so 
far not succeeded in making the world 
the right kind of a place for a child to be 
born into. 

I know two people in the Middle West, 
Maurice and Gertrude Scoville, brother 
and sister of apparently quite equal oppor- 
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tunities and equal intelligence. Both are 
married and in what would be called mod- 
erate middle-class circumstances. Maurice 
Scoville commanded a very moderate salary 
and he married a pretty girl very much in 
his own class who had also been earning 
a moderate living. Their first baby ap- 
peared and Mrs. Scoville gave up her posi- 
tion. And then came the next and the next 
and so on, until now there are seven. Mau- 
rice Scoville’s salary did not increase in 
proportion to his fatherhood and obviously 
the mother of seven could not go back to 
her office job. From the comfortable little 
suburban house in which they used to live, 
they have migrated to the tenements, where 
no landlord makes objection to children. 
They are living in the Polish quarter of 
Chicago. No neighbor speaks their lan- 
guage. The seven little Scovilles have no 
friends of their own nationality and the 
two who have passed fourteen are now at 
work. One is a cash boy in a department 
store and the other is pasting labels in the 
stock-yards. ° 

Perhaps it may be argued, “There is 
no reason children who go to work at four- 
teen are not valuable citizens.” But the 
child of fourteen has no trade skill and in 
the specialized divisions of modern industry, 
has little chance of acquiring any when he 
begins to work at the earliest moment the 
law allows. Crime is more prevalent, by 
five to four, among the children who are at 
work than among those who remain in 
school. The death rate is higher, tubercu- 
losis is more common and the children 
make less valuable citizens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Scoville are over- 
whelmed, beaten down and swallowed up 
by the numbers of their children. They 
cannot fight against this rising sea that they 
have created. They have not solved the 
problem; they have been downed by it. 

Gertrude Scoville, on the contrary, has 
run away from the problem. She has one 
child, a perfectly strong, perfectly able- 
bodied youngster, growing up in middle- 





class comfort with a fair chance of continued 
health and a good education. But it is no 
solution of the problem to change a family 
tree into a narrowing-wedge. Their line 
is represented by half as many individuals 
in the second generation as in the first. 
And yet they have gone without having 
any more children for fear of poverty,—which 
is just the very best reason in the world, 
next to physical unfitness, for childlessness! 
For after 
all, the 
greatest 
wrong a 
parent can 
do a child, 
as well as 
the society 
into which that child is born, is to bring it 
into the world physically handicapped. This 
is not a thing to pass over with a.mere dis- 
approving shake of the head. It is a thing 
to be stopped short off. 

We have rather blindly seen the evil of 
physical unfitness for a long time. The 
laws of some states and the ban of some 
churches against the marriage of first 
cousins are a recognition that too close 
kinship between the parents is disadvan- 
tageous to the child. The slowly appearing 
laws against the marriage of insane people 
is another proof of our dawning intelligence. 
And the work of the eugenics record office 
at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
established to collect and publish data 
which will bring about race progress and 
lessen race deficiency, urges that “human 
blood lines be relieved of the worst things 
and that the worst lines be cut off as much 
as possible.” This office seems to have 
established a few things beyond question: 

(1) If two epileptics marry, their children will 
all be epileptics. 

(2) If two imbeciles marry, their children will 
all be imbeciles. 

(3) If an imbecile or an insane person or an epi- 
leptic marries a normal person, one-half or one- 
quarter of their children will usually inherit the 
parents’ abnormality. The others will probably be 
normal. 

(4) Good environment strengthens good traits, 


but it is no guarantee of the conquest of a bad 
inheritance. 


I know a matrimonial firm composed of 
two brilliant and valuable citizens who are 
earning a sufficient income to support a 
family and who have gone without children. 

“There is nothing in the world I want 
so much as a child,” said the wife to me. 


Martha Bensley Bruere 





Eight Caucasian babies are born every minute 
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“T would give all the rest of my life to hold 
a child in my arms for just one year, but 
it would not be right to the child.” 


And it wouldn’t! There are physical 
taints on both sides of the family which 
these people have determined to stamp out 
and so they are deliberately childless for 
the benefit of all the rest of us. 

I used to visit in a town where a 
beautiful young lady lived over the 
way. She was 
a fragile crea- 
ture, with eyes 

like blue 

flowers and 

hair that 
went into lit- 
tle curls at the 
ends. Her very delicacy seemed to 
make her more lovely. I used to swing back 
and forth on the gate and watch the many 
young men who went to see her, wondering, 
as a child will, which one she liked best and 
which one she would marry. But no one 
ever knew which one she liked best and 
she never married any of them. She was 
the youngest in one of those large families 
of our grandfather’s time which have so 
excited the admiration of the modern sen- 
timentalists,—the last child of a worn-out 
mother; and in the better knowledge of 
her generation, she refused to take the 
chance of bringing into the world children 
as frail as herself, however much she may 
have craved them as a personal indulgence. 

That beautiful lady is still living in the 
same town where I used to see her. She is 
still beautiful, but no longer young and 
she is bearing alone the burden of an in- 
heritance which should never have been 
passed on to her. This is the sort of un- 
happiness to which parents of subnormal 
children doom them,—that is, if the chil- 
dren are intelligent and conscientious and 
averse to propogate their physical handicap. 
There is only one mitigating circumstance, 
—the children have small chance to survive. 

Let me quote again from Dr. H. H. 
Laughlin, superintendent of the eugenics 
record office: “‘The infants born into sub- 
normal families suffer thereby a great 
handicap in their struggle to survive in- 
fanthood. Compared with normal families, 
this handicap seems fairly to be represented 
by the ratio 2:1.” 

Altogether, physical unfitness should not 
be an excuse for not having children. It 
should be a mandatory prohibition against it. 
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Next to physical unfitness, the best excuse 
for childlessness is that which drives the 
ignorant sentimentalist into profitless pro- 
test: the cry, ‘We cannot afford to have 
children.” 

Now I can hear shrieks of rage rising from 
the prospective readers of this article as I 
write. They will insist that those who love 
children will not consider whether they can 
afford them or not; that the coming o! 
children is in the hands of God any way; 
and that people’refrain from having chil- 
dren not because they cannot really afford 
them, but because they wish to live in com- 
fort and ease themselves, because they do 
not wish to be hampered with the responsi- 
bility of children and because women are 
lazy and unnatural and don’t want them. 

Now all these things may under certain 
abnormal circumstances be conceivably 
true. Asa matter of fact, I never knew one 
single instance where they were—not one! 
The people who are wise enough to refrain 
from having children because they cannot 
afford them, are entirely too wise to be 
guilty of spending such incomes as they have 


in any sort of idle show. And there are. 


very few abnormal women who do not want 
children and very few intelligent parents 
who are unwilling to assume the responsi- 
bility of children if they see any probability 
of being able to discharge it. For it is an 
unfortunate fact of civilization as we have 
developed it so far, that children do not 
appear upon this planet clasping to their 
tiny bosoms a sufficient income to get 
themselves through infancy and childhood 
and put themselves upon a self-supporting 
basis. And without a certain expenditure 
in cold cash, no child will continue upon the 
earth. 


The Money Cost of Children 


The budgets I have collected during the 
last four or five years indicate the cost of 
a child between three and five years old 
to be about $100 a year, when the mother 
is both housekeeper and nurse-maid or 
teacher; and this cost increases gradually 
up to the time when the child is fourteen 
years old, when it will average $212 a year. 
This of course is estimating the mere cost 
of keeping the child alive and well and con- 
siders only normally strong and healthy 
middle-class children who are educated in 
the public schools. 

There is no use saying “Pooh! Pooh!” 


when people complain that they cannot 
afford to have children. The thing is 
ghastly true. Subtract $212 a year from 
the incomes of most people in the United 
States and the remainder is not large enough 
to keep the family in health. And certainly 
to advocate that children be born into pov- 
erty is no advantage to anyone. 


A Typical Example 


There were the Burtons, pleasant, middle- 
class people, with a small, middle-class 
income of $1800 a year. They used to live 
in a small, middle-class house near me and 
little Burtons were an annually appearing 
crop. The first two ‘little Burtons were 
strong and healthy children, but after the 
appearance of the second, Mrs. Burton 
dismissed her maid-of-all-work and did the 
housekeeping herself. After the advent of 
the third and fourth little Burtons, she 
found it impossible not only to visit pleas- 
antly with her neighbors because she could 
not take the time away from the cook- 
stove, but impossible to provide for her- 
self the proper clothes in which to take 
any social pleasures whatever. And all the 
little Burtons were constantly in need of 
mending, in spite of the best she could do. 
At the coming of the fifth little Burton she 
had grown very gray indeed and Mr. 
Burton had a haunted, driven look. The 
children were thin and always eager for 
cookies and the fifth little Burton was a 
limp, anemic child with a curious Mon- 
golian up-slant at the corner of his eyes, 
which for some curious reason seems to 
appear in the children of a tired and over- 
worked mother, as though it were a reces- 
sive characteristic cropping out under stress. 

The little Burtons grew up in moderation, 
—that is, they did not grow very far vertic- 
ally and pitifully little laterally. Neither 
did they continue this growing process 
indefinitely, because two of them died. 
They became in a measure isolated among 
their middle-class neighbors, because they 
could not take part in the entertainments 
and other amusements of the neighborhood 
which cost even the least bit of money or 
required even the most simple preparation 
in clothes. Of course none of them went to 
college. All of them started to work at too 
early an age, because they had to help out 
the family income, and finally the whole 
family was sucked from their pretty little 
middle-class home down into the sea of 
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poverty where disappearance is so easy. 
And the thing was due to just one cause, 
—the birth of children which their parents 
could not afford. : 

Of course the question whether society 
can afford to let children be wasted for so 
mean a cause as poverty is another matter. 
But the fact remains that poverty is almost 
as great a handi- 
cap to a child as 
sickness; that it 
tends to kill it 
early, to make it 
grow up igno- 
rant and value- 
less to the state. 

The Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Ontario has printed a 
special report by Dr. Helen Mac Murchy, 
who says that “the destruction of the poor 
is their poverty. The rich baby lives—the 
poor baby dies.” 

In Erfurt, Germany, Wolf’s statistics 
show that 505 babies out of 1,000 die under 
one year among the working classes; 173 
babies out of 1,000 die under one year among 
the middle classes; 89 babies out of 1,000 
die under one year among the rich classes. 

Dr. Robertson, of Birmingham, England, 
says that the infant mortality in the upper 
and middle classes is 50 per thousand, but 
among the poor of Birmingham it is 200 
per thousand. 


Parents Can Improve Conditions 


The professors of matrimony have a lot 
to do before all the children which they 
produce are sure of a good chance for health, 
happiness and usefulness. But would it not 
seem that the wise course was to revamp 
society so that as many children as we 
choose to have could be safely produced? 
Is it not far better to make the world a good 
place for children than to cut off the supply 
of eight Caucasian babies a minute, which 
is about the present birth rate? Is there, 
in fact, any more important job than to get 
the world ready for these eight children 
per minute? 

Of course the exhortation to make the 
world better, is pretty general. What 
specifically can be done about it? 

I know a matrimonial firm operating in 
a pleasant residential suburb. They have 
five strong, healthy children and a moderate 
income. Five are a good many children 
according to present standards, where the 





middle-class family averages less than two, 
but these people absolutely refuse to be 
dragged into poverty because they have 
five children. 

“Why should I be forced to spend money 
I cannot afford, to send my children to 
private schools? Why not make the public 
schools into what they ought to be?” said 
the father, and 
got himself 
elected to the 
school board 
forthwith. That 
was one way. 

I have not 


One baby in every five dies, among the poor in Bir- |. - 
mingham, England visited the pub- 


lic schools of 
their town since he began to work on them, 
but word comes that he is making them a 
fit place for anybody’s children. 

“Shall I-allow my children to get malaria, 
or be forced to flee this place in summer on 
account of the mosquitoes? I cannot afford 
either,”’ said the mother, and started and 
carried through an anti-mosquito campaign 
which made that infested suburb compara- 
tively mosquitoless last year. 

By quite a simple arithmetical calcula- 
tion, easily to be made without a slate, it 
would appear that the saving on private 
school tuition for five years,—say $500 a 
year,—plus the savings on doctor’s bills 
and compulsory migrations, might equal 
the entire yearly cost of two children even 
if they were fourteen years‘old. For a child 
of fourteen can be decently clothed, fed 
and housed for about $212 a year. 

Another case: In an Illinois city the milk 
supply was worse than bad. (Goop HousE- 
KEEPING would not print what I would like 
to say about it, for I was there at the time 
and I know.) A salaried middle-class man 
and his wife, the parents of three milk- 
consuming children, found themselves in the 
painful position of being obliged either to 
feed their children what was practically 
poison, or to move to another place, or to 
buy certified milk at fifteen cents a quart, 
or to keep a cow. They objected seriously 
to the administration of poison, business 
prevented their leaving town, they could 
not afford the certified. milk, and a city 
flat is no place fora cow. There was already 
a campaign for pure milk feebly fluttering 
into life and this matrimonial firm, though 
of no particular social or financial import- 
ance, charged like Sheridan into the fray 
and put the thing through, greatly improv- 
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ing that city as an abiding-place for the 
young. 

I visited one of the steel towns some 
months ago and found there in the midst 
of muddy streets, unspeakable smoke, 
a sewerage system that had to be ignored 
by the polite and the most flagrant of 
“company houses,” a playground for the 
children. It was a green island in 


the midst of a sea of gray. It phe cost of main- 


bore a concrete swimming pool, an _ taining a child at 
different ages 


open-air gymnasium, a sand pile 
and a wading pond for the babies 
and a large hall where the children 
could dance or play. It was a 
wonderful thing to 
find this modern 
jewel set in that old 
industrial Slough of 
Despond. 

It seemed impossi- 
ble to believe it and 
more impossible to 
account for it. I sigs 
hunted up a clergy- 3,4,5 years 
man and found out = oge 
how the thing had 
happened. It appeared that a young 
physician and his wife had come there to 
live. His family had drawn some of its 
income from the steel mills and he felt 
that he wanted to practice not only where 
he could make a living, but where he was 
really needed. So he and his wife took 
the upper half of a house and began to 
make that whole town the kind of a place 
they wanted to live in. Of course they did 
not do it single-handed. Mrs. Martin (I call 
her Mrs. Martin chiefly because that is not 
her name), made friends with the steel 
workers’ wives. She asked them to tea 
just as though they were all living on Fifth 
Avenue together. She went to the same 
church that they did on Sundays and 
bought her groceries at the same shops, 
and she saw at first-hand the things which 
handicapped them and which made it im- 
possible for their children to be as valuable 
to this steel town as children ought to be. 
She laid many wires in that first year, wires 
which she pulled effectively later. For 
when her own babies began to appear, she 
was able through her friendship with these 
women, to organize them into an effective 
working force. She could not have done 
anything alone, but together they formed 
a committee and went to the city govern- 
ment and in time got through a bill for 








this playground. All-together, they created 
a little oasis for the benefit of their children. 
Not one of them could have done it alone, 
but together they succeeded. 

As the Toronto report says: “ Individual 
action cannot deal with such a situation. 
National action, government action, col- 
lective action, municipal action, not indi- 

vidual action, can 

save the baby. 

“The Province of 
Ontario and the city 
must secure a clean 
water supply and a 
clean milk supply. 
One father and 

’ mother cannot estab- 
lish a modern system 
of quick, sanitary 
and satisfactory 
garbage disposal. 

The city must do 

that. One citizen 

cannot pay for pav- 

14 years of ing the street with 

age asphalt; the city 

can do that and he 

can pay his share.”” Nor should we wait 

for some one else to begin. Every one of 

us should volunteer, as eager to lead as to 
enroll. 





Parents Must Work Together 


It is this learning to work together of 
many matrimonial firms and especially 
of the women in them, which can make the 
coming of children a blessing not only to 
their individual parents, but to the whole of 
society. 

We women have got to realize how 
big our sphere really is. We have got 
to see that every labor-saving device that 
is brought into the home, all the sav- 
ing through codperative buying and mu- 
nicipal ownership, may make it possible 
for us to afford children; that every health 
movement and every effort for better and 
cheaper education and every success- 
ful campaign against poverty can result 
in more and better children,—will do so 
eventually. 

For, after all, is not the chief business of 
the new Profession of Matrimony to so im- 
prove the world that children may be safely 
born into it, to make woman’s sphere, 
which is as large as the earth, a decent 
place to live in? 
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Why Jack and His Friends Missed the May Party 


By Culmer Barnes 
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It will teach them to be nicer to people they meet along the road 
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Our Seal 
of Approval 


Can, Gasoline (Non-Explosive) 


Safety in the storage and handling of gasoline 
in the home, or on the farm, where gasoline stoves, 
lamps, sad-irons and engines are in constant use, 
is obtainable by means of the McNutt Non-Explo- 
sive Saféty Gasoline Can. In conformity with the 
laws in some Western states, the can is painted 
a bright red. In 1908, the American Museum of 
Safety awarded a gold medal to Mr. McNutt for 
the most ingenious invention for safe-guarding life 
and property in automobile and motor boat trans- 
portation. The can is provided with a fire screen, 
which is made of non-corrosive metal. Each can 
is also constructed out of galvanized steel plate, 
with a double-seamed bottom. It is designed so 
that at a certain internal pressure the contents will 

vaporize and burn like a torch at the mouth of the 
can, but will not explode and scatter. Burning 
gasoline can be poured from one of these cans into 
scaina without danger of explosion. The vapor 
at the mouth of the can may be safely ignited. An 
automatic self-closing cap prevents the escape of 
vapor from the can. Every home where gasoline 
is used should have one of these cans in daily use 
without delay. Prices: Gallon, $2.50; Two Gallon, 
$3; Three Gallon, $3.50; Five ‘Gallon, $s. 

No. 731—Made by the McNutt Can Company, 
352 Pearl Street, New York City. 





Good Housekeeping is the only magazine 
which maintains a laboratory for the test- 
ing of household apparatus. Such alabora- 
tory is the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
which employs experts expressly for this 
work, and issues seals and certificates of 
approval to manufacturers whose devices 
have successfully passed the tests. 

This work is done gratuitously, as an 
editorial service for our readers, the Insti- 
tute having no connection with any other 
department of the magazine. Do not 
hesitate to ask questions in regard to the 
articles tested dnd approved. 

Address, Director of Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Descriptions 


of 
Tested and Approved 
Articles 


* Clothesline, Kitchen 

An indoor clothes-line that can be carried from 
room to room and hung upon any handy hook, or 
nail, is something that will prove useful in every 
home. The “Kellogg” Portable Clothesline Reel 
consists of a one-eighth-inch braided cord, twenty- 
four feet long, reeled into a dust-proof sheet-metal 
holder. Being encased, the line does not become 
dirty. The line may be locked in position by in- 
serting handle-bolt in perforations cut around the 
outer circumference of the holder. An adjustable 
eyelet enables the user to hang the reel on any hook, 
or nail desired. Price, 50 cents each. 

No. 732—Made by the Blake Kellogg Company, 
251 Railroad Ave., Newark, N. J. 


*Dish Rag, Parchment Paper 


Housewives will find in the “‘Impenetro” Paper 
Dish Rag an article more nearly perfect for the pur- 
pose than any the Good Housekeeping Institute has 
yet discovered. The first one tested by the Institute 
lasted five weeks in daily use under practical house- 
keeping conditions, and it was just as clean, whole- 
some and efficient at the end of that time'’as at the 
beginning. Can as much be said for linen, or 
“scrap”? dish rags? The ‘“Impenetro” Parchment 
Dish Rag does not become greasy; it carries no lint; 
has a surface that cleans china and glass without 
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leaving streaks or grime behind; it is non-absor- 
bent, and therefore does not become slimy, or 
greasy, but is always in a sanitary condition; it 
is not dissolved by hot water. It should be squeezed 
dry, not wrung. Its only limitation is that it cannot 
be used for ‘‘ wiping up”’ around the sink, as it does 
not absorb water, and for the same reason does not 
work well with metal ware. When used up, burn 
it, and take another. Each package contains six 
Parchment Dish Rags. Price, 10 cents per package, 
East of Missouri River; 15 cents West. 

. No. 733—Made by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Door Bell, Electric (No Battery) 


A householder may now install an electric door 
bell that requires no battery, and gives good service, 
year in and year out, with no up-keep cost. The 
solution of the problem is found in the use of a mag- 
neto. The “No-Battery” Electric Door Bell is 
operated by turning a knob, fitted to a small 
magneto, which furnishes sufficient alternating 
current to ring the bell anywhere in the house. The 
outfit is easy to install and once put up it will last 
indefinitely. The ‘‘No-Battery” Electric Door Bell 
is made in two styles—Styles A, having a copper 
knob plate adapted to residences where the generator 
can be concealed inside the door casing; and Style 
B, having a door plate designed for inside use. 
Price, $3.50 and $4. 


No. 734—Made by the Searles Electric Company, 


1156 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


*Egg Cup, Vacuum 


Is there anything quite so distasteful at breakfast 
as a cold soft-boiled egg? The remedy is to use an 
““Everhot” Egg Cup—a simple device that retains 
the heat of the egg for fifteen minutes or more. 
The base is made of German silver, silver-plated; 
copper; or brass, nickel-plated. The egg cup is 
glass. Pour a tablespoonful of hot water into the 
base and put the glass cup in place, but first heat it. 
When the heat of the hot water comes in contact 
with the bottom of the hot glass egg cup, a vacuum 
comes into play that will keep the soft-boiled egg 
hot for a quarter hour or more. The “Everhot”’ 


No. 736—Hodge Out- 
Door Fly Extermi- 
nator 


No. 735—"“Ever- No, 734— 
hot Egg ( up Electric aoe Bell (in- Reel No. 731 — McNutt 


door and outdoor casing) 


Egg Cup may be used in serving ice cream,.fruits, 
and sherbets, as it will keep them chilled much 
longer than the usual glass serving dish. It has 
a long, graceful stem, with a three-inch round base, 
and presents a handsome appearance. Price, Silver, 
$2; Copper, $1.25; Brass, nickel-plated, $1 each, 

No. 735—Made by the W ettergren Furer Co., 
39 East 42nd St., New York City. 





*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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Fly Exterminator, Outdoor 


“The deadly fly should be attacked in its feeding 
and breeding places, such as garbage cans and 
stables, without waiting for it to get into the house,” 
declares Dr. C. F. Hodge, professor of biology in 
Clark University. The “Hodge” Outdoor Fly 
Exterminator consists of an outer and inner wire 
cone, reinforced by guard wire, and attached to 
a metal base so arranged that flies can crawl up 
around the bottom through the inner cone into the 
trap, from which they cannot escape. The trap is 
used in two ways—it can be hung by a hook any- 
where desired; or, attached by means of a separate 
ring to the cover of the garbage pail. In the latter 
case, an opening must be cut in the cover. The 
prongs in the ring are then inserted in holes punched 
in the cover, and clinched underneath, holding the 
trap directly over the aperture. The flies feeding 
inside the garbage can are attracted by the light, 
and crawl up into the trap. In this case, no bait is 
needed, but when trap is used by itself, bread and 
milk, stale eggs, fish heads, etc., should be put in 
the bait pan. The flies are killed by immersion in 
boiling hot water. The inner cone is easily removed 
to take out dead flies. Price, 35 cents. 

No. 736—Made by the National Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 


*Holder, Milk Bottle 

When the milkman saw the “Triumph” Sanitary 
Milk Bottle Holder fastened in an inconspicuous 
position on the porch, he said “ Well, that beats out 
the cats and dogs, all right.” Then it developed 
that many housewives put glasses out so that the 
milkman can cover the bottle to protect it ‘from 
stray animals. Oftentimes cats and dogs lick open 
milk bottles covered with a paper cap, and-lap out 
the cream. In view of these facts, the importance 
of the Triumph Milk Bottle Holder cannot be over- 
estimated. The device named consists of a_gal- 
vanized steel holder with’ a movable metal cap, 
which covers the milk bottle cap, and holds it in 
place. The holder is fastened to the side of the house 
high enough up to be out of the reach of wandering 
domestic animals. It is coated with pure spelter 
and is weather-proof. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 732—‘* Kellogg” 


No-Battery” Portable Clothesline 


Non-Explosive Safety 
Gasoline Can 


No. 737—Made by the Parker Wire Goods 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 


* Household Paper, Parchment 

Paper has a multitude of uses in the household. 
For example, when cutting cold slaw, meats, and 
vegetables, it is much more sanitary and hygienic 
to first spread a piece of clean paper over the kitchen 
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table, or cutting board. Afterward the scraps can 
be wrapped up and thrown directly into the garbage 
can. Paper should be spread beneath the children’s 
plates to protect the table cloth. For these and 
many other practical purposes, the Good House- 
keeping Institute recommends the use of Household 
Parchment Paper. It comes in long rolls twelve 
inches wide. Parchment Paper is impervious to 
moisture, tough in texture, and hygienic in compo- 


No. 737— 
Triumph 
Sanitary 
Milk Bottle —. 
Holder 






No. 743—Crane No. 
194 Toaster 





ee No. 741—“‘Bell” 
No. 746— Suction Cleaner 
* Filtrite 
Filter 


sition. Price, per roll, 25 cents, east of Missouri 
River; 35 cents west. 

No. 738—Made by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Household Scales, Spring Balance 

The ideal type of household scale is the spring- 
balance—that is, scales equipped with a hanging 
weighing pan. No matter at what point on the pan 
you place the meat, or food, to be weighed, the centre 
of gravity remains constant, and exerts a direct 
downward pull on the spring balance. The result 
is the scale will always register the weight on the 
dial accurately, and without variation from stand- 
ard. A ten-pound household scale of this type is 
“Forschner’s Improved,” made with a brass dial 
without protection by glass. The scale is approved 
by the Bureau of Weights and Measures, of the 
City of New York, and is so designed that the weigh- 
ing device and regulator cannot be tampered with. 
These scales are accurate and reliable. Price, $1.75. 

No. 739—Made by Charles Forschner & Sons, 
230 Third Ave., New York City. 


Lunch and Beverage Case (Vacuum Bottle) 


The popularity of the vacuum bottle has been 
steadily growing. The latest idea is a lunch and 
beverage case made of leather. It is divided into 
three compartments, each lined with green velvet. 
The middle one is square and contains a nickel- 
plated lunch-box. The case is made in two sizes, 
to hold either pint or quart Icy-Hot Vacuum Bot- 
tles. It is ideal for carrying light refreshments for 
a small party, who are going yachting, golfing, or 
on a motor trip, or taking a day’s outing anywhere. 
Ice cream may be preserved in one vacuum bottle, 
hot coffee in the other, and dainty sandwiches and 
cakes taken along in the lunch box. The case comes 
in russet or black leather, the latter done in walrus 
finish. Price: Lunch-box nickel-plated: Pint 
size, $1; Quart size, $1.50. Icy-Hot Bottles, 
Nickel-plated: Pint $3.75; Quart $5.75; Case 
only: Pints, Black, $5; Russet, $6; Quarts, 


Black, $7.50; Russet, $6. See lower illustration 
on page 712. 

No. 740—Made by the Icy-Hot Bottle Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Needlethreader, Automatic 


Good Housekeeping Institute stated last December 
that the Automatic Needlethreader was attachable 
to any sewing machine except the Wheeler & Wilson 
and the Singer 66. That statement was true as 
regards the particular model tested, but the man- 
ufacturers also build special models for the machines 
named. It gives us pleasure to make this correction. 

No. 667—Made by the Automatic Needle- 
threader Co., 47 West 42nd St., New York City. 


Suction Cleaner, Automatic 

The twenty-five dollar electric suction cleaner is 
now a reality. It has many advantages: it is light 
in weight—the motor is usually one-twelfth or 
one-eighth horse-power, and operates from any 100 
to 125-volt electric light socket;—and it costs only 
half-a-cent to two cents an hour to use. It picks up 
dirt, grime, mud, germs, bits of paper, matches, 
but not lint or thread, from the carpet or rug, and 
it gives excellent service under the usual workday 
conditions. The wall attachments, in some cases, 
are a disappointment, but as these are seldom used, 
this does not particularly matter. If these are im- 
portant to you, select the type having a direct inlet 
to the fan chamber instead of an attachment that 
clamps to the floor suction nozzle. The “Bell” 
Suction Cleaner weighs ten pounds. The handle is 
made of steel tubing, and is provided with a snap 
switch. The cord measures twenty-five feet, and 
attaches to any electric lamp socket. It costs a 
trifle under a half-a-cent an hour to operate. It 
has an aluminum fan (showing 3,730 revolutions 
per minute) which gives a satisfactory volume of 
suction. The casing is made of cast aluminum, 
polished. The motor is guaranteed for one year. 
As these motors run at high speed, the bearings 
must be oiled at half-hour intervals every time the 
machine is used. The “Bell” gives good service 
and combines simplicity of construction, durability 
and power. Price, $25. 

No. 741—Made by the Albert Henry Co., 138 
Woodward Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 


Table Grill, Electric 

In the “cottage built for two,” the electric table 
grill is an ideal kitchen range and cooking utensil 
outfit combined in one. Breakfast can be cooked 
on the dining-room table at a large saving 
of time. The “Rochester” Electric Table Grill, 
operated from any ordinary lamp socket, boils, toasts 
and fries. In fact, it cooks a complete meal for two 
persons. The grill toasts to perfection—two slices 
above and two below the heat, done to a turn and 
somehow unusually delicious to the taste! Next 
broil the morning chops in the deep pan below the 
coils, and fry the potatoes in the shallow pan above. 
Always keep the coils covered, if you desire to obtain 
full heat. Maybe you wish some griddle cakes. The 
grill will bake two at a time, done to a turn on both 
sides in two and one-half minutes. Meanwhile, you 
can be frying eggs beneath the coils, or warming up 
hash, if such be your menu. The outfit consists of 
heating coils and three copper pans, (beautifully 
nickel-plated, with ebony handles,) one deep, one 
half as deep, and one shallow enough to be used as 
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a cover. A table tray is also provided. Of course, 
connection and lamp cord come too. The cost of 
operation is about six and one-half cents per hour. 
The outfit is compact in size, and will not crowd the 
table when in use. The heating element is guaran- 
teed for five years. Price, $6.50. See illustration 
on page 712. 

No. 742—Made by the Rochester Stamping Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Toaster, Bread 

That the efficiency of the bread toaster could be 
increased, would seem hardly credible. But it has 
been done. The Crane Number 194 is collapsible. 
The four skeleton wire sides clamp into a small 
square top plate and are removable at will, so that 
one can fold the toaster up and put it in the kitchen- 
table drawer. One need not remove the toast to 
see how it is progressing—the bread gets all the heat, 
so that it toasts in half the time. There are no cor- 
ners and projections, so the toaster is easy to clean. 
The heat toasts the bread the instant the gas is 
lighted, or it is placed over the fire. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 743—Made by the William M. Crane Co., 
16 West 32nd St., New York City. 


Vacuum Cleaner, Hand 

Among the questions frequently asked the Good 
Housekeeping Institute is to name a satisfactory 
type of hand vacuum cleaner. Not every home has 
electricity available. The ‘‘carpet sweeper” model 
seems to be as practical an answer as any to this 
demand. The Monarch Junior Hand Vacuum 
Cleaner, an interesting machine of this general 
type, is all metal, its weight (2134 pounds) rests on 
two rubber-tired wheels and on the suction nozzle, 
and it is not much more laborious to push back and 
forth by means of its wooden handle than is an or- 
dinary carpet sweeper. The wheels operate a vacu- 
um pump, the diaphragm being made of a rubber 
composition that should be as durable as the usual 
leather type. The dust receptacle is of metal 
instead of cloth, which makes it sanitary and easily 
cleaned. The Monarch shows a high degree of 
efficiency, nearly equal in suction to that of the 
high-priced electric machines, and is guaranteed 
for five years. Price, $25, with all attachments. 

No. 744—Made by the Monarch Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., 1151 Broadway, New York City. 


Warming Pad, Electric 

Nothing quite equals an electric heating pad for 
warming the bed and especially for relieving Bobby 
of. his toothache, earache or stomach ache. The 
“Royal Rochester”? Electric Heating Pad is soft, 
flexible, sanitary—and, except for its comfort- 
giving warmth, you would never know it was in use. 
It has a removable, washable flannel cover about the 
size of a man’s pocket handkerchief. It can be 
attached to any ordinary lamp socket of 100 to 125 
volts, and a thermostat automatically regulates the 
temperature. The pad quickly acquires a uniform 
heat, and there is no danger of overheating. For 
a low heat, place blanket or flannel between the 
body and the pad; if you desire a quick heat, place 
pad directly against the body and cover with several 
thicknesses of bed clothing. It is guaranteed for 
two years. Price, $5. Fi 
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No. 745—-Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


*Water Filter, Household 


Attached to the cold-water faucet in every kitchen 
in the land should be a water filter. The dirt, and 
organic vegetable impurities that impregnate city 
water are truly astonishing. The “Filtrite” filter 
is designed to remove sediment and organic matter 
from the water. Of bacteria, it removes somewhat 
less that 25 percent. Its prime advantages are that 
it is reversible: self-cleaning, adjustable to all fau- 
cets, threaded or plain, durable, and purifies and 
deodorizes the foulest water. It has a glass body, 
in which a mixture of quartz and animal charcoal is 
locked. By reversing the filter daily (unscrew it 
from the faucet holder, and screw the opposite end 
in place) the accumulated dirt of the day before is 
washed away by the simple process of turning on 
the water. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 746—Made by the Brass Goods Mfg. Co., 
14 Hill St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Water Heater, Immersion (Electric) 


Somebody is sure to want a cupful of hot water 
quickly. In electrically equipped homes, it is easy 
to obtain—use a “ Royal Rochester”’ Electric Liquid 
Immersion Heater. This is an excellent type, made 
in two sizes—small size, 614 inches long, especially 
useful for heating quickly a glass of water, tea, 
coffee or milk, and the water iri father’s shaving cup; 
and a larger size, 914 inches long, that can be put 
into a medium-sized vessel so that eggs may be 
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No. 747—‘‘ Royal 
Rochester” Liquid 
Immersion Heater 


No. 744—Monarch Junior Hand Vacuum 
Cleaner (Floor and Wall Attachments) 





boiled, or some similar duty handily performed. In 
fact, it boils a quart of cold water in twelve minutes. 
The heaters are made of nickel-plated brass, and the 
heating element is guaranteed for two years. Either 
heater can be attached to any ordinary electric 
light socket supplying 110 to 125 volts. The small 
one costs nearly four cents an hour to operate, and 
the larger one six and one-half cents. Prices. Small, 
$3.; large, $4. each. 

No. 747—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


Send us your Discoveries! Available ones are paid for in cash—a premium for the 
extra good ones. Label every page with name and address, enclose stamp. Address— 
Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Crossness Always a Mistake 
# I came definitely to the conclusion some time ago 
that CROSSNESS with children was always a mis- 
take and that self-control is always required of a 
mother. Time after time, I resolved solemnly that 
I would be more patient in the future—only to 
break forth into petulance within the hour. Some- 
times, it was because I forgot my vow. Oftener, I 
remembered well enough, but assured myself, in the 
heat of my anger, that here was a time when scolding 
was needed. Later, I always knew that 
the sharp word had been a mistake. 
Sometimes, I cried with humiliation 
and discouragement. I seemed 
to make no headway at all. 
The .very servants were 
more patient than I. 
Suddenly, it came to me 
that I didn’t have tode- / 
velop a life-time of /| 
patience all at once: all I 
had todo was to be patient 
forone day atatime. I | 
said to myself: “‘Today, I 
will say no cross word. No 
matter what the provoca- 
tion from child, servant,or  \y 
friend,-no matter how needed \#@ 
the sharp word seems at the \@¢ e 
moment, I will not say it!” This ¢ 


a 
happened to be Saturday, the day 4 


after the birthday party of my six- — 


year-old. A crosser, more pro- 
voking child I never hope to see 
and the other children took their 
tone from him. If I hadn’t 
made that compact with myself, 
there certainly would have been war in my house- 
hold. I was tired too. I had worked hard over 
the party. I longed to shake him; but I had 
promised not to be cross once that day. I had to 
try the quiet, lovihg method, although I confess, 
it seemed absurd, in the face of the situation before 
me. But it worked. Not at first—not in fact that 
entire morning—but by afternoon no one ever saw 
four happier, sweeter children. I find it difficult to 
describe the joy and satisfaction I felt, at night, 
when I realized that not one cross or complaining 
word had passed my lips for a whole day. 
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I have kept it up ever since. Each morning, I 
say: ‘‘Today, I will be pleasant, no matter what 
happens. Tomorrow, I can let off steam if I want 
to, but, today, I will say no cross word.” 

It is the most wonderful scheme! You may laugh 
at the simplicity of it, if you wish; but, if you have 
ever had my difficulty, try my remedy! It has 
taken me years to find it out and then I didn’t 
think it up myself. I got the idea from read- 
ing Luther Gulick’s “Mind and Work,’ Chapter 

Third. Mrs. J. B., New York. 


#1 have found it a decided benefit 
in my kitchen to put the WIN- 
DOW SCREENS in the upper 
half of the window instead of 
the lower. Having that half 
open makes the kitchen so 
much cooler that I wish 
every housekeeper knew 
about it and would try it. 
The heated upper air is 
allowed to escape, and 
also sash curtains can al- 
ways be kept in place, and 
much cleaner when the 
lower half of the window 
is stationary. 
Mrs. M. L. D., Pennsylvania. 
#1 have discovered one thing, that 


in the present state of society it is 
unsafe and even cruel to tame 


A blue-and-white china plate, with - see ae 
iT acs : WILD CREATURES. Near my 
: ge sae gp pga summer home, there lived, in the 


cupola of a neighboring barn, a 
beautiful family of squirrels. Lov- 
ing such harmless wild creatures myself, and believ- 
ing in having my children do the same, I aided in 
taming the bright little bits of wild life. We had 
the squirrels so tame that they would eat from our 
hands, and the bolder ones even enter the house. 
Then the tragedy came. Neighbors’ boys, un- 
trained in a belief in the rights of our animal 
friends, murdered two and captured one,—an easy 
task after our well-meant but injudicious training. 
Birds share the same fate. It is merciful to the 
wild creatures, until a more humane sentiment re- 
garding them is fully prevalent, to permit them to 
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remain in their normal state of nature, and turn 
one’s attention to educating our youth into a more 
humane state of mind. S. C. P., Massachusetts. 


# When using your VACUUM CLEANER, do not 
forget to open your typewriting machine and turn 
the current upon it. Parts that cannot be reached 
by a brush will be completely cleansed, and with 
scarcely a moment’s work. F. H. W., New York. 


# In putting away valuable BOOKS that are not to 
be used for some months, if you will put camphor 
balls or gum camphor among them, the mice will not 
touch them. Silver may be protected from tarnish 
in alike manner. Mrs. G. B. A., District of Columbia. 


#Have you tried the NOSEGAY place-cards? 
They are so easy to make, so dainty, and so individ- 
ual. Buy a dozen of the tiny paper- 
lace doilies. Make miniature, old- 
fashioned bouquets of fresh flow- 
ers in several colors—sweet 
alyssum, forget-me-nots, rose- 
buds, sweet peas, and 
bachelor’s buttons are a 
good combination. Tie 
the stems of each bouquet 
to a small stick and place 
in a glass of water in a 
cool, dark place until 
just before the meal is 
served. Then make a hole 
in the middle of each doily, 
put the little posy through 
it, fold the lace up around 
the flowers and wrap the stems 
with ‘tinfoil. Then with a bit of 
narrow ribbon corresponding to the 
color scheme of your table, 
tie a little name card to 
each nosegay. If a pin 
is put in each bouquet, 
guests may then wear the 
nosegays as boutonniéres. 
Miss C. B. J., Pennsylvania. 


dainty place-cards. 


scheme of the dinner. 


# At a recent wedding, the littl RING-BEARER 
carried a stiff square of cardboard, covered with 
satin and lace, into which were fastened two glass- 
headed tacks. The rings hung safely on the pegs, 
and, though the youngster careened a bit from side 
to side in his march, they could not be shaken from 
their standards. Miss R. B., New York. 


# Eye-strain, during fine sewing or embroidery, is 
much lessened if an apron of a CONTRASTING 
COLOR with the work is worn. If the work is 
white, wear a black apron, or cover the lap with 
something dark, and vice versa. This is especially 
important when sewing in an artificial light. 

Mrs. F. O., New Jersey. 


# After you have apparently finished PACKING A 
TRUNK there is an excellent procedure to follow— 
but a cruel one to the nerves. Close the trunk and 
have a masculine member of the family set it on end 
and joggle it resolutely back and forth! Console 
yourself with the thought that that treatment is 
mild to what it undergoes in the hands of the bag- 
gageman! Then set the trunk in place again and 
open it. Any “listings” may thus be corrected at 
once, before they have done lasting damage in the 












way of creasings, and the chinks may be filled in with 
tissue or crumpled newspaper. The slight repack- 
ings effected will save many a wrinkle and much 
future despair. Follow this plan, too, when you think 
that not another thing of all that must go can be put 
into the trunk—you will be surprised at the space 
that will develop. It takes a lot of nerve to doa thing 
like that, but is a final saving of “nerves”—and 
creases. Miss M. L. P., District of Columbia. 


#I have made little muslin bags about two inches 
square and filled them with lead SHOT, and now I 
keep one in each of my flower vases. This prevents 
the vases from being blown to the floor, or being 
top-heavy when filled with flowers. 
Mrs. J. W. B., Nebraska. 
# As in most houses, the light in our kitchen is in the 
center of the room, so when one worked 
at the sink, one stood directly be- 
tween it and the light. We 
have obviated the necessity 
of working there in the 
shadow, by hanging an in- 
expensive MIRROR at 
such an angle that the 
light is thrown directly 
into the sink. This is 
much cheaper, of 
course, than putting in 
a new fixture, and is 
even more satisfactory, 
as there is no direct light 
in one’s eyes. 
Mrs. E. L. W., New York. 


den # A little box of “STICKER 
we” SEALS,” stars, hearts, clubs, 


ae Sieapecadlil etc., such as are used on 
Miniature bouquets of old-fashioned flowers make ‘ 
The card is attached to each 
nosegay with narrow ribbon, matching the color 


score cards at card parties, 
and which may be obtained 
at any stationer’s, will fur- 
nish much amusement for 
a child when traveling. A 
little book to paste them in is necessary, and a 
damp sponge if one objects to the “licking.” 

Mrs. W. M. R., Ohio. 


(See Discovery.) 


# In making shirtwaists or BOYS’ BLOUSES out of 
goods in which there is a wide white or light-colored 
stripe and also a stripe of dark color, clit the wrist 
bands or cuffs in such a way that the dark stripe 
comes on the lower edge of the cuff. In this way the 


cuff does not show the soil so quickly. 
Mrs. C. H., New York. 


A Butterfly Luncheon 

#In my entertaining, this spring, I originated a 
butterfly luncheon, which everyone seemed to agree 
was most decorative. I made about fifty butter- 
flies from water-color paper. This seems like a good 
deal of work, but it really was simple and easy, and 
such pleasant work. The butterflies were all cut 
by one pattern and painted in every combination of 
colors—soft browns and pale gray greens, delicate 
mauves and pinks and blues, and deep orange and 
red. They were simply exquisite in themselves, and 
could be used with any color scheme or any variety 
of graceful flowers. When cut out and the wings 
bent up, they could scarcely be detected from real 


butterflies. 
My luncheon came right in apple blossom time, so 
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my place-cards were painted with sprays of wild- 
crab blossoms, and on each card, with just a touch of 
glue, we stuck a butterfly, bending the wings up so 
that it seemed to be hovering over the flowers. 
The centerpiece on the table was a glass rose-bowl 
filled with graceful branches of the apple-blossoms, 
and here and there, among the flowers, we stuck but- 
terflies, so that they looked as natural as life. 
From the chandelier over the table more but- 
terflies were suspended, on varying lengths of 
black silk thread. The thread 
being invisible, they actually 
seemed to be floating in the air. 
I used butterflies, in different 
ways, throughout the entire 
luncheon, and my guests were 
delighted. It all cost so little 
and was so very easy. And any 
woman can think of so many 
ways to add to the idea 
thatIamglad toshare =... 
it. (See illustration at 
the top of page 716.) 

Miss W. M. K., Iowa. 


#A WINDOW AR- <== 
RANGEMENT which ~ 
I saw in England af- 

forded excellent ventilation, and might well be used 
in certain rooms where the airing is difficult. The 
lower sash of the window was stationary. The upper 
sash was double—one window, so to speak, outside 
the other. The outer of these two upper sashes was 


- hinged from the top, swinging outward, and the in- 


ner of the two was hinged from the bottom, swing- 
inginward. Pulleys controlled the swing of the two. 
Widely varying spaces for the flow of air could thus 
be produced. With a little experience the sashes 
could be regulated to a nicety. 7. 7., New York. 


# To make SILK STOCKINGS last from three to 
four months longer than usual, darn the heel and 









When the bride arrived, she was blindfolded, pro- 
vided with a clothes-basket and clothes-pin bag, and 
then escorted out of doors where she was told to take 
down the “washing.” This afforded much amuse- 
ment for the guests, and proved very profitable for 
the guest of honor, for, of course,she was allowed to 
keep whatever she found on the line, and the 
clothes-pins were thrown in for good measure. 
Miss D. G. M., Connecticut. 


# How to save money when moving, was dis- 
covered by a Chicago woman. “I simply cannot 
afford to pay the twenty-five dollars you ask,” she 

said to the van 


The dial of this clock is il- man. “I can- 
luminated by pressure on not afford to do 
the button in the handle at it any cheaper,” 


the end of the wire he replied, “un- 
less—unless you 
would be willing 
to MOVE ON 
FRIDAY. So 
many people are 
superstitious 
about moving 
on that day that 
we are usually 
idle. If you will move on Friday I will do the work 
for eighteen dollars.” She thinks she never saved 
seven dollars so easily. Here is where those who 
are not superstitious may reap their reward. 

Mrs. A. R. B., Illinois. 


#One of your Discoveries reminds me that my 
mother always uses two DISH TOWELS, one in 
each hand, and dries dishes more quickly than any 
one else I have ever seen. This way, her hands 
never touch a dish. Mrs. R. L. B., Wisconsin. 


The whole household pleaded for a KITTEN, but 
I remembered the chickens of my neighbors and re- 


toe before wearing. When the stocking a frained. ‘Go ahead and get one,”’ said 


begins to wear it will be the darning cotton 
that will be worn off; pull out and redarn. 
I darn mine with a thick thread, four 
strands. By watching them carefully I can 
redarn a pair of stockings twelve or four- 
teen times without having the stockings 
show signs of wear. I also darn them at 
the top where the garter clasps. It keeps 
the stocking from the running 
drop-stitch. Miss J. H., California. 


# On our couch we have a pillow- 
cover fastened on one side by sev- 
eral buttons. Its “pillow” is a 
neatly folded BLANKET. When 
one of us wants to lie down a cov- 
ering is right at hand, and the 
blanket is kept free from soiling 
when not in use. 

Mrs. M. E. N., Illinois. 












With the new holder, the vacuum 


fi a chicken-loving friend, ‘and I'll intro- 
duce Miss Kitty personally to my fowls.” 
I imagine kitty considers that introduc- 
tion as the worst five minutes of her life, 
for she was held up to the coop of an ex- 
tremely ill-natured biddy. Every spring 
we repeat the introduction, and kitty is 
pointed out by my neighbors as the cat 
that won’t touch chickens— 
and consequently walks un- 
harmed. 
Miss M. D., Massachusetts. 


#In arranging a_ birthday 
party for children I once used 
a scheme that was both pretty 
and fireproof. Instead of put- 
ting the BIRTHDAY CAN- 
DLES on a cake as we had 
done before I stood them ina 
low, broad cut-glass bowl, with 





#A neighborof minegaveanovel bottle need no longer be awkward the bottom covered with 


linen shower the other day for a 
BRIDE-TO-BE. The various 
articles that the guests brought with them were sur- 
reptitiously spirited out into the yard where they 
were pinned on the clothes-line, the supports of 
which had been previously decorated with crépe 
paper and the line hung with Japanese lanterns. 





to carry white stones and pebbles to 


support the candles firmly. I 
partly filled the bowl with water and_ scattered 
apple blossoms over the water so that the candles 
seemed to rise from the flowers. This was used 
as a centerpiece, the candles being lighted at the 
beginning of the luncheon. As the melted wax 
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touched the water it hardened and lifted the flowers 
up, so that the centerpiece was as pretty at the end 
of the luncheon as at the beginning. 

Miss J. S. K., Virginia. 


#A young mother whom I know made a five- 
hundred-mile railroad journey carrying her SIX- 
WEEKS’ BABY in a basket. Outside it was just 
an ordinary market-basket; inside it was a thing of 
down and fine linen and lace. The baby got no jar, 
no handling. Brakemen, conductors, ’bus men, 
could all easily hold the basket while the mother 
climbed off or on trains. In the dining-car the baby 
safely occupied one chair while the 
mother comfortably ate her dinner 
from the other. At the journey’s 
end, a perfectly fresh baby and an 
unwearied mother proved the 
safety and sanity of the experi- 
ment. Miss C. S., New York. 


#Here is a way to FASTEN A 
FEATHER in the center, on a hat, 
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delight in the summer, and lovely even in the winter 
when covered with snow or frost. 
Mrs. M. R., Wyoming. 


#@The DUSTLESS DUSTERS can be made of 
black cheesecloth washed in a solution of kerosene 
and oil of paraffin. One pint of kerosene mixed 
with 2 third of an ounce of oil of paraffin will make 
up three yards of cheesecloth into these dusters. 
Mrs. A. G. S., Illinois. 


Very good dustless dusters can be bought for a 
small sum, if it is inconvenient to make them.— 
Tue EpIrTors. 


#In cutting away the goods be- 
neath lace insertion in lingerie 
blouses or underclothes, one is very 
apt to CUT THE LACE itself. 
This can be obviated, however, if 
a narrow stiff piece of card- 
board, pointed at one end, is 
slipped between the lace and the 


quickly and with little bother. A market basket, fitted up, solved goods. The cardboard then acts 


Aiter sewing the stem of the the problem of traveling hundreds 
of miles with a young baby. 
‘ (See Discovery.) Miss A. L. J., New York, 


feather in place, take a small or 
medium-sized wire hair-pin, slip it 
over the feather where you wish 
it held, push the ends of the pin 
through the hat, and twist them together on the 
under side. Mtss M. D., New York. 


# If you have a piece of wash-goods to be made up, 
instead of going to the trouble of shrinking it, which 
we all dislike to do, just cut two SMALL SQUARES 
of the goods exactly the same size and shrink one. 
Press it out nicely and compare with the other piece 
by measurement. Often there will be no change in 
the size of the laundered piece and therefore you 
are saved the trouble of shrinking the whole piece. 
This little Discovery has been a 
great help to me. 

Mrs. J. R. B., Tennessee. — 


#At a recent TIN WEDDING 
one of the guests brought a large 
flat bouquet of small flowers with 
a few tapering ferns. The effect 
was very like the “shower bou- 
quet” carried by brides. The host 
and hostess were surprised, and 
much amused to find that the 
foundation of the offering was a tin 
broiler, to the wires of which the 
small flowers and ferns had been 
tied. The handle of the broiler was 
tied- with a splashing white satin 
bow. Miss H. C., Maine. 


# An ARCHWAY at the gate for 
roses or vines is very pretty. The 
handy man on the farm used 
thirty-six feet of three-quarter-inch galvanized pipe. 
This was cut in equal parts, filled with sand, and 
bent around a wagon-wheel, bending until the ends 
were as far apart as the width of our walk. After 
digging four holes about four feet apart each way, 
the two arches were placed in them and cement 
poured around them. Poultry netting was then 
wired to the piping, as is shown in the illustration. 
If desired, a piece of pipe may be placed at the top 
between the arches to strengthen it. This arch isa 





This archway is a delight, whether 

covered with roses in June, or 

frost in January. 

man can make one. (See Dis- 
covery.) 


as a safeguard when the scissors 
are used. 


Try Growing Peanuts 

# To grow our own peanuts we chose a moderately 
rich soil that was somewhat sandy, and planted the 
nuts in May when the warm weather had come to 
stay. The outside shell was removed for better and 
quicker germination. A couple of nuts to a hill and 
perhaps two feet between hills for the smaller sorts, 
or the hills as much as five feet apart for the large 
vine varieties, will be found a good rule. The nuts 
should be covered with two inches of earth or less 
and carefully kept free from weeds, earthing them 
up somewhat if the bush varieties are used. When 
the pod-forming spikes begin to 
grow the plants must not be dis- 
turbed, for these must penetrate 
the soil or the nuts may fail or 
blight. In the fall, when the leaves 
show yellow and commence to 
drop, it is a sign that the nuts are 
ripe. Our plants were pulled and 
dried, then the nuts were picked 
from the vine and further dried. 
The spot for a peanut*bed must be 
deeply prepared, but it is not best 
to supply too much nitrogen in 
the fertilizer. The peanuts shown 
in the photograph were raised in 
a garden in the southern part of 
New York state. 

These home-grown _ peanuts, 
salted in our own kitchen, are a 
treat indeed. The rule we use 
came from a caterer. Shell: raw 
peanuts, then pour boiling water 
over them and let it stand for a minute or so in order 
to loosen the red inner skins. Drain and pop off the 
skins. Sprinkle the nuts with salt and let them stand 
over night. In the morning shake them in a saucepan 
with a very little melted butter and roast in an oven 
that will brown them evenly. A few points that 
have been observed as the result of experience may 
help anyone who has not tried this. If the boiling 
water does not stand long enough, the nuts will not 
skin quickly; on the other hand it must not stand 


Any handy 
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too long. A little practice will determine the right 
time. If the nuts are drained too thoroughly they 
will not be moist enough to pop the skins off easily, 
but they can be too moist as well. The salt must be 
used according to taste; they seem to absorb consid- 
erable, and yet if there is too much it is not easy to 
make them nice and crisp, as they should be when 
done. There must never be enough butter to make 
them greasy. If baked in a thick dish and stirred 
often, so that they are well cooked but not too brown, 
they will be worth the trouble 
of making them at home. 

Mrs. I. M. A., New York. 


#In making a long trip on 
the train, always slip a fold- 
ing coat-hanger into your 
traveling-bag.* When the por- 
ter brings the large PAPER 
HAT-BAGS just ask for an- 
other one, which he is always 
willing to let you have. Put 
your coat on the hanger and, 
turning one of the bags up- 
side-down, slip it over the 
coat, making a small slit for 
the hook of the hanger to go 
through. Thusthe coatcan_ f 
be hung up in good shape, and L 
thoroughly protected from 
dirt during the entire trip. 
Mrs. A. M., California. 


On receiving a letter, I im- 
mediately address an envelope to my correspondent. 
In this way I have before me the names of those to 
whom I OWE LETTERS. This is particularly 
practical in the summer when one’s friends are 
traveling from place to place and one’s address book 
contains only their home address. 
Mrs. C. F., Virginia. 

# If you are giving the ever-useful handkerchief as a 
gift, write in YOUR OWN HANDWRITING, with 
a fine blue pencil, the name of the recipient across 
one corner. Embroider over this writing in fine 
thread in over and over stitch. Your writing adds 
a personal touch and is easily and quickly embroid- 
ered. A fiance would especially appreciate it. 

Mrs. S. O., New Jersey. 


Can readers of this department tell us of other 
gifts that are especially distinguished by this “per- 
sonal touch’? Available ideas will be paid for at 
the Discovery rate.-—Tue Eprrors. 


# When making a list of people to be invited to a 
WEDDING, buy a note-book with lettered leaves. 
Place under the right letter the names of those to 
whom invitations are to be sent, with their addresses. 
Write only on one side of the page and leave a couple 
of lines between the different names. .Then, on the 
empty page opposite can be written the description 
of the present given by each person. When the 
notes of thanks are written it is easy to check off each 
one as finished and the address is right there. Geta 
small book with a flexible cover and it can easily be 
carried along on the wedding trip and used in case 
there is time to write notes. arrs. L. R. C., Ilinots. 


#@The young people in our town are wild about 
tennis; but none of them had a suitable ground. 


Peanuts grown and salted right at home, 
are a treat, indeed. These were raised in a 
southern New York garden. (See Discovery.) 


Discoveries 


My son rented an adjacent, vacant lot for a nominal 
sum and employed a couple of his boy friends to 
help him put it in complete trim for TENNIS 
COURTS. Four courts were laid out. Then, at 
one end, he set up a little tent for the lookers-on at 
the games. He erected a large sign, to the effect 
that the courts were for hire at twenty-five cents per 
hour, each. He wheedled his elder sister into look- 
ing after the business during his absence at school, 
and agreed to share the profits with her. The idea 
took at once, and from the 
first of March all through the 
summer and fall, the four 
courts were occupied at some 
period of the day and, often, 
all of them for the whole day. 
The sister finally» came to 
serving tea in the tent and 
this simply as a hospitality; 
for she was almost ashamed 
to find how much money the 
scheme brought in. On the 
first of November, when the 
courts were closed, these two 
young people had four hun- 
dred dollars for their sum- 
mer’s pleasant work. They 
propose to repeat the enter- 
prise next year. 
Mrs. G. L., New York. 


—! 


# Fine lace or underclothing 
that is worn or torn can be 
mended to best advantage by 
placing beneath the WORN PLACES the thinnest 
of white organdie or sheer cotton mull and darning 
down. The organdie does not show at all. 

Mrs. C. H., New York. 


#Try using a pair of opera glasses for finding 
LOST ARTICLES out-of-doors. It enables you to 
look about, in an upright position, and magnifies one 
spot at a time, making your search a more thorough 
one. When something, too small to be seen, like 
the stone from a ring, has been lost in the dirt, sweep 
the surface soil into a dust-pan and drop a little 
of it at a time into a hand-basin of water. When the 
water is drawn off, the stone will glitter in the sedi- 
ment at the bottom. In this way, I succeeded in 
recovering a tourmaline, which a painstaking search 
had failed to disclose. Miss H., Maine. 


#Here is a clever scheme for CLIMBING NAS- 
TURTIUMS. The bed should be round, about a 
yard in diameter. Stick the wire frame of an um- 
brella in the center for the nasturtiums to climb 
upon. Quite a change from the proverbial chicken 
wire or cords. T., Massachusetts. 


Before a recent Episcopal church wedding, the 
BEST MAN was intrusted with the fee for the 
minister, which he was instructed to deliver imme- 
diately after the ceremony. So conscientious was he 
that he was punctual to the minute. 
“T pronounce you man and wife,” 
minister. 
“Here is the fee,” cried the best .man, to the 
amusement of the startled congregation. 
Mrs. A. C., 


said the 


Illinois. 


# As soon as lettuce begins to head up, bind narrow 
strips of cloth about each head. You will be sur- 
prised how nicely it heads up. @. af. H., Massachusetts. 








